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PREFACE 


We have much pleasure to place in the hands of 
the public the best History of Bengal ever written or 
published. Stewart’s History of Bengal’ is not oilly 
the best but is also the first work that was ever written 
on the subject. Ninety years have passed since this 
book was first published. A few works of the same 
kind have no doubt been subsequently compiled, but 
these, being based chiefly on the present narrative, at 
least so far as the Muhammadan period is concerned, 
Major Stewart’s History of Bengal still holds the 
ground as the standard work on the subject. 

Owing to several causes, this invaluable work was, 
however, allowed to go out of print,* though the spread 
of English education created in the mind of the people 
an ardent desire to study the past events of their 
native country. A demand was thus created for 
the best and the most interesting History of Bengal, 
but there was no means for satisfying this demand, 
unless an exhorbitant price was paid to hawkers of 
old books for a copy now and then offered for sale 
as a curiosity. 

We have now supplied this long-felt want by bring¬ 
ing out a new edition of this rare work, and Wje venture 
to hope that the public will appreciate our life-long labour 
to bring within the reach of the poorest of the poor,— 
not unoften at a tremendous loss,—firstly, the books 
comprising the old literature of Bengal ; secondly, the 
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ancient Sanskrit books with their translation, chiefly 
the scriptures that we hold sacred, the divine laws 
which still regulate our daily life, and the philosophical 
treatises thought out by our sages, which for their 
depth and subtlety have now excited the admiration 
of the world ; and lastly, rare English books of 
incalculable value to the people of this country. 

It must be a matter of great surprise for thought¬ 
ful readers that a History of Bengal, written so early 
as the year 1819, when the British Empire in India 
was still in its infancy, when the knowledge the Eng¬ 
lish possessed of the country was so very limited, 
and when the field for original research was so ex¬ 
tremely narrow, could be so accurate and so complete, 
at*least for the period which it covers, viz, from the 
Muhammadan to the British conquest of the country. 
Sanskrit literature, so far as has been explored and 
discovered, after its' ruthless destruction by zealous 
iconoclasts, displays a sad deficiency in historical 
works. But not so the Arabic and the Persian. The 
literature of these languages has been enriched by 
historical narratives, composed not only by private 
authors but also by Sovereigns of vast empires, who 
sat down to write their auto-biographies, minutely 
irecording the most notable incidents of their reign, the 
policy of their administration, and even the failings 
in their private lives, such as the drinking and the 
cpiutti-eating habit which Jahangir contracted and 
which he so sorrowfully deplored. Major Stewart dug 
into this rich mine, ransacked its treasures, and embo¬ 
died them in this work in a handy form and in a 
fpty pleasing language, 
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, Every one, who has the least love for his country, 
must cherish in his breast a desire to know all that 
can be known of his fatnerland. The day, when the 
education of a young man was considered complete 
with the acquirement of a little proficiency in the 
three ‘R’s, vi£! “Reading,*’ “’Riting” and “’Rithmetic,” is 
now past, and the time has dawned, when no one can 
be recognised as a man of culture unless lie has stock¬ 
ed his mind with knowledge on various subjects,, 
among which that relating to his own country is 
pre-eminently the first and most indispensable. The 
lack of this most important knowledge among our 
educated men has, however, hitherto been a standing 
reproach against them, but signs are now visible on 
all sides to show that they are becoming fully alive to 
this deficiency, and many of them have now commenced 
not only to study the works already existing on the 
subject, but also to throw additioifal light upon it by 
careful enquiry and original research. The educated 
men have also learnt to take a pride in the 
glory of their ancestors in the past, to weep for 
the sorrows which it has been the lot of their country 
to suffer in more recent times, and to entertain the 
hope of a better destiny in the future, under the aus¬ 
pices of a nation, the most beneficent, the most just, 
and the most liberal the world has ever seen. 

It will no doubt be gratifying to many to find, 
by a careful study of Major Stewart’s History, that 
the condition of the people of Bengal under the 
Muhammadan rule was not so bad as is generally 
supposed. No doubt a very large portion of the 
population of the northern and eastern par& 
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of the Province was converted into Muhammadanism 
during this time, but this conversion was due not so 
much to force as to a cause which lies on the surface, 
and which becomes apparent to every one who pays 
a little attention to the ethnograpincal condition of 
these parts. It is also related by other authorities that 
the conversion of the* peple of north Bengal was chiefly 
effected by an enraged Bengali, named Kalapahar, who 
was refused readmission into his community, after 
having been ostracised for some breach of caste-rules. 
Bengal under Muhammadan rule was practically divid¬ 
ed into little chiefships, ruled by semi-independent 
princes, almost all of whom were Hindus. The Rajas 
of Diuajpur, Rajshahi, Nadiya, Bishnupnr, and Panchet 
were practicaly little kings, paying tribute to the Nawabs 
residing at Gaur, Dacca, Rajmahal or Murshidabad, 
and they ruled over their subjects with almost the 
arbitrary power of an independent sovereign. 

As the education of a boy in these days will never 
be complete unless he be thoroughly conversant with 
the history of his own country, we have no doubt that 
this book will find a place in every household, and 
that the parents will consider it their paramount 
duty to recommend its careful perusal to their 
children. We also hope that the authorities, in whose 
hands is placed the sacred and the solemn duty of. 
looking after the education of our youths, will see their 
way to prescribe its study for some of the University^ 
Examinations. 

Bangabasi Office, Calcutta, 

Januuty^ 1904. 



PREFACE 


In offering this work to the publ/c, I do not flatter 
myself that, to the generality of English readers, it will 
have many attractions ; but to those whose views are 
not confined to the circle of domestic occurrences, or 
European politics, I trust it will not be unacceptable. 

Every traveller in a foreign country must be sen¬ 
sible, with how much more interest he views the monu^ 
ments of antiquity of whose history he has acquired a 
previous knowledge, than those vestiges of former 
times which, from his ignorance of the events connected 
with them, he can only contemplate as useless heaps of 
ruins, or admire merely for their romantic situations 
or picturesque beauties. 

To those therefore who are looking forward to 
Bengal as their place of sojourn for several years, a 
work which faithfully details the events that have been 
transacted in the cou*itry they are about to visit, will 
I should hope, prove both instructive and interesting: 
and to those who have already been resident in the 
East, it may be presumed to afford some pleasing re¬ 
flections, by recalling to their minds scenes where 
many* of them will probably acknowledge they ^ have 
fjpent the happiest period of their lives. To a few, the 
wbject of this book will be no novelty: but those Gen- 
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tlemen will probably confess’ that they acquired their 
knowledge at the expense of much time and applica¬ 
tion, a part of which they would gladly have 
spared. 

Of the degree of the information it may afford to- 
the politician and statesman, I shall leave others to 
speak. It is*to be*regretted, that, in the details of the 
transactions of the Musalman kings or governors, the 
narration is seldom varied, by any account of the state 
of the civilization or of the progress of the arts and 
sciences : but in a despotic government, where the tyrant 
was every thing, and the people of no political conse¬ 
quence and in a state where every individual was a sol¬ 
dier, and educated from his childhood in military habits, 
it is not to be expected that the historians, generally pen¬ 
sioners of the monarch, should adorn their pages with a 
detail of circumstances not suited to the taste of their 
readers. 

The greater part of this work is composed of tran¬ 
slations made by myself from Persian Historians: I 
have, however, not declined to make use of the tran¬ 
slations of other persons on whom I could depend 
(which are all noticed in their proper places) ; and I 
have availed myself of the assistance of European 
writers wherever it offered. ^ 

to Mr. Bruce*S elaborate work I owe much of 
my information' respecting the East India Company. 

To Mr. Jackson, Keeper of the Records at the 
India House, I am indebted for the liberal manner in 
which he assisted my researches in his office ; by which 
I was enabled to correct the dates of many events that 
had been mistaken or omitted by the native historians^ 
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and to procure copies of the Firmans or royal orders 
nserted in the Appendix: and I freely confess, that 
without this assistance many of the ancient documents 
would have been as unintelligible to me, as a Shikstah 
manuscript is to a young Persian scholar. The office 
of Indian Records being unfortunately in a damp situa¬ 
tion, the ink is daily fading, and the paper mouldering 
into. dust. The constant attention of Mr. Jackson and 
his assistants is therefore required to take copies of 
those documents which are fast vanishing from sight, 
and informing a methodical arrangement of the new 
transcripts. 

To Charles Wilkins, l. l. d. and f. r. s., I 
return thanks for the trouble he had in selecting and 
forwarding to me the Persian Manuscripts from the 
East India Company’s Library, 

I beg leave also to return my ♦thanks to William 
Wright, Esq., Auditor to the East India Company, 
for the information received from his office. 

In the progress of this work, generally speaking, 
I have had no reason to complain of a paucity of mate¬ 
rials ; but rather of such an abundance, that I have 
found some difficulty in compressing the narrative 
within the compass of one volume. Many things, how¬ 
ever, have probably escaped my attention ; and as Gen¬ 
tlemen residing in Bsngal may, by their local inquiries, 
be enabled to detect mistakes, and to explain some 
points upon which I have expressed doubts, I shall 
consider myself obliged to any person who will furnish 
me with the means of supplying omissions, or of cor¬ 
recting errors. 

Throughout the work, I have preserved the^date of 
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the Hejira, for the advantage of Oriental scholars, who 
. may have an opportunity of conversing with natives of 
India on the subject ; and to enable them more readily 
to compare this book with the authors I have mention¬ 
ed. I must, however, request of them, ript to decide 
hastily againsjfc me,.because I differ from the first author 
they may read ; but that they will suspend their judg¬ 
ment till they have compared both with some other 
conjtemporary historian. 

I have annexed a List of the Books consulted in 
the compilation of this work ; not with a view of mak¬ 
ing a parade of Oriental learning, but to evince that 
great pains have been taken to collect the best informa¬ 
tion that could be obtained. 

To the Chairmen and Directors of the Honour¬ 
able East India Company I beg to express my obliga¬ 
tions, for their liberal patronage of this work : and 
having endeavoured to render it worthy the attention 
of the public, I submit It, with deference, to that impar¬ 
tial tribunal, 
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In a work professing to be a History of Bengal, it 
% will probably be expected to find sonme account of the 
original inhabitants of the country ; and a detail of their 
gradual rise, from a state of barbarism, to that*high 
degree of civilization in which they were found when 
first visited by Europeans. In both these respects, I 
am sorry to say, the reader will be disappointed. Al- 
tliough the Hindus of Bengal have an equal claim to 
antiquity and early civilization with the other nations 
of India, yet we have not any authentic information 
respecting them during the early ages of their pro¬ 
gress ; nor is there any other positive evidence of the 
ancient existence of Bengal, as a separate kingdom, for 
any considerable period, than its distinct language and 
peculiar written character. It is said to have been, at 
various periods, tributary to the sovereigns of Oudh. 
Delhi, and Magadha (the present Behar); but, at 
other tirfies, that its Rajas extended their conquests as 
far as Benares.* 

Abul Fazil, Secretary to the Emperor Akbar, 
has given, in the Ayeen Akbery, a list of sixty-one kings 
of Bengal, who reigned over that country before the 
Mohamedan invasion ; and although he has in some * 
measure destroyed its credibility, by an ill-judged 

#Sce Asiatic Researches^ Vol. ix,«pp. 73, 112, 8 vq edit 
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attempt to make it conform with Brahminical anti¬ 
quity yet there is little doubt that it rests on a foun- 
dationf of truth ; and if twenty or twenty-five years 
be allowed for each reign, previous to the period of the 
invasion, viz. a. d. 1203-4, it will give the Bengalese 
sufficient claim to antiquity. 

Mr. WiUbrd spays, J that Sudruc, or Sudruca, the 
thirteenth person on the list, was a celebrated con¬ 
queror and powerful emperor, and that he lived 
about the beginning of the Christian aera. But as 
this is a topic upon which the learned are divided, 
and as I am credibly informed that materials have 
been and are still collecting for furnishing an authentic 
account of the Hindu governments, I shall dwell no 
longer on this subject; in the hope that we shall one 

# As a proof of the uncertainty of Hindu chronology, it may be 
sufficient to state, that the commencement of the Calee Yoog, upon 
which all ancient Hindu history must depend, is,calculated, by the 
l^rahmins at 3C00 years B. c.; by the Jinas, 1078 years ; by Mr. 
Wilford, 1370; by Sir William Jones, 1305 ; and by Mr. BendVi 
only 57 b. C. See Asiatic Researches^ Vol. iv. pp. 89, 319, and Vol. 
ix. pp. 86, 87, 89, 8vo edit. 

t My reasons for giving Abul Fazil so much credit, are 
first, that he was doubtless a person of very supeftor ability 
and indefatigable research : secondly, that he was employed by 
a monarch who was beloved by the Hindus, and who with- 
lielci no information from him : thirdly, that he was assisted by 
several learned Pundits, and other intelligent persons, and 
lastly, that every Hindu family of distinction retained a herald, 
*whose office it was to keep a register of the birth of each child 
and a particular account of the alliance formed hy marriage 
with other families, and every other circumstance cohnected 
««nealogy. 

Asiatic Resedrekes, Vol. lx. page 202, 8vo edit. 
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day be favoured with a history of Bengal from the pure 
mine of Sanskrit literature. 

The province of Bengal is one*of the most valuable 
acquisitions that was ever made by any nation. It 
is situated between the 2ist and 27th degrees of 
northern latitude, and between the ^6th ^and ^2nd 
of eastern longitude ; being in breadth about 360, 
and in length 400 miles, its area tontain-s nearly twenty- 
one degrees square. On the north and east it is 
defended by impenetrable mountains; and on the 
south by a line of inhospitable and dangerous sea- 
coast, containing but one harbour capable of admitting 
vessels of any size; aad even that one guarded by 
innumerable shoals. Its western frontier, although 
exposed to invasion, is, in many places, so strongly 
defended by nature, that fewer troops are requisite 
to protect it than any other c6untry*of similar extent 
on the continent of Asia. Its numerous navigable rivers, 
in the possession of a maritime nation, are also so many 
sources of defence, that should the English ever be 
driven from all the other parts of India, they may 
find in Bengal an asylum where no enemy Will ven¬ 
ture to follow them. Thus secure from a foreign 
invader, they are equally safe from any insurrection 
of the natives, whose mildness of disposition and 
aversion to war are such, that nothing short of the 
most atrocious cruelty, or of religious persccutton, 
could induce to draw their swords against their 
present mastf ’ 

If nature has been thus bountiful to Bengal in 
its means of external defence and internal security^ 
“she has not been less liberal in bestowing op. it 
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every other blessing that a nation can desire. Its 
fertile soil produces every thing requisite for the 
food of man or animal ; and in such abundance, that 
the crops of one year are sufficient for the consumption 
of its inhabitants for two. It is thereby enabled 
to supply all other parts of India with its super- 
‘abundance • and*to become the' granary of the east, 
as Egypt formerly was of the west. In variety of 
fruits and animals it equally abounds ; and yields 
every other article requisite for the comfort, or even 
luxury, of man. The ingenious inhabitants of Bengal, 
being well versed in all the arts of useful industry, 
require no assistance from other countries ; whilst their 
delicate and valuable manufactures are exported to 
every part of. the world. The revenues of Bengal 
and Orissa, consisting chiefly of-rents paid for land, 
the property of .which is vested in the sovereign, 
were fixed by Raja Todarmal, about the year 1582 
(during the reign of the Emperor Akbar,) at one 
crore, six lacs, ninety-three thousand, one hundred 
and fifty-two rupees ; or, at 8 rupees per pound ster- 
ling 1,336,644/. During the government of Sultan 
Shuja they were raised to one crore, thirty-one lacs, 
fifteen thousand, nine hundred and seven rupees, or 
1,639,418^ 7s, 6ci* In the year 1722 they were increased, 
by the Nawab Murshid Kuli Jafar Khan, to 
one crore, fifty-two lacs, forty-five thousand, five hundred 
and sixty-one rupees, or 1,780,595/. 2$. 6d. For the 
year 1811-12 the land revenues of Behar, Bengal, and 

--— ----- t 

•This right, or claim, was given up to the zemindars, by 
Lord Cornwailis when he made the perpetual settlement in 

1793. 
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Orissa, amounted to two crore and seventy-two lacs of 
rupees : deducting seventy lAcs for Behar, there remains 
two crore and two lacs for Bengal and Orissa, or 
2,525,000/. sterling ; which, after allowing 1,025,000/. 
for their proportion of the expenses of the government 
leaves a surplus revenue from Bengal aud Orissa, of 
1,500,000/* ; either to be applied to th» purchase of 
investments or the support of other provinces, or even 
to be remitted home in specie, whenever the exigencies 
of the State may require it.* There is also ,a perma¬ 
nent annual revenue of fifty lacs of rupees, derived from 
salt and opium, to be added to the account These 
must be acknowledged to be great and solid advantages ; 
without taking into consideration the vast increase of 
commerce and addition to the revenue, arising from the 
trade of Bengal 

Having thus, I hope, clearly shewn the advantage 
of Bengal to Great Britain, I trust*the reader may feel 
equally well assured, that the connection between the 
two countries has been beneficial also to the natives of 
Bengal. 

In the following remarks, from the 5th Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
affairs of the East India Company, I most heartily con¬ 
cur ; and believe them, from my own experieiice, to be 
perfectly well founded. 

“ The strength of the Government of British India 
directed as it has been, has had the effect of securing 
its subjects, as well from foreign depredation, as from 
internal commotion. This i s an advantage rarelv 

♦ In Octobar 1811, forty lacs of rupees were brought fron^ 
engal, and were sold to the Bank of E land for 495,5 27/.^sterling. 
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experienced by the subjects of Asiatic States ; and^ 
combined with a domestic administration, more just in 
its principles, and exercised with far greater integrity 
and ability than the native one that preceded it, may 
sufficiently account for the improvements that have 
^ taken place ; and which, in the Bengal provinces, where 
peace has be^n enjoyed for a period of time perhaps 
hardly paralleled in Oriental history, have manifested 
themselves in the ameliorated condition of the great 
mass of population ; although certain classes may have 
been depressed by the indispensable policy of a foreign 
government The nature and circumstances of our situa¬ 
tion prescribe narrow limits to the prospects jof the 
natives, in the political and military branches of the 
public service : strictly speaking, however, they were 
foreigners who generally enjoyed the great offices in 
those departments, even under the Mogul government: 
but to agriculture arfd commerce every encouragement 
is afforded, under a system of laws, the prominent object 
of which is to protect the weak from oppression, and to 
secure to every individual the fruits of his industry, 
Tiie country, as may be expected, has, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, exhibited, in every part of it, improvement, 
on a general view, advancing with accelerated progress 
in latter times/’ 
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LIST OF PERSIAN BOOKS 


USED IN THE 

COMPILATION OF THIS*WORK. 


1. Taj al Maasir. 

Memoirs of the celebrated Mohammed Ghory ; 
commencing with his invasion of Hindoostan, A. D. i igi, 
and terminating with his death in 1206. See the second 
Section of this Work. 

It was written between the years 1206 and 1220, at 
Dehly, by Hussein Nizamy^oi Nisha^ur. 

The greater part of it is in verse, and it contains 
much Arabic. 

2 Tabkat Nasairy. 

This work is divided into many Sections, and may 
be considered as a General History of the Oriental 
Mohammedans, till the destruction of the Khalifat by 
Halagou Khan, A. d. 1258 ; to which is added an 
account of Genghez Khan and his descendants. 

The author was Minkaje Seraje Addin Omar al 
Giorjany. It was finished in the year 1258-9. 

This is a very valuable book, and is written in a clear 
unaffected style. 

2 
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LIST OF PERSIAN BOOKS. 


3. Tarlkh Alofy. 

A General History of the Mohammedans for one 
thousand lunar years ; viz. from the asra of the 
Hejira, A D..622 tc 1952. It was compiled by a Society 
of learned men at the court of the Emperor Akbar, at 
the head of which was Molana Ahmeds of Tatta, Tne 
Preface was written by Abul Fazil^ in the end of the 
16th century. 

4. Tahkat Akhery. 

A General History of India, in nine Sections, com¬ 
mencing^ A. D. 975, and terminating with 1593. The 
fifth Section is on Bengal.—Author, Nizam Addin 
Ahmed^ of Herat. Dedicated to the Emperor Akbar, 
about the year 160®. 

5. Tarikh Ferishteh. 

A General ' History of India, in twelve Sections, 
commencing A. D. 975, and terminating uith 1605.— 
Mohammed Kazim Ferishteh^ and dedicated 
to Abool Muzififir Ibrahim Adil Shah II. of Bijapur, in 
the Dekkan, A. D. 1609. 


N. B.—The two first Sections of it have been trans¬ 
lated by Colonel Dow, and the third by Mr. Scott, I 
have given the substance of the seventh Section, on 
Bengal. 
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6. Ikbsr Namelk 

A copious, but very adulatory, History oF the 
Emperor Akbar, comprising a minute detail of the first 
forty-seven years of his reign ; to which is prefixed 
an abridged History of his ancestors.—The Author was 
the celebrated Shaikh Abul Fazil Allamy^ Secretary to 
Akbar, Written in the end of the i6th century. 

7. Zubdet al Tuarikh. 

Select parts of History ; being a succinct account of 
the Mohammedan Kings of Dehly, till the conclusion 
of the reign of Akbar : also an account of the I^Ioham- 
medan Kings of Malwa, Guzerat, Dekkan, Cashmire 
Tatta, Moultan, Bengal, and Joanpore.—Author, Noor 
al Huk Shereky : probably of Joanpore. No date, 

Jehangire Nameh. 

A succinct recount of the reign of Jehangire, who 
tnounted the throne of Hindoostan A. D. 1605, and died 
in 1(527,—Author, MuaWned Khan* 

9. Jelian iSameli, 

A very excellent History of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, written the year after his confinement by Aurun- 
•zebe, viz. jv. d. 1659.—Author. Mohamnud bin Sdlek, 

10, Aluingire Nameli. 

History of the first ten years of the reign of Aurun- 
sebe written A, D. 1688-9.—Author, Mirza Mekaui- 
^ued Cazim* 
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ll. Mnasir Aaltimgipy. 

A continuation of the above History, till the deathf 
of that monarch in February 1707. Written in 1710' 

Author, Mohammed Saky Mustaid Khan. 

% • 

12. Maiitekhob al Lebab. or Taribh Khafy Khan 

excellent History of Hindoostan, commencing 
tvitb the invasion of Sultan Baber, A. D. 1519, and con¬ 
tinued to the accession of Mohammed Shah, A. D. 171^. 
Written in 1732.— Author, MohammedHashem JChafy 
Khan, 

13. Mnasir al Omrah at Timouryeh. 

Memoirs of the nobility who flourished under the 
auspices of the house of Timour (Tamerlane), in India.— 
Authors, Abd al Hy Nuaz KkaUy and bis son Sumsam 
ad Doivlah, both noblemen in the court of the Nizam, at 
Hyderabad. Published A. D. 1779. 

1*. Ryaz Assalaieen. 

A History of Bengal from the earliest period (of 
authentic) antiquity, till the conquest of that country 
by the English, Written in 1787-8.— Author, Ghoolant 
Husein Seleemy, He was Moonshy to Mr. George 
Udny, and lesided many years at Mauldah, in the 
vfcmity of the ruins of Gour, and took considerable 
pains to ascertain the dates of the inscriptions on the 
different buildings. He has, besides, considerable 
merit in giving the substance of all the books, which 
treated on the history of Bengal, that he had access to; 
tttt /these appear to have been very limited m number. 
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and of coarse much has been omitted : it is also very 
deficient in dates. I am, however, indebted to it f-vr 
the idea of writing of this work, and for the general 
outline, 

K. B.—A more particular description of these books, 
excepting Nos. i and 14, may be foiSnd in the 
4 ^riptivc Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan's Library^ 


TRANSLATIONS. 

Faria de Souzds History of the Portuguese Con^ 
quests in Asia, By Captain fohn Stephens^ 1694. 

2. The Seir Mutakhereen^ or, View of Modern 
Times : 

Being a general History of India, from the year A. d, 
1706 to 1780; containing the reign of the last seven 
emperors of Hindoostan, and an account of the English 
wars in Bengal, by Syed Ghoolam Hussein Khan^ a 
relation of the Nuwab Aly Verdy Khan ; finished in 
1783. 

It was translated by a Renegade Frenchman, named 
Mustapha, in 1786, and bears such strong evidence of 
being a literal translation, that I did not think it requisite 
to search for the original, which is probably in the East 
India Company’s Library. It also perfectly coincides 
with Mr, Jonathan Scott’s translation of part of the 
original. 



x-vilii TKANSLATIO^IS; 

3. History of Hindoostan^ by Dow^ 1770. 

4. The Ayeen Akb^ry of Abut Fazil^ by Gladwin^ 17861 

5. Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal^ by Ditio^ I788'» 

6. History of (he Successors of Aurangzeb^ and History of Ben¬ 
gal, by Scotty 1794 


The English Books, from which I have received: 
a^^sistance, are mentioned ia the course of the Work,. 



HISTORY OF BENGAL 


SECTION I. 

Of the early Mohamimdan Conquerors of India, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Previous to entering on the History of Bengal, it 
becomes requisite to revert to the first invasion of the 
north-west provinces of India by the Mohammedans, 
and to proceed gradually with a narrative of their con¬ 
quests, until the period from which this History will 
properly commence : but, as this subject has been 
before amply detailed in the Translation of Ferisbtah’s 
History of Hindoostan by Colonel Dow, it is intended 
merely to give a summary of those events ; referring 
the reader for more particular inforAation on that 
subject to the above-mentioned valuable work.* 


♦Having had frequent occasion, during the compilation of this 
work, to compare Colonel Dow’s Translation with the original of 
the History of Hindoostan, I conceive it due to the memory of 
that gentleman, to observe, that few persons could have given a 
more literal or able translation of his author j and that the sup^ 
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After the death of tl^e celebrated Haroun al Rashid, 
A H. 170, the temporal p< wer of the 
a?Khalifs began gradually to decline ; 
A. D. 809. most of the governments of "provin¬ 
ces, by the discord or weakness of the Imperial family, 
became hereditary, and their possessors assumed in¬ 
dependence ; J;hey,*however, retained a nominal respect 
for the successsors of Mohammed ; and, constrained by 
public opinion, inserted the Khalifs name in all their 
official writings, and acknowledged him as their lord- 
paramount, temporal and spiritual, 


The most powerful of these princes that became in¬ 
dependent under the Khalifat, was 
Sam^nmn D^jmasty. ig^j^ael Samany, governor of Maver- 

ulniher (Transoxania) and Khorassan ; 
who, in the 263rd year of the Hejira, assumed the royal 
titles. He was the first of the dynasty of the Sama- 
nians, who reign, in the city of Bokhara^* over the 
provinces of Maverulniher, Khorassan, and the nothern 
part of Persia, with great reputation lor justice and 
humanity. 


positions of Mr. Gibbon, and the remark of a celebrated Orientalist 
lately given to the public, relative to that History, are equally ill 
founded. It must»be acknowledged, that Colonel Dow has, in 
some instances, mistaken the Author ; but such errors may rather 
be ascribed to the incorrectness of his manuscripts, than to a want 
of knowledge of the Persian language. It will be recollected, that 
the 3rd volume is not a translation, but a compilation from differ¬ 
ent authors. 

• The capital of a province of the same name, in Usbec Tartary 
l^t. 39" 15' N. Long 6 f X5'E» 
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The family of Samania enjoyed their extensive 
empire nearly ninety years in much tranquillity and 
renown, and were celebrated for their justice and the 
mildness of their government. 

Abdul Malik Noo, the seventh of that race, dying 

XT Bokhara in the 3SOth year of the 

succeeded by his Hejira, left a son, then a. youth, called 

son, Abul Munsur. Abul Munsur. On this occasion the 
A. D. 961. 

nobles and principal officers were divi¬ 
ded in their opinion about the succession, some 
favouring the brother of the late monarch, and others 
declaring for his son. To end the dispute, it was agreed 
to refer the matter to Abistagy, governor of Khorassan, 
a person distinguished by his integrity and great 
abilities. Abistagy gave it as his opinion, that Munsur 
from his youth, being incapable of governing so exten¬ 
sive an empire with discretion, it would be advisable to 
elect his uncle to the throne: bttt before Abistagy's 
messengers reached Bokhara, the contending parties 
had settled their dispute, by unanimously electing 
Munsur to be their king ; and the young monarch, 
offended at Abistagy's opinion, commanded him to 
relinquish his government, and proceed to Bokhara. 

Abistagy, unwilling to trust himself in the power of 
.,. an irritated prince, who was surrouded 

from Abul Munsur. rivals, sent an excuse to the 

king, and immediately raised the stan¬ 
dard of rebellion: but, finding himself unequal to con¬ 
tend with his adversaries, he quitted Khorassan with a 
select corps of 3000 cavalry devoted to his service; 
and, proceeding to the south-east, he took • possession ^ 
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of Ghizne,’It declaring himself independent of the 
Samanian authority. 

When the king was informed of the departure 
of Abistagy from Khorassan, he appointed Abul 
Hussen to that government, with orders to drive Abis- 
tagy from his usurped dominion ; but that chief, having 
reconciled the Afghans of Ghizne to his usurpation, was 
enabled by their assistance to defeat the royal general in 
^ ^ two pitched battles ; and thus became 

absolute sovereign of the kingdom of 
Zabulistan, over which he reigned nearly fifteen years, 
and died a. h. 365. 

Abistagy was succeeded by his son, Abu Isaac, who 
died without heirs, after a short reign of one year. On 
this event, Subuctageen, the generalissimo of Abistagy, 
with the concurrence of the chiefs of the army and the 
principal inhabitants of Ghizne, mounted the throne, 
and took to wife the daughter of his patron Abistagy.. 


, SUBUCTAGEEN. 

Origin of Subuctageen—Mounts the throne of Ghizne—Invades 
Hindoostan—Defeats the Raja of Lumghan—Takes possession of 
Paishawur—Returns to Ghizne—Visits the city of Balkh—Dies- 

Subuctageen, who was originally a Turkish slave, 
mounted the throne of Ghizne on the 

cendtT/toone 7th of Shaban. in the 368th year 
of Ghizne. of the Hej*ra, corresponding with 
A. D. 976. Christian sera ; and, 

# Ghizne is situated in latitude ss'* 25' north, and east longitude 
from the Canaries 104'* 20' It is the capital of Zabulistan, and was, 
^ ^ that period, in possession of a tribe of Afghans named Anook- 
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opon this occasion, assumed the title of Nasiraddin. 

As soon as Subuctageen found himself firmly estab-^ 

- ,. , lished in his government, he resolved 

And invades Hin- , i , . . , . 

doostan. to employ his army in making war on 

A. D. 977 idolaters of India, He, in conse¬ 

quence, invaded the frontier provinces of that country ii; 
the year 367 ; and, having acquired’ much plunder,, 
and brought away a number of the inhabitants as 
slaves, he returned in triumph to his capital. 

The Hindoo prince, whose country had been thus 
invaded, was named Jypaal, the son of Hypaal, of the 
tribe of Brahmens. His capital was called Bathendeh 
and his dominions extended, in a north-west direction,, 
from Lahore to Lumghan and, in a south-east line, 
from Cashmire to Moultan. In order to revenge this 
insult, Jypaal assembled a numerous army and advanced 
towards Ghizne. He was met on the frontier by Subuc- 
tageen, and some skirmishing took place between the 
two armies; But, in consequence of a violeiit storm,, 
attended by a heavy fall of snow, the Hindoos,, who- 
could not endure the cold, sued for peace ; the Raja 
agreeing to pay a fine of a million of dirhems^ and to 
present Subuctageen with fifty elephants. Part of the 
money was paid immediately ; the remainder was pro- 

♦The district of Lumghan probably extended as far as the Hin¬ 
doo fcoh :♦ but this circumstance contradicts the current opinion 
that the Hindoos were prohibited crossing the Indus ; as we here 
find that a Hindoo prince possessed countries three degrees west 
of that river, and that many of his subjects were Afghans. 

t Dirhem, a small silver coin, which has varied much in value,, 
It may, however, be averaged at sixpence English. 

*See RennelPs Memoir of the Map of Hindoostaiv 
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mised to be liquidated in a short time ; and hostages 
were given for the fulfilment of the treaty. When the 
Raja returned to his capital, being excited either by 
avarice, or ashamed of his pusillanimous conduct, he 
refused to comply with the stipulated terras; and 
ordered that the persons whom Subuctageen had sent 
to receive the tribute Should be detained until his hos¬ 
tages were released. He at the same time sent em¬ 
bassies to the different Rajas of Hindoostan, imploring 
them to unite with him in defence of their country and 
of their religion. 

When this intelligence was brought to Subuctageen, 
he re-assembled his troops, and marched towards Lum- 
ghan. The contending armies met on the frontier; 
and, although the Hindoo forces amounted to 200,000 
men, supported by a number of elephants, the Moham¬ 
medans gained an ea^y conquest: they drove their 
adversaries across the Sinde, or Nilab, and took com¬ 
plete possession of the countries of Lumghan and 
Paishawur. One of the Omrahs, having under his 
command 10,000 horse, was appointed Governor of 
Paishawur: and the Afghans, and especially the tribe 
of Khiliji, who inhabited the mountains, having promised 
allegiance, numbers of them were enrolled in the 
service. After having settled the country to his satis¬ 
faction, Subuctageen returned in triumph to his capital. 

During the remainder of his reign, Subuctageen 

A D 997 much engaged by his wars in 

Tartary, that he did not again interfere 
with Hindoostan. He died in the year 387, and was 
btruied at Ghizne. 



SULTAN MAHMOOD GHAZY. 


Invades Hindoostan—Engages and defeats Raja Jypaal—Takes 
Bathendeh—Invades Moultan—Conquers the Raja of Bliattea, and 
Daoud Khan, an Afghan Chief—Invades Nagorkote—Opposed in 
his progress by Raja Annundpaal—Takes the fort of Bhimnagur-- 
Returns to Ghizne—Obtains the title of ShUan-.-Matches to Than- 
nasar—Takes that fortress, and destroys the celeberated image— 
Takes the fortress Nadoune—Invades Kashmire—Repulsed—. 
Again invades Hindoostan—Subdues the Raja of Cannouge— 
Takes the cities of Merat, Mabin, and Muttra—Returns to Ghizne 
—Invades Hindoostan a sixth time—Advances to the bank of the 
river Jumuna—Defeats the Hindu forces—Returns to his own 
dominions—Invades Kashmire—Again repulsed—Attacks and 
subdues the Punjab—Advances into Bundelcund, and lays siege to 
Callinger—Returns home—Invades Guzerat, and takes the cele¬ 
brated Temple of Diu—His army suffer much distress on their 
return to Ghizne—Expedition against the Jats—Returns to 
Ghizne—Dies. 

Sultan Maiimood, the eldest son of Snbuctageen, 
having made a vow, that, if he ever succeeded to the 
throne, he would wage continual war 
ceeded b^Ws son, against the idoloters of India, towards 
Mahinood Ghazy. the end of the year 391 of the Hejira, 
marched with io,o(X) chosen horse from Ghizne ; and, 
on the 8th of Mohurrem of the following year, engaged 
Raja Jypaal, with 12,000 horse, 30,000 infantry, 

. . and 300 war elephants, at Paishawur. 

mood invades The Mohammedans were again victo- 

Hindoostan. rious, having slain 5/xx) of the Hin¬ 

doos, and taken the Raja, with fifteen 
of his principal adherents, prisoners. The Sultan^ 
then advanced, arjd laid seige to Bathendeh, the 
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capital of the captive prince, which place he quickly 
reduced. After this, he satiated his revenge upon some 
of the Afghans ; who neglecting their promise to his 
father^ had taken part with the Hindoos. 

As it was the custom amo.igst the Hindoos, that 
whatever Raja ^was. twice defeated, or taken prisoner, 
should be considered unworthy to reign, Jypaal, having 
resigned his kingdom to his son Annundpaal, devoted 
himself as a sacrifice to the prejudices of his countrymen, 
and burnt himself on a funeral pile. 

In the year 395 ) the Sultan resolved to carry his 

A D 1004-5 against Raja Bajerao, whose ter¬ 

ritories were situated in the vicinity of 
Moultan. The Raja waited the attack in his capital 
named Bhattea, which was well fortified, with an excee¬ 
dingly high wall, and a very broad and deep ditch. For 
several days the Hindoos defended themselves wi^h great 
vigour ; but the Raja’s courage failing him, he left a 
strong garrison in the place, and retired to the woods 
on the banks of the Sinde : here he was soon after sur- 
4 -ounded by a detachment of the Mohammedan army, 
and, finding furthar resistance vain, fell upon his own 
sword. The city was soon after taken by assault, and 
-an immense quantity of plunder fell into the hands of 
the captors ; loaded with which, they returned in 
triumph to their own dominions. 

The Sultan having discovered that Baud Khan, an 
Afghan heretic, who then possessed the province of 
Multan, and whose predecessor had taken the oath of 
^Begianceto Sultan Subuctageen, had, during the siege 
Bhettea- sent assistance to Raia Baierao 


Bhette|- 


assistance to Raja Bajerao, resolved 
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A. D. 1005-6. punish the traitor. He therefore, in 

the year 396, again advanced towards 
Hindoostan ; and had proceeded as far as Paishawur, 
when he was opposed by an army of Hindoos, under 
the command of Annundpaal, the son of the late Raja, 
A severe conflict ensued, in which the Hindoos were 
again defeated, and their prince obliged to take refuge 
in Cashmire. The Sultan then advanced to the city of 
Moultan ; and, after a siege of seven days, compelled 
Daud Khan to pay a tribute of 20,000 dirhems^ and to 
embrace the true faith.* 


In the year 399, the Sultan again advanced towards 

A. D. 1008-9, Hindoostan ; and Raja Annundpaal 
Mahmood invades having been reinforced by several other 

second tirne.^ Hindoo princes, again opposed him 
in the plains of Paishawur. The contest 
had lasted for several days, when the elephant, on which 
Annundpaal rode, having taken fright, ran off to the 
rear. This circumstance induced the whole of the Hin¬ 
doo army to take to flight. They were pursued by their 
adversaries for two,days and two nights, and 20,000 of 
them fell by the sword. After this victory, the Sultan, 
whose mind was governed by bigotry and fanaticism, 
resolved to proceed to the sacred territory of Nagorkote, 
and to destroy all the temples of the idolaters in that 
district 

There was, at that time, in the vicinity of Nagorkote, 
a celebrated fort, called Bhime, or Bheemnagur, in which 


♦The Afghans were Mohammedans, but of a different sect from* 
the Sultan^ 
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the Hindoos had collected all the wealth consecrated to 
the idols of that and the neighbouring territories, for 

many centuries, Mahmood invested 
A. D. 1009 10 place in the year 400, with, such 

expedition, that the procrastinating Hindoos had not 
time to reinforce tl^e garrison, which at tljat time was 
very weak, and therefore, speedily compelled them to 
capitulate, stipulating only for their lives and liberty : 
thus the whole of the immense wealth contained in the 
fortress fell into the hands of the Sultan ; with which he 
immediately returned to Ghizne, and displayed to his 
astonished subjects such riches as were never before pos¬ 
sessed by any monarch. It was on this occasion that he 
obtained from the Khalif Kader Billah the title of 
Sultan. 

In the year 401,.the Sultan again invaded Multan ; 
. . and, having taken the city by assault, 

slew or mutilated a great number of 
the heretical Afghans, and led away their chief, Daud 
Khan, with many of his followers, captives. 

In the course of this year the Sultan was informed, 
that in the town of Thannasar, not far from Dehly, there 
was an image, named Jug Soom, which was held in the 
highest veneration by the Hindoos ; and that crowds of 
people assembled there annually, from every part of 
India, to worship the idol. This intelligence having 
rekindled the zeal of the Sultan, he resolved to destroy 

A. D. 1011-12. object of profane adoration, and 

in the year 402 marched from Gihzne ; 
but as his route lay through the country of Raja An- 
mundpaal,. with whom he had concluded a treaty of 
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peace, he sent an ambassador to that prince, to demand 
a free passage through his territory, assuring him that 
his troops should not commit the smallest injury on 
any of his subjects. The Raja endeavoured to 
persuade the Sultan to relinquish his undertaking, 
offering to pay him annually the amount of the revenues 
of Thannasar, and to send Mm immediately fifty ele¬ 
phants, and various other presents. His entreaties had 
no effect on the bigoted follower of Mohammed, who 
proceeded witri such expedition, that he arrived at Than¬ 
nasar before the Raja of Dehly could receive the assis¬ 
tance which he had solicited from the neighbouring 
princes. All the inferior images were, by the Sultan’s 
orders, broken to pieces ; but the venerated Jug Soom, 
after having the head destroyed, was sent to Ghizne, 
to form one of the steps of the public mosque, that 
the pious Mohammedans might have the pleasure of 
trampling on this object of idolatrous superstition. Re¬ 
ligious zeal was not the only passion which the Moham¬ 
medans gratified by this expedition ; their avarice 
was also satiated by the rich plunder of the temples. 

After this transaction, the Sultan wished to advance 
to the conquest of Dehly ; but his nobles having re¬ 
presented the danger of proceeding further, until he had 
completely subdued the countries, of the Punjab and 
Multan, he relinquished his intention, and returned to 
his own dominions, carrying with him 40,000 Hindoos, 
of both sexes, as slaves. 

In the year 404 » Sultan Mahmood again invaded 
A D 1013 14 dominions of Pitteraou Jypaal the 

son of Annundpaal, and took the fort 
of Nadoune (probably Nadone of our ma^, The 

3 
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young prince, finding himself unable to contend with 
the invaders, fled to Cashmire, whither he was pursued 
by the Sultan ; who, after having plundered tiiat pro¬ 
vince, and forcibly converted a number of the inhabi- 
tants'^o his own religion, returned to Ghi^ne. 

The year 406 was rendered remarkable by the 
Sultan's unsuccessful attack on 
A. D. 1015 16. Cashmire. He for many months Jaid 
siege to the strong fortress of Koh Kote; and was 
detained so long by this operation, that the winter 
set in with much violence, and a number of his troops 
perished in the retreat. This was the first failure 
this enterprising monarch had ever experienced. 

In the spring of the year 409, Sultan Mahmood, 
having resolved upon an expedition 


A, D. 1018-19. 


against Cannouge, marched 


Ghizne with an .army, said to have consisted of 
130,000 cavalry. He took the route of Cashmire; and, 
after a toilsome and arduous march of three months, 
issued from the mountains which form the northern 
boundary of the country lying between the rivers 
Jumna and Ganges, called by the natives the Dooab. 
His approach was quite unexpected by Korra, the Raja 
of Cannouge, whose capital was, at that time, equal in 
magnificence to any of the cities in India ; and who, 
seeing no other remedy than submission, proceeded to 
the camp of the Sultan, and submitted himself and his 
country to the mercy of the conqueror. 

The Sultan remained some days in Cannouge, 
while his detachments took the forts of Merat and 


Mabin one situated on the Caliy Nuddy, the other 
on tha^anks of the Jumna, 
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From Catinouge the Sultan proceeded to Muttra, to 
this day a celebrated place of Hindoo worship. From 
the Brahmens he met with no opposition, but the plun- 
der he obtained was immense! the images are said to 
have been all composed of gold or silver, and ornamen¬ 
ted with precious stones. The Sultan continued in 
this country for some months, plundering *the inhabi¬ 
tants, and destroying the towns ; after which he 
returned to his own dominions^ loaded with spoil, and 
encumbered with captives. 

In the year 412, intelligence was brought to Ghizne 
A D io'>i ^2 that the princes of India, disgusted 
with the Raja of Carmouge, for his 
•unmanly submission to the Sultan, had invaded his 
territory, and put him to death. Mahmood in conse- 
vrtuence of this intelligence, collected a more powerful 
army than he had ever before masterpj, and marched 
towards Hindoostan. On the occasion he took his route 
through the Punjab, by Lahare. The prince of that 
country, Pitteraou Jypaal, not finding himself able to 
prevent the passage of his invaders, retreated across 
the river Jumna : there he was reinforced by Nunda, 
Raja of Callinger (the capital of Bundelkand), anS^se- 
veral other chiefs. The Sultan having arrived on the 
banks of the Jumna, found the allied Hindoo army dravvn 
up, ready to oppose his crossing the river, which at that 
time was not fordable. He therefore encamped opposite 
to them, till he could form a better judgment of his own 
and of .jrtheir situation ; but, during the night, some of 
^is troops, having swum across the river without orders, 
threw the Hindoos into such cousteraationj ti^t the/ 
all took to il'ght. 
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The Sultan continued to pursue them for several 
days ; but the fugitives, when they had nearly reached 
the confines of CaUinger, again rallied, and drew up in 
order of battle. Their army is said to have consisted 
of 36,000 horse, 45,000 infantry, and a great number 
of war elephants ^ and so formidable was their appe¬ 
arance, that it caused very serious apprehensions to 
the Mussulmans ; but the Sultan, having reconnoitred 
their position, resolved to delay the attack only till 
morning. In this, however, he was disappointed, as 
during the night, the Hindoos abandoned their camp^ 
and retreated in the greatest disorder. The Moham¬ 
medans pursued them for several days, and took a 
number of elephants, and a quantity of their baggage 
but the Sultan, reflecting on the distance he was from 
home, and the state of the countries in his rear, thought 
i{ prudent to return towards GhiznCr 

In the year 413, Sultan Mahmood again entered 
Cashmire, and laid seige to the strong 

A. D. 1022-23, 

fortress of Koh Kote; but having 
been a second time foiled") he proceeded to the Punjab, 
and for several months laid waste that country. Having 
at lengthy however, rendered himself master of the city 
of Lahore, he resolved to annex the Punjab to his own 
dominions, and commanded his troops to desist from 
further depredation. The Raja Pitteraou Jypaal unable 
to contend with bis adversaries, retired to Ajmirc for 
protection ; and the Sultan, after appointing one of 
hh Omrahs to the government of the Punjab, returned 
to his capital 

the year 414^ the Sultan, having resolved to sub- 
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due Nunda, the Raja of Callinger, 
marched from Ghizne with a numerous 
army. He took the route of Lahore : and, when he 
arrived at Gualier, * gave orders for his troops to invest 
that fortress ; but on the chiefs sending him a valuable 
present and several elephants, he continued his jourrrey, 
and shortly after entered the province* of Bundelcund, 

The Raja, mtimidated by the number and prowess 
of his enemies, retired to the fortress of Callinger t 
the commanding situation and strong fortifications of 
which stopped the further progress of the Mohammedan 
arms, and induced the Sultan, upon receiving a large 
sum of money and three hundred elephants, to return 
home. 

In the year 415, the Sultan Jed his. army, over sterile 
deserts, into the province of Guzerat ; 
the capital^: of which he took without 
opposition. He then proceeded to the Island of Diu, 
in which was situated the Temple of Som Naat, a 
celebrated idol, which had been the object of Hindoo 
worship from time immemorial. 

The capture of this temple cost the Sultan the 
Jives of many of his troops; but the immense wealth 
wtiich he found therein amply repaid all his toils, 
and was equal in value to the whole of the plunder 
of his former expeditions. 

The Sultan directed the venerated image of Som 
Naat, w hich was five yards in height, and contained 

♦ Twice talcen by the English, but again ceded to the Mahrattas, 

tCallinger has lately been taken by the English, but not till aft© 
having been repulsed in their first attack. 

t Nehrwaleh. 


A. D. 1024-25, 
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incalcufable wealth, to be broken to pieces, and its^ 
fragments to be sent to Mecca, Medtna, GhJzne, and 
other Mohammedan citJes, as a testimony of his zeal 
and power. 

The troops having suffered much distress, during 
this journey, rn their passage across the desert, the 
Sultan determineJ to return home by the way of 
Moulton ; but even in this route his army experienced 
excessive hardships, both from the opposition of the 
inhabitants and scarcity of water and provisions,^ and 
with much difficulty returned to Ghizne, after an absence 
of nearly two years. 

In the year 417, Mahmood resolved to wreak hfs 

A D 1026 vengeance on the Jats, a tribe of 
Hindoos who inhabited the banks of 
the lower part of the river Sinde. He therefore, early 
in the year, proceeded to Moultan, where he collected 
1500 large boats, each of which he armed with iron 
spikes, projecting over the bow and sides. Some of 
these boats were fitted up as ’fire-ships, and the remain¬ 
der occupied by archers and spearmen. 

The fleet launched from Moultan ; and,, soon after 
their arrival in the country of the Jats, were opposed by 
a fleet said to have consisted of 4000 boats of 
various sizes; but, as the flieet of the Ghiznians had 
the advantage of the current, the boats of the Jats 
were unable to withstand the shock ; ma'ny of them 
were sunk, a number of them were burned, and the 
rest dispersed. After the victory, the Mohammedans 
landed; and, having set fire to the villages, brought 
away great number of the women and children, with 
whom the Sultan returned in triumph to his capital* 
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3rd of April, 
A. D 1028. 


Two years after this event, Sultan .Mahmood died 
at Ghizne, on the 23rd of the second 
Rubby (3rd month,) in the 419th year 
of the Hejira ; and was buried in a 
magnificent tomb erected near the city, which to this 
day is resorted to by Mohammedan pilgrims from 
various parts of Asia, who consider him as having 
been a glorious champion of their religion, and therefore 
reverence his memory. 


MUSAOOD THE FIRST. 

Musaood succeeds to the throne—Character of that Prince— 
He invades the Persian provinces of Kutch and Makeran—Invades 
Cashmire, and takes the celebrated fort Of Sursutty- Invades 
Hindoost5»n, and captures the cities of Hansi and Sunput—- 
Returns to Ghizne—Deposed and murdered by his own subjects. 

Sultan Mahmood was succeded by his second son, 

A D 1030 Mohammed, in the year 421, but as the 
events of that short and unstable 
reign are not connected with the affairs of India, it has 
not been thought requisite to insert it in this abridged 
history. 

Musaood, at the period of his father’s decease, was 
Governor of Hamadan in Persia; and upon his 
succeeding to the throne, for some time made Balkh 
the seat of his empire. He was a man of lofty spirit, 
and great personal strength; on which account he 
was honoured with the title of Rustem the Second. 
His arrow could pierce the strongest coat of mail 
and pass through the body of an elepha^£\^and his 
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iron mace was so heavy, that no man of his time 
could raise it with one hand. He was, withal, of an 
obstinate and fierce disposition, contemptuous of 
authority, and disdaining all obedience. This circum¬ 
stance, in his youth, engaged him in many quarrels 
and greatly disobliged his father; who therefore wished 
to confer the^kingdom on his second son, and, in 
consequence, detached Musaood to the most distant 
part of his empire, previous to his last illness. 

In the year of the Hejira 422, he quitted Balkh, 
and repaired to Ghizne, where having 
settled his authority he employed his 
armies in reducing the maritime provinces of Persia, 
Kutch and Makeran. 

For two years, the attention of the Sultan was so 
much engaged by his Persian provin¬ 
ces, that he had little leisure to 
molest the Hindoos ; but in the year 424, he led 
his army into Cashmire, and invested the fort of 
Sursutty, which commanded the passes. The garrison, 
being intimidated, sent messengers to the king, 
promising valuable presents, and an annual tribute, 
if he would desist from his enterprise, Musaood 
was inclined to listen to their proposals, when 
he received a petition from several Mohammedan 
merchants, who were captives in the fort, stating, 
that they had come into that country in the 
laudable and peaceable pursuit of commerce; that 
the governor of Sursutty had unjustly seized them, 
plundered them of all their goods, and kept them in 
, severe cqniinement: they added, that the provisions 
in the ^ort being nearly expended^ if his majesty 


A. D 1033. 
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would persevere in the siege a few days longer, it 
must surrender to his victorious arms. This intelli¬ 
gence at once roused the anger and ambition of the 
prince. He gave orders for the siege to be prosecuted 
with redoubled vigour. The ditch was in a few days 
filled with sugar-canes from the adjacent plantations ; 
scaling ladders were applied to thfe walls; and the 
infuriate Musselmans entered the fort, and put the 
whole garrison to the sword. The king then ordered 
search to be made for the captive merchants: and 
having liberated them, bestowed on them the royal 
portion of the plunder. This act rendered him beloved 
by the Mohammedans, and dreaded by the Hindoos, 

In the year 427, the Sultan entered the mountain- 

A. D. 1034. region of Sewalic, and invested 

the supposed impregnable fortress of 
Hansi, which he took by storm 0*^11 the sixth day. 
In this place he found immense treasures, which he 
despatched to Ghizne. He then proceeded in person 
to Sunput, a celebrated place of Hindoo worship, 
situated only forty miles from Dehly : here, although 
he met with no opposition, he nevertheless consigned 
the idols and their temples to destruction. After 
thus evincing his intolerant zeal, he returned to 
Lahore ; and having established his son Mujdood as 
governor of that province, he proceeded to Ghizne. 

This was the last incursion of Sultan Musaood 
A. D. 1041 Hindoostan; and in the yeal? 

433, he was deposed, and afterwards 
murdered, by his own subjects. 
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SULTAN MODOOD. 

Proclaimed King^, at Bafkb—Repairs to Gbizne—The Empire 
declines—The Raja of Dehly enters into a confederacy with the 
other Hindoo Princes—Takes the fort of Nagorkote—The 
Mohammedans nearly driven from Hindoostan—The Sultan dies— 
His Successors. 

Sultan Modood, at the time of his father's decease 
was at Baikh, where he was immediately proclaimed 
king. He soon afterwards proceeded to Ghizne ; but 
for several years he was so much occupied by an 
invasion of the Siljokian Tartars, and by civil wars 
that he had no leisure to pursue the conquests of his 
predecessors in India. 

In the year 435, the Raja of Dehly, perceiving the 

The Mohamme declining state of the Ghiznian empire, 
dans nearly driven resolved to make an effort to deliver 
out^flHindoostan j^jg country from the hands of the 
oppressors. He therefore entered into 
an alliance with all the Hindoo pr'nces of the Punjab, 
to attack the common enemy: and, that no means 
might be ommitted to rouse their zeal and animate 
their spirits, he declared that he had seen in a vision 
the deity whose idol had formerly been worshipped 
in the temple of Nagorkote ; and who had informed 
him, that, having revenged himself on the Ghiznians, 
by the introduction of civil broils and discord amongst 
them, if he would advance with his army to Nagorkote 
he should there find him returned to his temple, and 
yepared to assist his worshippers by his divine aid. 

The story, having been propagated by some 
Brahmens who were probably in the secret, was 
' eagerly credited by a multitude of zealots: these 
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having joined the army of the Raja, he proceeded 
at their head towards Nagorkote, having, during his 
route, recovered from the hands of the Mohammedans 
the cities of Thannasar, Hansi, and several other 
places. The fort of Nagorkote, being situated on 
the top of a mountain, and defended by a determined 
Mohammedan garrison, was not Mo - be taken by 
assault; the Raja therefore closely invested it with his 
troops, and patiently waited the slow but certain 
effects of famine. At the end of four months, the 
garrison, finding no hopes of relief, capitulated. 
Previous to the surrender of the fort, the Raja had 
taken the precaution of causing an idol to be 
made of the same size and form of that which 
formerly occupied the temple and having, during 
the night, conveyed it secretly into the place, it was 
displayed, soon after their admission into the fort, 
to the astonished multitude, as the identical image 
which had been'broken to pieces by the Mohammedan. 
This story revived the fame of the idol throughout 
Hindoostan, and thousands of its votaries flocked to 
the victorious standard of the Raja. The princes of 
the Punjab, encouraged by these events, attacked the 
Mohammedans with bravery; and in a short time 
recovered possession of all the places to the east 
of the Indus, excepting the city of Lahore. 

Modood died in the year 441. His successors were, 

A. D. 1049. Musaood the Second, Aly, Rashid, and 
Ferrokhzad, whose short reigns afford 
nothing interest with regard to India. 
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SULTAN IBRAHIM. 

Sultan Ibrahim succeeded his brother Ferrokhzad, 

A D. 1058. ^ prince 

remarkable for his strict morality, and 

observance of religious duties. For twenty-two years 
his attention was much occupied by apprehensions 
from his western neighbours; but in the year 472 
he sent a powerful army to invade 
Hindoostan. He took and plundered 
the ancient city of Adjodin, situated on the skirts of 
the Great Desert; he also captured the celebrated fort 
of Rupal, and carried away 100,000 of the inhabitants 
of that vicinity into slavery. 

In its consequences, the most important event of 
this reign was the appointment of a person named Sham 
Soury to the government of Ghor, as will hereafter be 
explained, Ibrahim enjoyed a long 
and prosperous reign, and quitted this 
tiaortal life in year 492, 


A. D. 1098. 


MUSAOOD THE THIRD. 

Musaood III. the son Sultan Ibralym, mounted 
the throne on the demise of his father. He revised the 
the ancient laws and regulation of the state, and, abro¬ 
gating such as were deemed unreasonable, substituated 
other in their place founded upon better principles. He 
took Mehidi Irac, the daughter of Sinjir, king of the 
Siljoky, in marriage \ which connection cemented the 
peace between those princes. 

During tl:^» reign of Musaood, his general named 
Toghan Sk:n, led an expedition into Hindoostan ; and, 
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having crossed the Ganges, carried the Mohammedan con¬ 
quests farther than those of the celebrated Mahmood 
Ghazy. 

The remainder of the reign of Musaood was passed in 

peace ; and he died at Ghizne in the year 
A. D. 1U5. I . r ^ 

509, after a reign of seventeen years. 

ARSILLA. 

When Arsilla, the son of Musaood, succeeded his 
father, the first act of hia authority was, to seize, and 
strictly confine, all his brotfieiPs. This action gave uni¬ 
versal disgust; and his uncle Bahram, fearing for his 
safety, fled to Sultan Sinjir, who on the part of his 
brother Mohammed, king of Persia, then governed the 
province of Khorassan. Sinjir immediately espoused 
the cause of Bahram, and commenced preparation 
for the invasion of Ghizne. 

Arsilla, being informed of this circumstance, sent 
his mother who was the sister of Sinjir, with a present 
of 200,000 dinars, to negociate a peace for him ; but 
that lady, disgusted with the tyrnny of her son, and 
his cruelty to her other children, strongly urged her 
brother to hostility, 

Sinjir, in consequence, marched from Bost, the capL 
tal of Khorassan, with a powerful army, and advanced 
without opposition to the vicinity of Ghizne; where he 
beheld the army of Arsilla, consisting of 30,000 horse 
an innumerable body of infantry, and 160 war elephants 
drawn out in order of battle to receive him. The con¬ 
test lasted great part of the day; at length by the 
uncommon bravery of Abul Fazil, governoif^oif Seistan, 
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the troops of Ghizne were put to flight; and Arsilla, 
unable to renew the engagement, fled towards 
Hindoostan. 

Sinjir entered Ghizne in triumph, where he remained 

forty days : and having placed Bahram on the throne 

of Ghizne, returned to his own government, 

In the years I i,*Arsilla made an attempt to recover 

bis dominions, but was defeated, taken 
A. D nr;. . t . 

prisoner, and put to death. 


BAHRAM SHAH. 

Bahram Shah was possessed of great courage 
and dignity : he was also a great encourager of learning, 
and spent much of his time with the Literati, each 
of whom he rewarded according to merit. During his 
reign, a great number of books were written and dedi¬ 
cated to him, the most celebrated of which is the 
Mtiklizen at Asrar (Treasury of Secrets), by the famous 
Shaikh Nizamy, 

In the year 512 the Sultan marched to Lahore, 

which had been seized by Mohammed 
A, D. 1118. _ , , ... 

Bahlim, the general of the late mon- 

arch. An engagement took place in the vfcinity of that 
city, in wl.ich Bahlim was defeated and made prisoner; 
but being a person of great plausibility, he not only per¬ 
suaded the Sultan to release him, but to take him into 
his service, and to re-appoint him, to the government 
of Lahore. In return for his clemency, Bahlim em¬ 
braced the first opportunity of rebelling against his 
master. second engagement ensued, in which the 
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rebel was defeated, and, in his flight, fell into a» quag¬ 
mire with ten of his sons, and was never more heard of. 
The Sultan soon after seized the family, and all the 
wealth of the rebel, which he had deposited in Nagore, 
a celebrated fort in the mountains of Sewalic. 

Some years after this event, a young man, named 
Mohammed Hussein, a prince of the royal family of 
Ghor, who was-married to one of the daughters of the 
rebel, having excited the jealousy of the Sultan, was 
put to death ; and this act proved, in its cosequences, 
the ruin of the family of Ghizne. Sief Addeen Soury, 
the brother of the deceased, raised a great army to 
revenge his death. He marched directly to Ghizne, 
which Bahram evacuated, and unable to oppose him, 
fled towards Hindoostan. 

Sief Addeen, having taken possession of Ghizne, 
resolved to make that city the place of his residence ; 
and being under no apprehension from Bahram, he 
permitted the greater part of his army to return, under 
the command of his brother, Alla Addeen, to Ghor. But 
the people of Ghizne, dissatisfied with the conduct of 
their new ruler, took advantage of a severe winter, dur¬ 
ing which the communication between Ghizne and Ghor 
was completely cut off, to invite Bahram to return ; 
and, upon his approaching the city they seized and 
delivered the Prince of Ghor into his hands. 

The conduct of Bahram, on this occasion, was cruel, 
impolitic, and unmanly. The unfortunate captive was 
inhumanly ordered to have his face blackened, to be 
placed backwards on a bullock, and led in procession 
through the town, exposed to the insults and abuse 
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of thejmob. He was afterwards piit to death, and his 
head sent to Sinjir, lieutenant of the king of Persia. 

When intelligence of this event reached Ghor, the 
prince Alla Addeen burnt with rage ; lie advanced with 
a numerous army to Ghizne ; and, having thrice defeated 
Bahram, invested that city, and deliveted it to be plun¬ 
dered by his .troops, and its inhabitants to be massacred, 
for seven days : he then set fire to it in many places, 
and carried his ravages so far as to destroy every 
monument of the Ghiznian kings, excepting the tombs 
of Mahmood, Musaood, and Ibrahim. 

After his defeat, Bahram fled, with the scattered 
remains of his army, towards Lahore ; but he was over- 

A D 1152 whelmed with his misfortunes, and 

sunk under the hand of death in the 
year 547, after a reign of thirty-five years. He was, upon 
the whole, an amiable and virtuous prince ; and had it 
not been for his impolitic and cruel conduct to the Prince 
of Ghor, he might have died with the character of a good 
man. 

The author of the Tabkat Nassery states, that he 
A. D. 1157, reigned forty years, and that his death 

occurred at Ghizne in the year 552 

of the Hejira. 


KHUSERO THE FIRST. 

The son of Bahram succeeded his father (according 

1157. Tabkat Nassery) in the year $ 52, 

and, abandoning the western provinces 
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to the power of his enemies, made Lahore the capital 
of his dominions. He died in that city 
A. D. 1163. in the year 559, after having reigned, 

with no great splendour, for seven years. He however 
deserved, and attained, the character of a good and 
peaceable prince. 


KHUSERO THE SECOND. 


Ascended the throne on the death of his father, and 
reigned thirteen years at Lahore, with 
the reputation of a benevolent and 
just prince. In the year 582, he was taken prisoner by 
the celebrated Mohammed Ghory, who 
sent him to Firoz Koh, where, in the 
year 587, he was assassinated ; which ^vent put an end 
to the Ghiznian dynasty, and transferred the sceptre of 
India to the House of Ghor. 


A. D ii8r. 


A. 13.1189 



SECTION ir. 


The Ghorian Dynasty, 


SULTAN MOHAMMED GHORY. 

Origin of the King of Ghor—Sham appointed Governor of 
Chor—succeeded by his sons, Mohammed Hussein, Sief Add«*ent 
Soury, and Alla Addeen—The succession devolves upon Ghyas 
Addeen, who appoints his brother Mohammed governor of Ghizne, 
and Generalissimo of his forces—Mohammed invades and subdues 
Moultan—Invades P^ishawur—Advances to Lahore, and besieges 
Sultan Khusero in that city—Returns to Ghizne—Again invades 
Hindoostan—Defeated by the Hindoo Rajas of Ajmire and Dehly— 
Compelled to return to Ghizne—Being reinforced, returub, and 
gains a complete victory over the Hindoos—Proceeds towards 
Dehly—Appoints Cuttub Addeen governor of the conquered pro¬ 
vince, and returns to Ghizne- Again invades Hindoostan—Advan¬ 
ces as far as Benaras, and destroys the temples and idols of that 
city—Returns home—Again enters Hindoostan, and takes the fort 
of Biana—Sultan Ghyas Addeen dies, and is succeeded by Moham¬ 
med, who is ^hree year^ after assassinated by the tribe of Gickers. 

The genealogy of the kings of Ghor, according to 

^King^ofGhor. authentic historians, might 

be traced through thirty-two genera¬ 
tions, to the Khalifat of Aly the son-in-law of the Prop¬ 
het, wh^ converted one of their progenitors to the 
Mohammedan faith. 
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It is sufficient' for the present history to state, that 

Sham Soury descendants of this illustri¬ 

ous family, named Sham Soury, hav¬ 
ing condescended to take upon himself the humble 
employment of a merchant, was, on his return fr^m 
India, compelled by a gang of robbers to join their 
party. He was soon after taken prisoner, \t^ith his com¬ 
panions, by the troops of the Sultan Ibrahim, and 
condemned to death. When the executioner was 
about to perform his office. Sham protested his innocence 
with so much appearance of sincerity, that the o'fficer, 
who superintended the punishment, petitioned the 
Sultan in his behalf. The Sultan ordered the business 
to be inquired into; and being convinced of the reality of 
his story, and much pleased with his eloquence and 
address, released him, and conferred on him the ap¬ 
pointment of Master of Requests ; ip which station he 
acquitted himself with so much ability, that he rose gradu¬ 
ally in rank and honours, and was at length appointed to 
the government of Ghor, the ancient patrimony of his 
ancestors. He soon after married a princess of the 
Ghizne, by whom he had seven sons, denominated the 
Seven Stars, and acquired such power as to become 
independent of his sovereign. 

Sham was succeeded, in rotation, by his sons, 
Mohammed Hussein, Seif Addeen Soury, and Alla 
Addeen, who, as we have before related, having taken 
and burned the city of Ghizne, was surnamed (Jehan 
Soze) the Incendiary, 

Alla Addeen, after a short and turbulent reign, died 
in the year 551, leaving govern- 
A D 1156. ment to his son Mohammed ; whe 
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Ghyas Addeen ap¬ 
points Mohammed 
Ghory Generalis¬ 
simo A D. 1171. 


also died in the course of the year, and was succe**ded 
by his cousin, Ghyas Addeen, 

Ghys Addeen, being of an unwarlike disposition, 
appointed his brother, Mohammed 
Ghory, to be hfs general ; and in the 
year 567 promoted him to the govern¬ 
ment cf Ghizne, which, by a reverse 
of fortune, was now become a dependency upon that 
state to which it formerly sent governors. 

In the year 572, Mohammed, in obedience to his 
brother’s command led an army into 
Moultan,and in a very short time sub¬ 
dued that province. Encouraged by 
this event,he in the year ^74, advanced 
through the Sandy Desert mto Guzenat; but Raja Bim 
Deo, having collected a numerous army of Hindoos, com¬ 
pelled the Mohammedans, after suffering many hard¬ 
ships, to retire to their own territories. 

The following year, 575*, Mohattiroed, having 
recruited his army,.invaded the district 
of Paishawar, bordering on Cashmire ; 
time brought it under subjection, 
advanced towards Lahore, where he 
invested Sultan Khusero, the last of 
the Ghiznian dynasty, whom he 
submit to such terms as were 
conqueror and disgraceful to the 


A D 1176. 


A. D. 1178. 


A. D. 1179, 

and in a short 
In 576, he 

A. D. 1180. 

compelled to 
unworthy the 
conquered. 

In the year §80, Mohammed again invaded Lahore,. 

and was again compelled to retreat 
but, in order to secure the final con- 
cuest of that counfry, he built the strong fortress 


D. n€4. 
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of Sal Kote, between the Ravy anl Chunaub, two 
of the rivers which inclose part of the province called 
the Punjab. 

lu the year 582, Mohammed once more invested 

^ the unfortunate Khusero in Lahore 

A. D. 1186. 

and, by a mean strategem. having 
made him his prisoner, put an end to the Ghiznian 
empire, as has before been related in the history of 
that dynasty. 

When Mohammed had settle I the province of 
Lahore, he ieft the government of that place in the 
hands of Aly, chief of Moultan, and returned to 
Ghizne, 

In the year 587 he marched again towards Hin- 

- doostan ; and proceeding to Tiberhind 

A. D. 1191. . , , j . . . 

quickly succeeded m gaining posses¬ 
sion of that city, which he garrispned with a chosen 
detachment, under the command of Mulik Za, and 
returned towards Ghizne. Wnen he had proceeded 
half way, he received information that Pittu Rai, 
prince of Ajmire, and Candu Rai, king of Dehly, 
having formed an alliance with several other Rajas, 
were advancing with an army consisting of 120,000 
horse and 3000 elephants, towards his new conquest 
of Titerhind. 

Mohammed not at all intimidated by this intelli¬ 
gence, immediately retraced his steps, and met the 
hostile squadrons on the banks of the Sursutty, fourteen 
miles from Thannasar, and eighty miles from Dehly. 

Upon the first onset, the wings of the Mohammedan 
army finding themselves outflanked by their opponents 
retired, till, having joined in the rear, they formed 
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a complete circle. The Hindoos, finding their adversa¬ 
ries so much inferior in numbers, advanced with 
great boldness ; and Candu Rai, king of Dehly having 
discovered Mohammed, advanced against him upon 
his war elephant. The Mussulman general, not less 
anxious to contend with his rival, spurred on his 
steed, and, by a' blow from his lance, struck out 
one of his teeth ; at the same time the king of Dehly 
severely wounded his opponent with an arrow. 
Mohammed was so much stunned by his wound, 
that with the utmost difficulty he could preserve 
his seat; which being observed by one of his faithful 
attendants, he immediately vaulted behind him, and 
bore him off from the field of battle. The Mussul¬ 
mans seeing their general in this situation, immediate¬ 
ly took to flight, and were pursued by their enemies 
for forty miles. 

Upon the retreat of Mohammed, the allied Rajas 
continued their march to Tiberhind, which they 
besieged for isixteen months, and were at length 
obliged to grant a most honourable capitulation to 
the garrison. 

After this unexpected defeat, Mohammed retired 
to Ghizne, whence he proceeded to Ghor, the capital 
of his brother ; from . whom he received such an 
addition to his forces, as rendered his army one of 
the most formidable that had ever entered Hindoostan, 
His force is said to have consisted of 120,000 
horse in complete armour, and a vast number of 
irregular cavalry. With these he marched, in martial 
array, first'Co Ghizne, and thence towards India. Upon 
his arrival at Lahore, he despatched a nobleman. 
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named fluraza, with an ostentatious declaration of 
war against the Hindoo princes. These, having been 
prepared for the event, advanced with an army con- 
isting of 300,000 horse, 3000 elephants, and an 
immense host of infantry. The two armies encamped 
in sight of each other, and on the former field of battle* 
being only separated by the river Sursut'ty. • 

As it is a political maxim of the Hindoos never 
to use force when any business can be accomplished 
by stratagem or deceit, they endeavoured to enter 
into an accommodation with Mohammed ; who, 
meeting them in their own way, declared his readiness 
to enter into a truce with them. 

This answer produced the intended effect, and 
lulled the Hindoos into security. But, during the 
night, Mohammed forded the river, and attacked his 
enemies before they were aware of their danger. 

Notwithstanding the confusion which naturally 
occurred on this occadon amongst the Hindoos, their 
camp was of such an extent, that the greater part 
of their army had time to form in order of 
battle, and advanced with considerable regularity, 
in four lines. 

Seeing this formidable array, Mohammed pretended 
to retreat; by which manoeuvre, having induced the 
Hindoos to break their line, he wheeled round on them 
with his most select squadrons, and in a short time 
carried terror and defeat through all their ranks. 

Candu Rai king of Dehly, and many other princes, 
were slain on the field of battle. Pittu Rai, Raja 
of Ajmire, was taken prisoner, and afterwaids put to 
d^tbu The spoil of the camp, which was immensely, 
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rich, fell into the hands of the conquerors ; and the 
forts of Sursutty, Samana, Khoram, anU Hansi, surren¬ 
dered after the victory. 

Mohammed proceeded in person, and took possessi¬ 
on of Ajmire, having barbarously put many thousands 
of the unfortunate inhabitants to the sword, reserving 
the rest for‘slavery ; but upon the promise of a large 
tribute from Gola the son of Pittu Rai, he made over 
the country, to him, and released his captives. 

^ He then turned hib victorious standards towards 
Dehly, with the intention of plundering that city ; 
but was prevailed on by the son of the late Raja, at 
tlie expense of a great sum of money and valuable 
presents, to abandon his design. 

Mohammed then left his faithful slave and general, 
Cuttub, in the fort of Khoram, with a considerable 
army, and marqhed himself with the main body 
towards the mountains of SewaJJic, which form the 
northern boundary of that part of Hindoostan, plun¬ 
dering and ravaging all the countries in his way to 
Ghizne. 

After the return of Mohammed, his general Cuttub 

^ ^ who afterwards became highly dis- 

A. D. 1192. ^ 

tinguished in the annals of India 

advanced, in the year 589, from Khoram, and took 

from the son of Candu Rai the imperial city of Dehly. 

He thence proceeded to Merat, which he captured in 

a short time ; and having subdued the fortress of Kole, 

(now called Allyghur,) between the Rivers Jumna and 

Ganges, took up his residence for s^me time in that 

place. 

In the year 591, Mohammed Ghory egain advance 
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into Hindoostan, but met with no op- 

A. D. 1194. position till he had reached Etaya on 
on the bank of the Jumna, where he was encountered 
by Rai Joy, prince of Cannouge. The Hindoos were, 
however, defeated by the vanguard under Cuttub, and 
much plunder was seized by the cpnquerors. After 
this skirmish, the Mohammedans advanced and took the 
fort of Assy, in which they found immense treasures. 
Thence they proceeded to Benares, which they easily 
captured ; and either wantonly or zealously broke down 
and destroyed all the idols and temples of that celebra¬ 
ted seat of Hindu learning. Mohammed then returned to 
Kole, where he again confirmed Cuttub as his viceroy 
in India ; and hence, laden with treasure, he took the 
route of Ghizne. 

Scarcely had Mohammed crossed the Indus, when 
one of the relations of Pittu Rai, late king of Ajmire 
whose name was Himraje, rebelled against Gola, the son 
of his prince, and compelled him to take refuge with 
Cuttub the Mohammedan general, The latter imme¬ 
diately advanced with a considerable army to Ajmire, 
where he quickly re-established Gola in his authority. 

The same year, Outtub invaded the p^'cvince of 
Guzrat, and, having vanquished Raja Bim Deo, took 
ample revenge for the defeat the Mohammedan arms 
had sustained in the year 574. After plundering that 
rich country, he returned in triumph to Delhy. 

In the year 599, Mohammed, for the last time, en- 

^ tered into Hjndoostan ; but after taking 

A D. 1202. , , • 1 

the fort of Biana, he was obliged to re¬ 
turn in haste towards Ghizne ; where upon his arrival, 
he received ^.intelligence of the death of his brother^ 


D. 1202. 
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to his attendants and slaves, gave to Cuttub a 
larger sum than to any other of the boys ; but as 
soon as the company broke up, Cuttub distributed 
his present among the inferior servants of the 
palace, sayings that as the fSultan's favour supplied 
all his wants, he had no use for money. This con¬ 
duct being* reported to the Sultan, he was much 
pleased, and promoted Cuttub to stand at the side 
of his throne ; and by degrees raised him to the con¬ 
fidential office of Master of the Horse. 

In one of the expeditions of Mohammed Ghcry 
against the king of Khuarizm, Cuttub, being detached 
with a party of horse to procure forage, was, after 
exhibiting many proofs of valour, taken prisoner, 
and" carried before the Khuarizm monarch, who ordered 
him to be secured with iron chains. A day or two 
after, a general .engagement took place between the 
two armies, in which the Khuarizmians, being defeated, 
fled, and left their prisoner seated on a camel, fast 
bound with chains. In this situation he was retaken 


by some of his friends, and sent to the Sultan, who 
on seeing him, was much affected, and, as a mark 
of the highest honour and regard, bestowed on him one 
of his own dresses. 

When, in the year 588, Mohammed Ghory had 


Cuttub made 
Command«r-in- 
c^ief 

A. O. 1192. 


taken his revenge of the princes of 
Ajmire and Dehly, by the total defeat 
of their armies on the banks of the 
river Sursutty, he appointed Cuttub 


commander-in-chief of his forces in Hindoostan, with 


orders to prosecute his conquests in that country. 


As soon as the Sultan returned to Ghizne, Cuttub 
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commenced his operations, by the capture of Merat, 
a celebrated fortress in the Dooab; after which he 

He besieges and proceeded to Dehly, and laid siege to 
takes Uehly. city. He was there opposed by 

a powerful army of Rajepoots : but, after a bloody 
contest, the Hindoos were defeated, ^and compelled 
to retire within their walk. Cuttub continued to 
press the siege, and in a short time compelled the 
garrison to capitulate; by which he became master 
of the imperial city, which has ever since been con¬ 
sidered as the capital of Hindoostan, although some¬ 
times forsaken by its emperors. 

In the month of Ramzan, of the year 589, the 

A. D. 1193, Jats who were subject to the 

Raja of Neherwala, in Guzerat, laid 
siege to the fort Hansy ; but the governor defending 
himself with great bravery, gave time for Cuttub 
to march to his assistance. Upon the arrival of the 
Mohammedan army, the Jats hastily retreated, and 
were pursued to the confines of their own 
country. 

The following year, Cuttub crossed the river 
Jumna, and took the celebrated fort of Kole (Allyghur,) 
in which he found 1,000 horses and much plunder. In 
this place he continued to reside for some time. 

In the year 591, Cuttub proceeded from Dehly, to 

meet his master, who was advancing 
A. D. 1194. r ^ 

from Ghizne, with an intention of sub¬ 
duing the countries of Cannouge and BenareSj. When 
they m^t, Cuttub presented the Sultan with .a hundred 
Arabian horses, an elephant made of gold, aiid another 


A. D. 1194. 
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of silver ; and caused his army, consisting of 50,000 
horse, to pass in review before him. 

The Sultan was much pleased with Cuttub's conduct 
and, having conferred on him a dress of honour, ap¬ 
pointed him to command the first division of the army. 

With this division, which consisted of his own troop 
he totally cTefeated Jychund the Raja of Benaras, who 
fell in the heat of the battle. The number of slain was 


so great, that for a lang time the body of the prince 
could not be found, but was at length recognised by 
his artificial teeth, which were fixed with wedges of 
gold. 

After this victory the Sultan proceeded to the city 
of Benaras, and demolished nearly one thousand Hindu 
temples. He then laid waste this country to the 
boundaries of Bengal ; and after securing all the 
elephants, treasijre, and property belonging to the 
Raja, (great part of which was found in the fort of Assy,) 
he returned towards Ghizne, leaving Cuttub as Viceroy) 
of Hindoostan. 


After some days march, the Sultan sent Cuttub a 
letter, declaring him his adopted son 
med adopts cuttub the same tune, as a proof of 

as his son his special favour, sent him a white 

elephant, one of those taken from the 
prince of Benaras. This animal, of so uncommon a co¬ 
lour in Hindoostan, was rode constantly by Cuttub, and 
died three days after the decease of his master. 

Upon the death of Mohammed Ghory, in the year 


^ , 602, Cuttub succeeded to the uncon- 

CuUub succeeds . r , t 

Mohammed Ghory trolled possession of the Indian pro- 

“A. D, 1205. vinces ; and having established Delhy 
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as the capital of his dominions, he may be consider¬ 
ed as the first Mohammedan king of Hindoostan. 

C-ittub died at Lahore, in the year 607. His reign, 
properly speaking, was little more 
A. D. 1210. four years, though he enjoyed all 

the state and dignity of the sovereig^n for more than 
twenty. 

As it was during the reign of Cuttub Addeen Abiek 
that Bengal became subject to the Mohammedan arms, 
we now turn to the affairs of that province. 


SECTION III. 

Of the early Mohammedan Co7iquerors of Bengal. 


MOHAMMED BUKHTYAR KHULIJY, 


Origin of Biikhlyar Khulijy—His arrival at Dehly—Unsuccessful 
application to be admitted into the Imperial service—He obtains 
employment from one of the provincial Governors— Raises a regi¬ 
ment of his own Clan—Noticed by the Viceroy—Appointed to the 
command of an army destined to invade the province of Behar— 
Conquers that country—Returns to Dehly^—Ke-appointed Governor 
of Behar—History of Luchmunyah, the last Raja of Bengal— 
Bakhtyar invades Bengal—Selects the ancient City of Gour as the 
Capital of the two Provinces—Attempts the Conquest of Thibet—• 
Compelled to retreat—Returns to Bengal- Dies. 


The first chief who exalted the banners of Moham- 
. med in the fertile plains of Bengal, 

tyar^KhulijyMohammed Bukhtyar Khulijy. 

This person was an inhabitant of Ghor, 
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a city in the district of Gurinseir, on the northern boun¬ 
dary of Afghanistan, and the tribe of Khulijy.* Nature 
had not been favourable to Bukhtyar in his formation : 
he was ill-favoured, and of a mean appearance * and, 
amongst other deformities of his person,, it is stated, 
that when he stood upright the end of his fingers ex¬ 
tended considerabVy below his knees. When arrived at 
the age of manhood, he repaired to Ghiz^ne, and offered 
himself as a volunteer to the officers of Mohammed 
Ghory ) but they disgusted with bis appearance, refused 
to enrol him amongst their levies. Disappointed in 
his hopes, he proceeded to Dehly, and, on his arrival 
in that city, made a tender of his services to the offi¬ 
cers of Cuttub Addeen the Viceroy ; but the inspector 
of recruits again rejected him. Finding it impossible 
to obtain employment in the imperial service, he enlis¬ 
ted as a cavalier with Oughul Beg, one of the provincia 
governors : in this situation, his activity, courage, and 
abilities, soon recommended him to the notice of his 
superiors, and he quickly obtained promotion. 

When Mohammed Bukhtyar had acquired some 
celebrity in his new situation, he invited several parties 
of his own tribe, who were in want of employment, to 
accept him as their commander, and bad the good 
fortune shortly after to be admitted, with his regiment, 
into the service of the Viceroy. Having signalized 

himself on many arduous occasions, he 

A. D. 1199. 

was at length (about the year 596) 
appointed .to the command of an army destined to the 
conquest of Behar. 

♦ Throughout Dow^s History of Hindoostan this name softened 
into Cheligi^ which renders it unintelligible to a native of the East. 
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In this undertaking he was again successful; for 
after ravaging and plundering all the country, and sak^ 
ing the capital,^ he returned, at the end of two years, 
loaded with plunder the whole of which he laid at 
the feet ot the Viceroy, who was so much pleased with 
his conduct, that he conferred on him such honours 
as excited the envy of all his contemporaries. 

The mode which the courtiers devised to get rid of 
an envied favourite, would be incredible in a civilized 
nation: but, as the circumstance occured in an assem¬ 
blage of illiterate soldiers, who considered courage as 
the chief virtue, we cannot refuge to give credit to the 
following extraordinary anecdote, which is corroborated 
by several historians. On a public occasion, when the 
whole court of the Viceroy were assembled, some of 
the nobles took an opportunity of introducing the sub¬ 
ject of the late conquest of Behar, and of extolling the 
feats of bravery performed by the General: they added 
that, such was their high opinion of his courage, they 
were assured he would, single-handed contend with 
and overcome a fierce elephant : this being contradicted 
by some other person in the secret, the question was at 

#Mr. Wilford states, in the 9th volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, that the kings of Behar, or Magadha, were for many ages 
the sovereigns or lords-paramonnt of India. If such was the case, 
their descendants must have degenerated exceedingly ; for at the 
period of the Mohammedan invasiori, the Raja, instead of heading 
his army in defence of his country and religion, shamefulh abscond¬ 
ed, leaving his capital, then a celebrated seat of Hindoo learning 
(whence its name of Behar\ so destitute^ that it was taken bv a 
detachment of two hundred men who put a number of the unoppo^ing 
Brahmans to the swor 3 , and plundered all the inhabitants. 

5 
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length submitted to the Viceroy, and by him prcjposed 
to Mohammed Bukhtyar, who dreading the imputation 
of cowardice more than death, foolishly agreed to try 
the contest. 

One of those elephants which are kept for fighting 
by the princes of the East, and which was then in a 
state of intojcication, was shortly introduced into the 
area in front of the palace ; and Mohammed, without 
making any other preparation than merely throwing off 
his coat and girding up his loins, advanced with a 
battle-axe in his hand. 

The elephant, which had been accustomed to 
contend in that place, either with one of its own 
species or some more ferocious animal, took little 
notice of its puny foe, till, urged on by its driver, 
it made a charge at Bukhtyar, who dexterously 
avoided, and, at the same moment, struck the elephant 
with his battle-axe with such force on the trunk, that 
the animal screamed out and ran off. Shouts of 
wonder and acclamation resounded through the palace; 
and the Viceroy not only presented the General with 
a large sum of money himself, but ordered all the 
nobles to present him with an offering of congratula¬ 
tion. The sum collected on this occasion was 
of considerable value ; but the General, scorning to 
be thus enriched, added a sum of *his own, and 
made a donation of the whole to the inferior servants 
of the court. 

Shortly after this transaction, Mohammed was, 

A. O. 1202 . S 99 . re- 

appointed Governor of Befhar, with 
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orders, to extend his conquests over all the neighbouring 
territories. 

The remainder of the year 599, was occupied by 

A D i'’02 '' Bukhtyar Khulijy in firmly establish- 
ing his authority over the province 
of Behar, and making such inquiries into the state 
of Bengal as might facilitate the conquest of that 
country. 


Bengal wasjat that period ruled by a Hindoo 


History of 
Luchmunyah, the 
last Raja of 
Bengal. 


prince, named Luchmunyah, who 
resided at Nuddeah, still a celebrated 

seat of Hindoo learning, and whose 


history has been thus succinctly narrated by nearly 


a contemporary historian.^it 


On the death of Luchmun the father of Luchmu¬ 
nyah, this prince was still unborn ;• but as his mother 
who was of the royal family of the Sovereigns of, 
India, was far advanced in her pregnancy, the 
nobles seated her on the throne, and made their 
obeisance. When the princess felt the pains of 
labour approaching, she assembled the astrologers and 
Brahmans, and consulted them on the probable destiny 
of her child. 


The astrologers, having attentively considered 

■^Abu Omar * Menhajaddeen Giorjany, whose history, the 
Takbat Nassery^ was published in the year of the Hejira 658, 
corresponding with A. D. 1260, only fifty-eight years after the 
conquest of Bengal. The author had conversed with many 
persons who assisted in the conquest of that country; and he 
himself passed several months at the capital of Ben^gaL 
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the position of the heavens, declared^ that if the 
child should be born before a particular hour, hi^ 
destiny would be replete with misery ; but if after 
the time specified, he should enjoy a very long 
reign. 

The intrepid lady immediately gave positive 
orders to her attendants, that, without paying any 
attention to her feelings, or regard to her safety, they 
should use every endeavour to postpone her delivery. 
The measures they adopted were rude and cruel ; 
and although their efforts were attended with 
success, it was at the expense of the life of the 
mother.* 

As soon §as the child was born, he was laid on 
the throne, and the commencement of his reign dated 
from that instant, This prince nominally ruled Bengal 
for eighty year; and was distinguished for his clemency, 
generosity, and justice. 

In the 599th year of the Hejira, the Mohammedans 
^ ^ having conquered the province of Behar 

and extended their ravages to the bor- 
aers of Bengal, the Brahmans and astrologers waited oi: 
the Raja^ and represented that their ancient books con¬ 
tained a prophecy that the kingdom of Bengal should 
be subdued by the Toorks ; that they were convinced 

♦This cirGumstance will not be thought improbable by those 
who are acquainted with the little value the Hindoos set on 
the life of a woman, and the importace of the birth of a son 
Jn proof of the first, see A sialic Researches^ vol. IV. chap 
22; and of the latter, see Note 6, to Wilkins’ Translation of thar 
Bhagvat Qeela, 
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the appointed time was now arrived ; and advised him 
to remove his wealth, family, and seat of government 
(then at Nuddeah) to more secure and’distant part of 
the country, where they might be safe from any sudden 
incursion of their enemies. 

The Raja, on hearing this representation, asked the 
Brahmans if their books gave any description of the per¬ 
son who was to be the conqueror of his dominions. They 
replied in t’^e affirmative, and that the description 
exactly corresponded with the person of the Moham¬ 
medan General, then in Behar. 

The Raja, being far advanced in the years, and par¬ 
tial to his capita], would not listen to their advice, and 
took no measure to avoid the danger. But the nobles 
and principal inhabitants sent away their property and 
families, either to the Province of Jagemaut, situated 
on the sea side, or to the countries on the north-east 
bank, of the Ganges. 

In the year 600, Mohammed Bukhtyar Khulijy, 
having acquired sufficient information 

Bukhtyar invades 

Beaya], of the unguarded state of Bengal, se- 

A. D. i 203 > 4 . cretly assembled his trocps; and 

marching from Behar, proceeded with such expedition 
towards Nuddeah, that his approach was not even sus¬ 
pected. 

On his arrival in the vicinity of the city, he concealed 
his troops in a wood, and, accompanied by only 
seveteen horsemen, entered the city. On passing the 
guards, he informed them, that he was an envoy,, going 
to pay his respects to their master. 
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He was thus permitted to approach the palace ; and 
having* passed the gates, he and his party drew their 
swords, and commenced a slaughter of the royal atten¬ 
dants. 

The Raja, Luchmunyah, who was then seated at din¬ 
ner, alarmed by the cries of his people, made his escape - 
from the palate by a private door, and getting on board 
a small boat, rowed with the utmost expedition down 
the river. 

The remainder of the Mohammedan troops now ad¬ 
vanced, and, having slaughtered a number of the Hin¬ 
doos took possession of the city and palace. Soon as 
this intelligence was conveyed to the Raja, he became 
overwhelmed with affliction ; and resolving to dedicate 
the remainder of his life to religion, he continued his 
journey to Jagernaiit, and had the consolation of dying 
soon after in the vicinity of the sacred temple. 

After the flight of the Raja, Bukhtyar gave up the 
city to be plundered by the troops, re- 

■Rukhtvar selects 

Gour as bis Capi- serving for himself only the elephants 
and public stores. He then proceeded, 
without opposition, to Luknowty, and established the 
ancient city of Gour^ as the capital of his dominions. 
As a necessary part of this ceremony, he destroyed a 
number of Hindoo temples, and with their materials 
erected mosques, colleges, and caravanseries, on their 
ruins.t 

#The following extract from Major Retirell’s Memoir'of a 
Map of Hindoostan, gives the best modern account of the 
city of Gour that is to be found in print: 
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Although elated by success, and absolute master of 
an extensive dominion, he did not assume to himself 
independence, but continued to stamp the coin with the 
name of the Sultan of Ghor ; and sent a great portion 
of the elephants and treasures to Cuttub Addeen, the 
Viceroy, at Dehly, 

In the course of a year, Mohammed Bufehtyar, hav¬ 
ing completely subdued Bengal, and stationed garri¬ 
sons in all the strong places, was seized with the 
mad ambition of adding the bleak mountains of 
Bootan and Thibet to his dominions, He therefore 

“ Gour, called also Lucknonti, the ancient c^^pital of Bengal 
and supposed to be the Gcngia regia of Ptolemy, stood on 
the left bank of the Ganges, about twenty-five miles below 
Rajemal. It was the capital of Bengal 730 years before 
Christ, and was repaired and beautified by Homayoon, who 
gave it the name of Jenniiteabad ; which name part of the 
eircnr, in -which it was situated, still bears. According to 
Fehshta’s account, the unwholesomeness of its air occasioned 
it to be deserted soon after ; and the seat of government 
was removed to Tanda, or Tanrah, a few miles higher up 
the river. 

“ No part of the site of ancient Gour is nearer to the 
present bank of the Ganges than four miles and a half; 
and some parts of it, which were originally washed by that 
river, are now twelve miles from it. However, a small stream, 
that communicates with the Ganges, now runs by its west 
side, and is navigable during the rainy season. On the 
east side, and in some places within two miles, it has .the 
Mahanada river ; which is always navigable,]and|COmItiunicates 
also with the Ganges. 

“ Taking the extent of the luins of Gour S at ^-the most 
reasonable calculation, it is not less than fifteen miles in length 
(extending along the old bank of the Ganges), and from two 
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SO 


Bhakh.yar attempts appointed Mohammed SheranlChulijy 
the Conquebt of his principal officer, to be his deputy 
Thibet. during his absence ; and proceeded, 

with a select detachment of 10,000 horse, towards the 
ridge of mountains which separates India from Tartary 
and China. ^ 

These mountains were inhabited by three distinct 
tribes, called Koonch, Mikeh, and Neharu. These 


to three in breclth. Several villages stand on part of its 
site ; the remaindar is ekher covered with th’ck fores’s, the 
habitations of tigers and other beasts of prev ; or become 
arable land, whose soil is cliicflv composed’of brick-dust. The 
principal ruins are, a mosque lined with black marble, elaborately 
wrought ; and two gates of the citadel, which are strickingly grand 
and lofty. These fabricks, and some few others, appear to owe 
their duration to the nature of their maierials, which are less 
marketable, and more'"difficult to separate than those of the ordi¬ 
nary brick buildings, which have beer, and continue to be, an 
articile of merchandize : and are transported to Moorshedabad, 
Matilda, and other places, for the purpose of building. These 
bricks are of the most solid texture of any 1 ever saw ; and have 
preserved the sharpness of their edges and smoothness of their 
surfaces, through a series of ages. The situation of Gour was 
highly convenient for the capital of Bengd and Behar, as united 
under one government : being nearly centrical with respect to the 
populous parts of those proyinces : and near the junction ot the 
principal rivers that compose that extraordinary inland naviga¬ 
tion,* for which those priviuces are famed: an.l, moreover, 
sec^^red by the Ganges and other rivers, on the only quarter from 
which Bengal has any cause for apprehension.” 

t In consequence of this conduct, which was imitated by his 
successors, many Hindoo Figures and Insc^riptions are tQ bejaund 
in the ruins of these Mosque§. 
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people have all Tartar countenances, and speak a 
language between Hiiidy and Thibetian. 

Mohammed Bukhtyar had the merit of converting 
one of the Chiefs of the tribe of Koonch to the 
Mussulman faith, to whom he gave the name of 
Aly Miekh. This person undertook to be his guide 
and director on this expedition. He fii^t led the 
army to a city named Burdehun, or Murdehun, under 
the walls of which ran a very large river, called 
Bungmutty, three times, as broad as the Ganges. 
This river falls into the Indian Sea, which is called 
in the Hindy language, Sumundur. For ten days 
they proceeded upward, along the banks of this 
river; till they entered the narrow defiles of the 
mountains, and came to a stone bridge consisting of 
twenty-two arches, over which the army crossed. 

As the possession of this bridge v>^as of the utmost 
consequence, to secure a safe retreat, Mohammed 
Bukhtyar took the precaution of leaving a strong 
party to guard it, under the command of two 
officers; one of whom was of his own tribe, but the 
other a Toork. 

When the Raja of Kamroop was informed that 
the army had crossed the bridge, he sent an envoy 
to Mohammed Bukhtyar, to solicit his friendship 
and offering, if he would postpone the expedition 
for another year, he would, at the expiration of that 
period, join him with all his forces, and lead him by an 
easy route, into Thibet. 

Mohammed, being either anxious to finish his 
undertaking, or giving little credit to the promises 
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of the Raja, declined bis offer ; and proceeded for 
fifteen days through narrow valleys and over lofty 
mountains, till at length the army entered an 
extensive plain of Thibet, well cultivated and inhabited. 
They shortly after came to a well-fortified town 
the inhabitants of which opposed them courageously, 
and killed a’number of the Mussulmans.* 

The armour of these people was entirely composed 
of bamboos, sewed or tied together with raw silk. 
With such materials they very ingeniously formed not 
only shields, breast-plates, and cuishes, but even 
helmets. Their offensive weapons were long spears, and 
large bows and arrows. 

After a hard day's contest, the Mussulman forces 
were obliged to retire to their camp, without 
any other fruit of victory than a few prisoners ; 
from whom they learned, that, at the distance 
of fifteen miles, there was a very large and 
strongly fortified ^city, called Kurmputtun, which was 
inhabited by Brahmans and Bootaneers; that their 
prince was a Christian, but that he had in his service 
an innumerable army of brave Tartars well versed 
in the use of the bow and spear; that a thousand or 
fifteen hundred horses were daily sold in fits market ; 
and that the species of horse, called Tanyan, or 
Tangan; well known in Bengal^ was brought from 
thence:-—that, on the first appearance of the Mussul- 

♦ MenhajaHdeen, the author of the Tabkat Nassery^ asserts, 
that, in the year 642 of the Hejira, he visited, at Deocote in Ben¬ 
gal, Muatmid Addowleh, one of the officers who attended Bukh- 
tyar on this expedition ; and that he learned the facts from him. 
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mans, an express had been, sent off to the city; 
and that, without doubt, a powerful force would arrive 
from thence early next morniug. 

This intelligence very much alarmed Mohammed 
Bukhtyar, whose army was considerably reduced by 
fatigue and battle. He therefore called a council 
of war, in which it was resolved that they should 
immediately retire, and return at a more favourable 
opportunity, tvith a greater force. 

Two hours before day, the Mussulmans silently 
commenced their retreat; but as soon as the inhabitants 
of the country were aware of their intentions, they 
set fire to all the forage and grain which was on 
their route, and threw various obstacles in their way. 
At length, after suffering the greatest hardships, 
the Mussulmans arrived, on the fifteenth day, at 
the banks of the river which they had crossed : but 
how great was the disappointment of Mohammed 
Bukhtyar, to find that tne officers, to whom he had 
entrusted the defence of the bridge, having quarrelled 
with each other, had^ abandoned their pest; and that 
the insidious Raja of Kamroop,* now taking advan- 

* The boundaries of Kamroop are very indefinitely described. 
The name is applied by Mohammedan writes to all the countries 
between Bengal and Thibet, from the river Gunduck on the west 
to the Bnrhampooter on the east. The crossing of so large a 
river determiners the country invaded to have been South Assam, 
although the account of the Tanyan horses might lead us to sup¬ 
pose it was Bootan. From Doctor Wade we learn that Kamroop 
WJis formerlv a very extensive kingdom ; and that its capital was 
the present town of Rangamuttv, in the N. E. corner of Bengcil.— 

Asiatic Annual Register^ 1805. 
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tage of the cfistresses of the Mussulmans, had cornbin- 
ed with the enemies to cut oiT his retreat, and 
bad, in consequence, broken down two of the arches 
of the bridge. 

In this dilemma, Mohammed ordered his troops 
to take possession of a large Hindoo temple, which 
was in the*vicifiity, and which contained many massy 
idols of gold and silver ; whilst a party were employed 
in cutting down wood and bamboos, to form rafts 
for crossing the river. During this time, the Raja 
of Kamroop, having collected a large army, surrounded 
the Mussulmans; but knowing that his troops could 
not withstand the close attack of their invaders, he 
ordered them to construct a line of circumvallation, 
composed of stakes interwoven with bamboos, at 
a considerable distance round the temple, and thus to 

starve their enemies to death. 

• 

When the Mussulmans saw this wall rising on all 
sides of them, they called out to their Commander ; 

If we rem-^in longer here, we shall all be caught in the 
net of these infidels.’* So saying, Jhey made a sudden 
charge upon the Hindoos, and cut their way through 
the unfinished stockade; they then retreated to the 
banks of the river, and each man employed himself in 
devising some means of getting over, whilst the Hindoos 
annoyed them from a distance with their arrows. 

One of the troopers having ridden some way up the 
^ banks of the river, discovered a place 

. <^^strov’ed^ which'for a short distance was ford- 

^-escapes with great ^ble. The army seeing this, and sup- 
difficulty. j.osing that the ford extended across 
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the river, impetuouly rushed after him ; nor did they 
discover their mistake till too late. The majority of' 
them were carried away by the rapidity of the current, 
andfound a watery grave • whilst the General, and a small 
number of the best-mounted soldiers, with much diffi¬ 
culty reached the opposite side. 

When Mohammed Bukhtyar had reached Kooncb 
(probably Cooch Beyhar) he was hospitably received oy 
the inhabitants and especially the relation of Aly 
Miekh, who endeavoured to alleviate his wants, and to* 
mitigate his sorrows ; but melancholy and disappoint¬ 
ment overwhelmed him ; add a few days after his arrival 
at Deocote in Bengal, he sunk under the pressure of his 
calamities, amidst the execration and curses of the or¬ 
phans and widows of the soldiers who had fallen a sacri¬ 
fice to his insatiable tambirion. His 

A. D. 1205-6. . • ^ 4. r> u j 

remains were carrieq to Behar, and 

there buried. These events happened in the year of the 

Hejira 602. 

Aly Murdan Khulijy, governor of Barsool, who will 
hereafter be noticed in this history, was suspected oi 
having shortened the days of Mohammed Bukhtyar, by 
stabbing him while he lay in a state of stupefaction ; but 
« as tTiere does not appear to have been sufficient induce^ 
ment for so foul a deed, the story may, with probability, 
be imputed to the machinations of his rivals, or to the 
sanguinary character which he afterwards evinced. 



MOHAMMED SHERAN AZA ADDEEN] 

Or^iii of M:ihT.nimed Sheran—Promoted by Mohammed 
Bukhtyar tothe command of his army—Elected Governor of Luck- 
nowty (Gour) arter the death of Bukhtyar, under the title of Aza 
Addeeti—Excites the jealousy of the Emperor, who sends an 
army against him—Defeated, and killed in a quurrel of the 
Khulijy Chiefs. 

Mohammed Sheran was a person of good family, of 
the tribe of -Khulijy, and had given many proofs of 
activity and valour. It is related, that, after the M.os- 
sulman forces had taken possession of the city of Nud- 
deah, and the troops were occupied in collecting the 
spoil from all the neighbouring villages, Mohammed 
Sheran was for three days absent, without any person 
knowing what was become of him. As Mohammed 
Bukhtyar esteemed him one of his best officers, he 
much regretted his loss, and sent a number of people 
to search for his body, Some of these, entering a wood, 
discovered Mohammed Sheran, mounted on horse¬ 
back, with his spear in his hand, driving before him a 
body of thirty war-elephants belonging to the Raja, the 
drivers of whom were endeavouring to carry them off, 
but had been compelled by this indefatigable officers to^ 
return towards the city. This act of bravery raised him 
high in the opinion of Mohammed Bukhtyar : he pro¬ 
moted him to the command of his army ; and, when he 
set out on his unfortunate expedition, he left Sheran at 
Lucknowty, as his Deputy in the government. 

When Mohammed Sheran was informed of the death 
of his master, he marched with the troops under his 
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command to Deocote, with an intention of sei;iing Aly 
Murdan, who was strongly suspected of having murdered 
tne late Governor ; but that Chief, alarmed at his ap¬ 
proach, fled to his goverment of Barsool, where he made 
some resistance : he was however at length taken prison¬ 
er, and consigned to the charge ot Baba Ispahany 
Cutwall. After this event, Mohammed* Sheran returned 
to Lucknowty ; where all the Mussulman commanders 
being assembled, they unanimously elected him to be 
their Chief, on condition of each receiving a certain distrit 
or Jeod^ for the supportof their troops. On this occa¬ 
sion Mohammed Sheran assumed the ensigns of royalty, 
and took the title of Aza Addeen. 

In the mean time, Aly Murdan, having bribed the 
CutwalU in whose charge he had been left, made his 
escape to Delhy ; where he informed Cuttub Addeen, 
who had just then assumed the title of Emperor of Hin- 
doostan, of the state ofaffliirs in Bengal. 

The Emperor, jealous of his authority having been 
thus slighted, ordered Kemar Roumy, Governor of Oiide 
to proceed to Bengal, and to make a new division of the 
district amongst the Khulijy Chiefs. He was also direc¬ 
ted to establish in that country an imperial Dewan, to 
receive the royal proportion of the revenues. 

On the approach of the Imperial army, one of the 
Khulijy Chiefs, named Hissan Addeen Avuz, to whose 
lot had fallen the district of Gungowtry, or Kuthoury, 
joined the royal standard, and was confirmed in the 
government of Deocote ; but the other Chiefs, disdair.- 

* An olficer somewhat similar to the Ma) or^or chief magistrate oi 
a town. 
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ing submission, opposed Kemar Roumy: they were 
however defeated, and fled towards Cooch Beyhar, 
where, quarrelling amongst themselves, Mohammed 
Sheran fell by one of their swords. 

After this events, Kemar Roumy, pardoning the re¬ 
maining Chief‘s, made a new division of the country 
amongst them ; *and having appointed an officer to re¬ 
ceive the Imperial portion of the revenues, returned to 
his own government, 


ALY MURDAN KHULIJY ALA ADDEEN. 

Aly Murdan graciously received at Dehly—Accompanies Cut- 
tub Addeen in his Expedition to Ghizne—Appointed the Emper¬ 
or’s Viceroy in Bengal—Rejects the authority of the Court of 
Dehly on the death of the Emperor—Proclaimed King of Bengal 
— Becomes vain and capricious—Assassinated by his Nobles. 

Aly Murdan KiiUlijy, who was suspected of the 
murder of Mohammed Bukhtyar, was a man of great 
activity, courage, and resolution ; and on making his 
escape from. Bengal, was graciously received at the 
Court of Dehly, where he arrived just as the Emperor, 
Cuttub Addeen, was setting out for Ghizne. He imme¬ 
diately offered his services to attend the royal stirrup ; 
and his request having been complied with, he in a short 
time insinuated himself so much into the good graces 
of the Sultan, that he became one of his greatest favou* 
rites. 

Alths,ugh Cuttub Addeen was at first successful in 
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driving away his rival Eldoze, and in gaining possession 
of the city ot Ghizne, he was finally obliged to relinquish 
it, and to retire Lahore,* where, as has been before 
^ ^ ^ related, he died in the year of the 

Hejira 607. During the expedition to 
Ghizne, Aly Murdan was taken prisoner, and carried 
into the presence of Eldoze, who so far gyve him his 
liberty, as to permit him to attend him while hunting* 
The recompense which he made for this act of con¬ 
descension, was an offer to imbrue his hands in the 
blood of that prince ; but his overture having been re¬ 
jected, he was sent back to Cuttub Addeen, with whom 

^ „ he returned to Lahore ; and, about 

A. D. t2o8. ^ . 1 

the year 605, was appointed to be 

that Emperor’s Viceroy in Bengal. In obedience to 
the royal mandate, Hissam Addeen Avuz, and the 
other Khulijy Chiefs, met the new Viceroy on the banks 
of the river Coosa ; thence they carried him to Deocote, 
and placed him on the Musnud. Shortly after, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Lucknowty (Gour), and obtained the undis¬ 
puted control of the kingdom. 

Upon the death of Sultan Cuttub Addeen, in 607, 
Murdan rejected the authority of the Court of Dehly, 

. and, assuming the white umbrella and 

A. 1). 1210. , ^ 

other ensigns of royalty, caused 
' himself to be proclaimed King of Bengal, under the 
title of Sultan Ala Addeen. 

Previous to this event Aly Murdan had been 

* See History of Hindoostan, A. H 602. 

6 
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esteemed a vigilant and brave officer, but his head now 
became turned with vanity. On his public court- 
days he used to talk of the Kings of Persia, Khoras- 
san, and Dehly, as his inferiors; and went so far 
as to bestow provinces of their dominions on his menial 
servants. 

It is related, that one day a merchant complained 
to the new king, of having lost all his property by 
shipwreck or some other accident. The king asked 
of what country he was; and when informed that 
he was a Persian, he desired his minister immediate¬ 
ly to draw out a patent, constituting the merchant 
Governor of Ispahan. The minister, not daring 
to say that Ispahan was the property of another mo¬ 
narch, retired to an adjoining apartment, under pretence 
of preparing the patent ; but soon after returned, and 
represented to his majesty, that the merchant was truly 
grateful for the fAvour conferred, but that, it was requisite 
he should be attended by a proper escort of troops, and 
should enter on his government in a dignified style, he 
begged to be further assisted with a sum of money, for 
the purpose of purchasing horses and equipments. Aly 
Murdan felt himself outwitted ; but rather than lower 
his dignity, he ordered a large sum to be given to the 
fellow. 

Had the conduct of this king been restricted to such 
. ludicrous actions, it might have been excused by his 
subjects, though very offensive to the neighbouring 
monarchs ; but he extended the hand of rapine dan 
murder not only to the Hindoos, but unjustly put seve 
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Kil of the Khulijy nobles to death. Their patience being 
at length exhausted, they assassinated 

A. D. 12 [2, 

him, in the second year of his irapoltic 
a-eign, and the 609th year of the Hejira, 


HISSAM ABDEEN AVUZ GHVAS •ADDEEN, 

His Origin—Enteitains two Derveishes, who predict his future 
greatness—Accompanies Mohammed Bukhtyar into Bengal, and 
promoted the goverrment of Gungowtry—Elected to the Musnud 
of Bengal—Improves the City of Lucknowty—Makes tributary 
the neighbouring Rajas—Offends the Court of Dehly— Prevents 
-the Emperor’s army from passing the Ganges—Makes peace with 
the Emperor—Drives the Royal troops from Behar—His territory 
again invaded by the Empero<Ps array—Slain, after raany proofs 
of valour, 

Aftkr the assassination at Aly Miydan, the Khulijy 
Chiefs raised to the throne Hissara Addeen Avuz, 
a nobleman who had given frequent proofs of his abili¬ 
ties and valour, and who was highly esteemed by all 
parties. 

This Chief was descended of a good family, who 
^ resided at Ghor in Persia. When he ar- 

Addeen. rived at the age of manhood, he travell- 

ed towards Toorkistan, in order to im¬ 
prove his fortune ; and one day, having climbed an hill 
called Pooshteh Afroz, he there found two Derveishes, 
who putting, their trust in Providence, travelled through 
the world without any worldly care, or attention to their 
owQ. wantsu After the customary ^aJutation^ the Der- 
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veishes asked him if he had any provision with him. 
He replied that he had ; and immediately opening his 
stores, gave them several cakes of bread, and some 
savoury meats. While they were eating, be procured 
them water to drink ; and during the continuance of 

the meal, he respectfully attended 
His pvosperifcy • , , , 

foretold. them as a servant. When they had 

finished, they returned him thanks, 

and told him that he must imniediately proceed to 
India, where there was a kingdom allotted for him. 

Hissam Addeen, feeling a confidence in thedr predic¬ 
tion,-was much rejoiced at this intelligence, and imme¬ 
diately turned his steps towards Hindoostan. On his 
arrival there, he was admitted into the service of his 
countryman, Mohammed Bukhtyar, whom he accom- 
panii^d into Bengal, where he'quickly obtained promo¬ 
tion, and, at the time of his master’s death, was Gover¬ 
nor of Gungowtry. 

On his election to the Musnud of Bengal, he assum¬ 
ed the title of Ghyas Addeen, and, having removed his 

residence of Lucknowty (Gour,) he 
Improves the city much pains, and expended 

large sums of money in improving that 
cfty. He built there a superb mosque, a college, and a 
caravansery ; and, as the country in the vicinity of Gour 
was subject to innundations, he constructed causeways, 
extending on one side to Naghore in Beerbhoom, and 
on the other side to Ueocote, being ten days’ journey,, 
which enabled the inhabitants to travel with convenv- 
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ence, at all times of the year, over a tract which had 
been considered nearly impassable during the season of 
the rains.* 

This prince was a liberal encourager of the arts and 
literature. Many of the stately edifices of Qour were 
erected by him ; and he bestowed ample pensions upon 
the learned and devout. He also distributed Justice 
with great impartiality, making no distinction between 
the rich and the poor, the Mohammedan and the 
Hindoo. 

His time, however, was not occupied solely by these 
acts of peace. He carried his arms into the territories 
of the Rajas of Kamroop, Tirhoot, and Jagernaut, which 
had never been before subdued by the Mohammedan 
arms, and compelled them to pay him tribute. 

For ten years he reigned with great prosperity ; 

* Colonel Colebrook, late Surveyor-general of Bengal, was 
of opinion, that the Ganges formerly r^n undej the walls of 
Goiir, although its present bed is three miles distant from the 
ruins : t but the following description of that city, written on the 
spot by Menhajaddeen, author of the Tabkat Nassery, A iJ. 
1243-4, proves that the Ganges ran through the middle of it, 

^ and that the city, or citadel, was on the western side of the 
river which confirms Mr Wilford’s I supposition respecting the 
course of the Ganges. “The writer of this work arrived at 
Lucknowty in the year 641, and visited all the religious 
•buildings erected by that prince (Hissam Addeen Avuz). 
Lucknowty consists of two wings, one on each side of 

*See Asiatic Researches, Vol. vii. p. lo. 8vo. edition. 

J Ibid Vol. V. p. 272. 
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but having neglected to send presents to the court of 
, ^ Dehly, the Emperor Aftumsb son-in- 

JL/. I225* 

law of Cuttub Addeen, in the year of 
the Hejira 622, marched from Dehly, and without oppo¬ 
sition, tc^k possession of Behar r but Ghyas Addeen,, 
having secured all the boats, pi'evented the royaf army 
from crossing the Ganges ; and, by the mediation of 
some friends, the Emperor at length agreed to make 
peace, and let him retain the governnnent of Bengal on 
the following conditions ;—that the money should in 
future be stampt, and the (proclamation)read, 

in the name of Altumsh ; and that Ghyas Addeen 
should present the Emperor with thirty-eight efephants 
and a large sum of money, and send annually a tribute to 
Dehly. These terms having been ratified, the Emperor 
returned towards Dehly, previously appointing a 
nobleman, named Mulk Ala Addeen, to be Governor of 
Behar : but scarcely had he arrived in his capital, be¬ 
fore Ghyas ASdeen crossed the river, dispossessed the 
new Governor, and drove the royal troops o-ut of the 
district of Behar. 

the Ganges : the western side is called Dal, and the city of 
Lucknowty is an that side. Frona Lueknowty to Naghore (in 
Bcerl>hoom), and, on the other side, to Deocote, a mound 
or causeway is formed the distance of ten days’ journey, which 
in the rainy season prevents the waters from overflowing the 
lands and if this mound did not exist, there would be no other 
mode of travelling, nor of visiting the edifices in the neighbour¬ 
hood, but in boats. Since his time^ in consequence of the 
construction of the causeway,, the road is open to every body. 
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The Emperor was highly irrftated at this 
conduct ; and having assembled a numerous army in 
Oude" under the command of his son, Nasir 
Addeen, he ordered that prince to proceed to, 

and subdue Bengal. Nasir Addeen 
A. D. 1227. , , ^1.1 ^ 

marched from Oude in the year 024, at 

a time when Ghyas Addeen was employed-in subduing 
some of the Raja in the eastern parts of Bengal : in 
consequence of which the young prince obtained posses¬ 
sion of Lucknowty without opposition. But as soon as 
Ghyas Addeen had received intelligence of the invasion, 
he hastened to meet his opponents. He courageously 
attacked them in the neighbourhood of the capital ; 
and, after exhibiting many proofs of valour, fell, with 
many of his Chiefs, either on the field of battle, or imme¬ 
diately after, by the hands of the executioner. 

This prince reigned twelve years ; and with such 
reputation, that even the Emperor Altumsh always 
spoke of him with the highest respect, saying, that he 
well deserved the title of Sultan, and the epithet of Sup¬ 
porter of the Faith, 


THE PRINCE NASIR ADDEEN. 

On the death of Ghyas Addeen, the young prince 
took possession of Bengal and Behar, in the name of 
Emperor ; and having sent the family of the deceased 
and the plunder of Lucknowty to Dehly, was 
appointed Viceroy of those provinces, with permission 
to use the red umbrella, and other insignia of royalty. 
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V He is said to have ruled with great justice for nearly 
five years, and died at Lucknowty in 

A. D. 1228-9. 

the year 626. Upon this event, the 
Khulijy Chiefs revolted, and for some time threw the 
affairs of Bengal into confusion ; but the Emperor Al- 
tumsh having marched from Dehly on 
A, D. 1229-^0. • 

the news of his son's death, entered 
Bengal early in 627, and, after defeating the rebels, ap¬ 
pointed Mulk Ala Addeen to the government 


MULK ALA ADDEEN, and SIEF 
ADDEEN TOORK. 

The former of these Nobles, after having held the 
government of Bengal for four years, was succeeded by 
Sief Addeen Toork, who, at the end of 
A. D, 1237, . . . . . . 

three years, died by poison (A. H. 034). 


AZA ADDEEN TOGHAN KHAN. 

Origin ofToghan Khan~Promoted to the Government of 
Bengal—Invades Tirhoot—Seizes the Province of Kurrah Manik- 
pore—His unsuccessful attack on Ketasun—The Orissians besiege 
bim in Gour—Tiraour Khan sent to his assistance—Superseded 
by Timour—Retires with his property to Dehly—Appointed 
Gc^vernor of Oude—Dies. 

Toghan Khan was born in the district of Khota in 
Tartary, He was handsome in his person, and posses¬ 
sed of every amiable quality. Whilst a youth, he was 
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purchased by the Emperor Altumsh, who for several 
A D 1235 employed him in confidential 

situations in the royal household, and 
in the year 630 appointed him to the government of 
Budaoon (now Rohilcund) Having distinguished 

himself in this situation, he was pro- 
A. D. 1237. . ^ 

moted to Behar ; and on *the death of 

Sief Addeen Toork, in 634, was rewarded with the impor¬ 
tant government of Bengal. 

VVhen Sultana Rezia, daughter <^f the Emperor Al¬ 
tumsh, ascended the throne of Dehly in the end of the 
year 634, Toghan Khan sent an eloquent agent, with 
valuable presents to Court, and by these means was not 
only confirmed in his government, but was also promo¬ 
ted to the highest rank of nobility, with permission to use 
the red umbrella, as the representative of the Empress. 

In order to signalize himself in his new situation 
the Governor led his army into Tirhoot ; and having 
compelled the Raja to pay him a large sum of money 
returned in triumph to Gour. 

During the early part of the impotent ref^n of the 
Emperor Musaood, Toghan Khan, finding that all the 
other Omrahs were extending their authority to the 
annihilation of the Imperial dignity, resolved to add 
the proyince of Kurrah Manikpore to his dominions. 
With this intention he marched from Gour ; and hav¬ 
ing effected his purpose without any opposition, remain- 

A in the city of Kurrah for a consider- 

A. U, X242. 

able time. During his residence there* 
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in 640, he was joined by Menhaj Seraje Addeen Gior- 
jany, author of the Tabkat Nassery, with whom he 
shortly after returned to Bengal. 

In the year 641, the Raja of Jagepore (Orissa) hav- 
^ ^ ing given some cause of offence, Toghan 

Khan marched, in the month of Shual, 
to Ketasun, ‘on fhe frontier of Jagepore, where he found 
the army of the Raja had thrown up entrenchments to 
oppose him. 

On Saturday the 6th of Zykad, the Mohammedans 
drew up in order of battle, and, having made a vigorous 
attack on the entrenchments of the enemy, succeeded in 
taking two of the lines ; but there being still a third and 
the troops fatigued and oppressed with heat, Toghan 
Khan allowed them to halt and refresh themselves. 
In the mean time, a small party of the Hindoo cava'ry 
getting into his ^rear, seized upon the elephants, and 
began to plunder the camp. On seeing this, the 
Mohammedans retreated in great disorder ; and being 
warmly pursued by their enemies, numbers of them 
were slaiqi and all their baggage and elephants seized 
by the enemy. Toghan Khan was therefore compelled 
to return with ignominy to Lncknowty, whence he 
sent a special messenger to solicit assistance from 
the Emperor. 

The Raja being encouraged by this success, invaded 


Orissians 
besiege Gour, 
A. D. i 244 - 


Bensal ; and in the month of Shual 
of the following year, 642, the Orissa 
army, which was accompanied by a 
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number of war elephants, laid siege to the city of 
Gour, but were vigorousiv opposed by Toghan Khan. 
Another party of the Orissians made an attack upon 
Naghore, the capital of Beerbhoom, the defence of 
which had been entrusted to Kureem AdHeen, who 
with a great number of his followers fell in the con¬ 
test, and the town was plundered by the*enemy. 

In the mean time, the army of Oude, under the 
command of Timour Khan Keran, which had been 
ordered by the Emperor to the assistance of Toghan 
Khan, approached Lucknowty. When intelligence of 
this event reached the Orissians, they were alarmed 
and retreated with their plunder to their own 
country.* 

When Timour Khan arrived at Lucknowty, being 
either irritated at the Hindoos having escaped with 
their plunder, or captivated by th(j appearance of 
the rich country through which he had passed, he 
affirmed that his commission from the Court super¬ 
seded Toghan Khan in the government, and demanded 
possession of the city of Lucknowty. This claim was 
resisted by the Governor; and an appeal to arms 
was the result, from the dawn of day till the sun 
had nearly attained the meridian, the inhabitants of 
Bengal were amused by the view of two Mohammedan 

* The national vanity of Fenshtah has induced him to 
convert the attack of the humble Orissians inth an invasion 
of Tartars, part of the immense host of Jenghiez Khan, who 
about that period w#*re approaching lndia.~6V^ History of 
Hindoostan^ vol, I./. 179 
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armies opposed to each other: but, by the interfer¬ 
ence of Menhajaddeen, and other mutual friends of 
the Chiefs, the combatants were at length separated, 
and each party returned to their respective campsf 
That of Toghan Khan being close to the gate o, 
the city, most of his men went into the town 
either to th^ir families, or to procure provisions, 


Timour Khan 
supersedes Toghan 
Khan in the gov¬ 
ernment of 
Bengal. 


leaving their Chief nearly alone. The 
spies of Timour haviiig brought him 
intelligence of the situation of his 


rival, he immediately headed his 
cavalry, and rushed towards the tent of Toghan 
Khan. 

The latter had barely time to vault on his horse, 
. and to take refuge within the city 

walls. This event occurred on Satur- 

r 

day the 5th of Zykad, 642. 

After this, by the intervention of Menhajaddeen 
Giorjany, and seme other friends, it was agreed that 
Toghan should be allowed to take away with him 
all his treasure, elephants, and other property, and 
that Timour Khan should continue as Governor of 
Bengal. 

Toghan was favourably received at the Court of 

A. D 1246 Dehly, and was soon after appoint¬ 
ed Governor of Oude, in which situa¬ 
tion he died in the year 644. 


A. D. 1246 
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TIMOUR KHAN RERAN. 

Timour Khan was a native of Kipchak (north 
of the Caspian Sea,) and was purchased by Sultan 
Altumsh for 50,000 RytcL Being a 'youth of great 
comeliness and bravery, he was speedily promoted 
to various offices of importance, and was at length 
entrusted with the government of Oude ; whence, as 
has been before related, he proceeded to Bengal ; 

A. D 1246 wliich country he governed with 
great prudence for two years, and 
died at Gour in the year 644, on the same night 
that his predecessor, Toghan Khan, died in the city 
of Oude. His remains were, by his own desire 
carried to Oude, and were buried close to those of 
his rival. 

SIKF ADDEEN YUGAN TUNT. 

Originally a Turkish slave, succeeded to the 
^ government of Bengal; and reigned 

* with considerable reputation for seven 

years. He died at Gour, in the year 651. 



IKHTYAR ADDEEN,TOGHRIL KHAN 
MULK YUZBEK. 

His Origin—Intri^iing disposition—Coiifiaemnt—Raised to 
the G >vernment of Bengal—Invades Orissa, without success-- 
Invades the Raja of Azmurdun, and obtains much plunder— 
Aims at independence—Qnsaccessful Expedition against 0 ide— 
Invades the Raja of Kamroop, and plunders his capital—Defeat¬ 
ed in his retreat from Kamroop, and taken prisoner—Dies. 

This Chief was also one of the Tartar slaves 
of the Emperor Altumsh ; and having been 
degrees promoted to an important command 
in the army, joined the rebels, who, in the year 
634, deposed Ferose, the son of his master, and 
exalted |the Sultana Rizia to the th rone; but 
three years afterwards he turned his arms against 
the Princess, and became a favourite with the emperor, 
Byram Shah, riis intriguing di5position, however, having 
rendered him suspected, two months before the tragical 
death of that emperor, which occurred in the end of the 
year 639, he was seized and confined ; but upon the ac¬ 
cession of Musaood he obtained his release. Under the 
reign of that emperor, he obtained first the government 
of Tiberhind, and subsequently that of Lahore. In 
this situation he evinced a refractory spirit, and was re¬ 
called to Dehly ; but was pardoned at the intercession 
of his friends. He was subsequently intrusted with the 
government of Cannouge, and afterwards with that of 
Ottdh; whence, on the death of Sief Addeen Yugan 
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. _ Tunt,(A. H. 651) he was transfe»red 

A. D. 1253. , n , 

to Bengal. 

The first act of his government was the assembling 
of an army, to revenge the disgrace 

Unsuccessful ex¬ 
edition against the which the Mohammedan arms had 

Onssians. sustained, in the year 641, from the 

Raja of Jagepore (Orissa), as has been before related. 

He accordingly invaded the dominions of that prince, 


and was victorious in two battles ; but in the third was 
completely defeated, and lost all his elephants ; among 
which was a white one, esteemed a great curiosity. 

In the following year he invaded the territories of 
the Raja o{Azmurdan* and took the capital of that 
prince, with all his treasure and elephants. After over¬ 
running that country for some months, he rerturned, 
loaded with plunder and captives, to Lucknowty, 

The success of his late expedition, and the distrac- 
tedstate of the empire of Dehly, inflam- 

Mulk Yuzbka'ms . Governor with the ambition 

at independence. 1 

of independence: he accordingly assum¬ 
ed not only the red and black, but the white umbrella , 
and took upon himself the title of Mogies Addeen. 
Shortly after, he assembled a numerous army, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Oudh. Here he was opposed by the Gover¬ 
nor of that district; and it being rumoured that the 
Emperor was marching in person against him, he made 

a speedy and disgraceful retreat to Bengal. _ 

# Probably Silhet, in which there is still a large town, called 
Azmurgunge. 
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This rebellion of Mulk Yuzbek against his legiti- 
inate Sovereign rendered him contemptible in the eyes 
of all mankind ; nor did his all actions go unrequited, as 
will subsequently appear. 

In the beginning of the year 655, he assembled his 
^ ^ • . army, and having crossed the Bagmut- 

vades Kamroop, t'lver, invaded the territories of the 

A, D. 1256-7. Raja of Kamrpop.* That Chief, finding 

himself unable to oppose the Mohammedans, retreated 
into the mountains ; and his capital was taken posses¬ 
sion of by the invaders, who found ^therein immense 
wealth. Mulk Yuzbek ordered a mosque to be built ; 
and after the accustomary prayers and thanksgiving,, 
for the success of the Mohammedan arms, had been read, 
he was proclaimed Sovereign of the United Kingdoms of 
Bengal and Kamroop. 

During this lime, the Raja sent an ambassador to 
MulkYuzbek, offering, on condition of his retiring, not 
only to pay him a large tribute of money and elephants, but 
also to stamp the coin in his name. The.se offers were 
rejected by Mulk Yuzbek with disdain; but he had 
shortly occasion to repent his temerity ; for the Hin¬ 
doos, having taken possession of the roads, cut off all 
the supplies of grain ; and as soon as the rainy season 
set in, cut the banks of the rivers, and overflowed all 
low country. In this dilemma, the invaders attempted 
to retreat accross., the mountains ; but lost their road, 
and suffered the greatest distress. At length the Hin- 
# See Note in p.. 53. 
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doos, having Completely surrounded them in a defile, 
galled them severely with their arrows. Mulk Yuzbek 
who rode upon an elephant, being thereby rendered 
very conspicuous, was mortally woun- 

Defeated and 

mortally wounded, ded; after which the whole of the 
A. D. Mohammedan army yielded themselves 

prisoners to the enemy. Mulk Yuzbek was then carried 
before the Raja ; and when introduced to that prince, 
he requested that his son, who had been with him in 
the battle, might be sought for, and, if alive, brought to 
him : his request was complied with ; and the youth 
having been found among the prisoner, was brought to 
his father, who embraced him, and immediatelly after 
yielded up his soul to his Maker. This event occur¬ 
red in the year 656, 


JELAL ADDEEN KHANY. 

As soon as the;death of Mulk Yuzbek was known at 
the Court of the emperor Nasir Addeen Mohammed, 
the ministers of the empire Judging it a favourable op¬ 
portunity to recover their influence in 

A. D. 1257. 

Bengal, despatched (in the year 656) 
a Chief, named Jelal Addeen Khany, to take possession 
of that province, This officer was received by the sub¬ 
ordinate Chiefs with every mark of respect due to the 
Imperial authority, and permitted to assume the reins 
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of government without any opposition, Jelal Addeen, 
after settling the business in the neighbourhood of 
Lucknowty, was induced to lead his army into the east¬ 
ern part of Bengal, to reduce some of the independent 
Rajas to obedience ; but while thus employed, his 
government was invaded from a quarter whence he could 
least have suspected it : for'Irsilan Khan, the Imperial 
Governor of Kurrah, having been intrusted with the com- 
mmand of an army to subdue the Raja of Callinger, in 
BundelcUnd, suddenly turned his footsteps towards 
Bengal, and,after a siege of a few days, got possession of 
Gour. In a subsequent engagement he killed Jelal Ad¬ 
deen ; but in consequence of his sending the elephants, 
horses, and other property of the murdered chief, as a 
bribe to the flagitious minister, the Vizier of the con¬ 
temptible Court of Dehly, his conduct was overlooked. 


IZA AL MULK, TAJADDEEN, IRSILAN 
KHAN, SUNJIR KHUARIZMY. 

THtS Chief was also one of the slaves of the Em¬ 
peror Altumash, and was promoted, by degrees, to the 
princit)al offices of the state. He at length, in.the year 

D 12-8 obtained the government of Kur- 

^ * rah, with orders to subdue the coun¬ 
tries of Callinger and Malwa : but having made several 
inarches in that direction, he suddenly turned his route 
towards Bengal ; the Governor of which province being 
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absent on an expedition to the eastward, he, after a 
siege of three days, obtained possession of the city oi 
Lucknowty. The Governor, Jelal Addeen, returning 
soon afterwards, an engagement took place, in tjie 
month of Jummad 657, between the two chiefs. The 
latter was slain in the contest ; and the ^lur\der of his 
property having been remitted to Dihly, procured the 
confirmation of the usurper. He continued to rule 

^ Bengal for two years, and died at 

A. D. 1260, ^ f ^ 

Lucknowtv in the year 659. 


MOHAMMED TATAR KHAN. 

This Chieftain was celebrated fo» his generosity, 
bravery, and virtue ; and so great a favourite with the 
army, that on the death of his father, the late Gover¬ 
nor, in 659, he took quiet possession of his office : and 
the attention of the Emperor Nasir Addeen being at 
that time much occupied in defending his northern 
frontier against the Moghuls, it was thought unadvisable 

A D 126" depose him. But when, in the year 

Tatar Khan sends 664, the reins of Supreme authority 
had fallen into the able hands of Balin, 

L/Cihy. ^ 

the Governor of Bengal drew his neck 
within the circle of obedience, and despatched to Dehly 
a rich tribute, consisting of sixty-three elephants, great 
quantities of silks, muslins, and a large sura in 
specie. 
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As this event occurred in the first year of Balin’s 
-reign, the Emperor considered it an auspicious omen,, 
and ordered the cavalcade to be introduced into the 
capital with great pomp. The agents were received in 
pdblic'court, in and were distinguished by dresses of 
honour ; and a few days after received from the hands 
of the Emperor a commissioti, confirming Tatar Khan 
in government ; to which were added several presents 
as a proof of the royal favour. This conduct had 
such an effect on the mind of Tatar Khan, that he 
^ continued thenceforward a faithful vas* 

' * sal of the Court of Dehiy, and died 

at Lucknowty in the year 676. 


SULTAN MOGIES ADDEEN TOGHRIL. 

ProiTiOted to the Government of Bengal—Enforces tribute' 
from the neighbouring Rajas—Invades Jagenagur—Aims at 
independence, and proclaims himself King of Bengal—Obtains 
two successive victories over the Royal army—The Emperor 
takes the field in person, and Toghril retires towards Jagenagur 
—Pursued by the Emperors’s armv—His> Camp surprised-- 
Toghril' slain while endeavouring to escape—His Adherents and 
Relatives put to death—The Emperor bestows the government on 
Nasir Addeen, the youngest of his own sons. 

Toghril wa« originally a Tartar slave, and had the 
^ . good fortune to be purchsed by the' 

Emperor Balio, with whom he be¬ 
came so great a fai^ourite, that, on the government of 
bengial becoming, vacant,, he w^ intrusted with, that 
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important command. Being a person of a courageous 
and active disposition, he turned his arms against the 
Rajas whose territories adjoined to the north-east of 
Bengal, and compelled them to’ pay him tribute. 

In the year 678, he assembled a very numerous 
army, and invaded the country of 
gu’’ryA.%.^’i279^ Jagenagur (Tippera). * After having 
defeated the Raja in a general en¬ 
gagements, he plundered the inhabitants, and brought 
away with him immense wealth and one hundred ele¬ 
phants. At this period the Emperor Balin was confin¬ 
ed to his bed by sickness ; and his two sons were 
employed in defending the northern boundaries 

Toghril rebels kingdom against the Moghuls.* 

against the Toghril, fired by ambition, and destitute 
Emperor. . r • i , 

of every principle of gratitude, deemed 

this a fovourable opportunity to render himself in¬ 
dependent ; and having caused it to be reported that 
the Eqpperor was dead, he assumed the red umbrella 
and other insignia of royalty, and proclaimed him¬ 
self King oV Bengal, under the title ot Sultan Mogies 
Addeen. 


When this intelligence reached the Court ofDehly, the 


Toghril twice 
over-comes the 
Royal Army, 


Emperor was much alarmed; and 
though far from being well, he ap¬ 
peared in public, and caused it to be 


notified throughout all his dominions that he was 

o 


^ ♦ These were the, troops of Zingis or Jeaghiez Khan, 
who at the period made several incursions into Hindoostan. 
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perfectly recoyered from his indisposition. He also 
wrote a letter to Toghril, upbraiding him with his in- 
jdfratitude, and conjuring him to return to his allegiance : 
but this letter not producing any effect on the mind of 
the traitor, the Emperor appointed Mnlk Abektegien, 
whose title was Ameen Khan, to the government of 
Bengal; and placed under his command a numerous 
army, ordering him to proceed and expet the rebel 
Abektegien marched from Oude, crossed tie river 
Gogra, and continued his march towards Bengal. He 
was met on the frontier by Toghril, who having previ¬ 
ously corrupted some of the Tartar Chiefs in the royal 
army, engaged the remainder, and obtained an easy 
victory. 

On receiving intelligence of this event, the Empe¬ 
ror was enraged, and ordered Abektegien to be hanged 
at the gate of Oude, the seat of his late government. 
He at the same time despatched another army, under 
the command of Turmutty, a Turkish officer, with 
orders to extirpate the rebels. But this General v/as 
not more successful than his predecessor : he was totally 
rooted, and lost all his baggage and the public treasure. 

When the news of this second defeat reached the 
Emperor, he was overwhelmed with 
affliction ; but recovering his former 
energy, he resolved to proceed in 
person against the rebel ; he therefore 
gave orders to assemble a numerous army ; and having 
collected an immense fleet of boats in the rivers Jumna 
and Ganges, he proceeded, early in the rainy sea 30 i\ 


The Emperor 
take the field in 
person asrainst] 
Toghril 
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accompanied by his younger son, Bagora Khan, towards 
Bengal. 

Although Toghrii would have boldly defied an army 
commanded by any of the nobles, he durst not openly 
contend with his former master and sovereign : he there¬ 
fore collected all his wealth and elephants, and proceed¬ 
ed with a chosen detachment toward^ Ja^enagur, re¬ 
solving to remain there till the Emperor should return 
to Dehly. 

On the arrival of the Emperor at Gour, he appoint¬ 
ed Hissam Addeen governor of Bengal; and haxing 
halted there a few days, to make the requisite arrange¬ 
ments, he then proceeded, in pursuit of the rebel towards 
Jagenagur. 

When the Imperial army arrived at Sunergong,^^ 

♦ In Dow’s History, Vol. i. p. 202, Jagenagur is said to have 
been a town in Orissa, near Cuttack ; but this passage proves 
it to have been situated on the eastern side opf the Burhampooter. 
The Jagenagur mentioned bv Ferishtah should have been written 
Jageporc, still a town of some consequence in Cuttuck. See Page 
65. 

Sunergong is thus described in Rennell’s Memoir of the Map 
of Hindoostan:— 

“ Sunergong or Snnnerganm, was a large city, and the pro¬ 
vincial capital of the eastern division of Bengal, before 
Dacca was built ; but it is dwlnled to a village: it is 
situated on one of the branches of the Burhampooter, about 
thirteen miles south-east from Dacca, and was famous for a 
manufacture of fine cotton cloths 

That Dacca is a modern city, is evinced by its not being 
noticed, at least under that name, in the Ayeen Akbiry. See 
Sircar Sunergong, Vol. II. p, 288* 
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Dhinuj Rai, the Chief of that district, paid his compli¬ 
ments to the Emperor, and, having taken the test of 
allegience, undertook to guard the passage of the river 
against the rebel, should he endeavour to make his 
escape that way. 

The Emperor continued his march with great ex¬ 
pedition, but for, many days could obtain no information 
respecting Toghril. He therefore ordered a detach¬ 
ment of 7000 horse under the command of Mulk Barik, 
to proceed a day’s march in advance of the army and 
to scour the country for intelligence. 

After a lapse of several days, a picquet, consisting 
of forty horse, belonging to the advanced guard, com¬ 
manded by Mohammed Shir, fell in with some grain 
merchants, whose empty sacks evinced that they had 
lately disposed of their property. Of these Mohammed 
inquired if they had seen or heard aught of the rebel 
army. They at first pretended ignorance; but Moham¬ 
med having ordered one of them to be beheaded, the 
others fell on their knees, and acknowledged they had 
on that morning disposed of their grain in the rebel 
camp, which was only a few miles in front of them. 

Mohammed immediately despatched the merchants, 
under an escort, to the officer commanding the advanced 
guard, and proceeded with his forty troopers till he came 
within sight of the camp^ and could plainly distinguish 
the tents of Toghril, and that the rebels 
were so completely off their guard as 
to have turned their horses loose into 
the cornfields. Being fired with the ambition of seizing 
the rebel himself, Mohammed urged bis small party to 
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make the attempt; they advanced in full spee^ and 
were permitted by the unsuspicious enemy to enter 
the camp. On their arrival at the tent of Toghril, they 
drew their swords, and, crying out “Victory to the 
Emperor Balin !” rushed forward to the tent of audience 
and put a number of the persons therein to death. 


Toghril, on hearing the alarm, su^poS^ng he was 
surprised by the whole of the royal army, fled in the 
greatest perturbation. He vaulted on a horse without 
a saddle, and galloped towards the river ; but was per¬ 
ceived and purued by Malleck, the brother of Moham¬ 
med, who shot him with an arrow, as 
his horse was swimming the river. 
Toghril immediately fell; and Malleck, 
plunging into the stream, dragged him to the shore, and 
cut off his head. 


Toghri slain 
whil** endeavour 
ing to escape. 


The royal party having in the m^an time put to 
death a number of ToghriTs principal officers, an uni¬ 
versal panic seized the rebels, and they fled on all sides. 
The advanced guard soon after came up, and secured, 
the encampment. 


An express was immediatelly sent off to the Emperor 
with an account of of the victory, which was corroborated 
by the head of the rebel Chief. On the following day 
the Emperor, with the whole of the Imperial army, ar¬ 
rived and took possession of all the wealth and elephcints. 
The Emperor, after glutting his avarice with the spoils 
of the conquered, returned towards Gour, and on his ar¬ 
rival in that city, ordered a number of the adherents 
and relations of Toghril, including their wives and chil- 
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dren, to' be put to a cruel death. This was the first 
time that any of the Emperors of India had inflicted 
punishment on the women and children of rebels. 

The Emperor some time after' bestowed on his 

Nasir Addeen younger son the kingdom of Bengal, 

crowned King of with the title of Sultan Nasir Addeen 

. • (Defender of the Faith),* and confer- 

red on him all the insignia of royalty: he also ad¬ 
monished him never to contend with the Emperor of 
Dehly ; but whether that throne should be occupied by 
a brother, a relation, ora stranger, to be always subser¬ 
vient to him, and to avoid opposition, by retiring to a 
distant part of the country,if the Imperial standards 
should ever advance towards Bengal. Having added 

some salutary rules for his conduct and 

A. D, 1282. , r I • -L U 

the government of his subjects, he re¬ 
turned towards Dehly, in the year 681, 


SULTAN NASIR ADDEEN BAGORA KHAN. 

Attends his Father’s commands at Dehly—Returns to his gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal, and loses the succession to the throne of 
Dehlv—His Son, Khiekobad, made Emperor-Nasir Addeen, dis¬ 
pleased with his Son’s administration, proceeds with an army 
towards Dehly—Affectionate meeting with his Son on the Plain 
of Oude- Terms of Peace agreed on--The Emperor assassinated 
soon after his return to Dehly—Nasir Addeen resigns the gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal—Behadnr Khan appointed in his stead 
Bfihadur’s conduct displeases the Court of Dehly—Nasir Addeen 
re-appointed to the government of Lucknowty—Dies. 

» (n I'ow’s Histoty of Hindoostotn he is called Kera, but in my 
Manuscripts the name is written Bagora. 
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This prince governed Bengal for several years 
with much reputation ; but bis elder brother, Moham¬ 
med, having been killed in a battle 

A. D. 1286. 

with the Moghuls in the vicinity of 
Moultan, the Emperor ordered him, in the year 685, to 
proceed to Dehly, and, on his arrival there, thu 5 addressed 

:-^*<The sudden death of thy elder brother has bent 
down my aged head with sorrow to the grave ; and al¬ 
though he has left a son who is doubtless the legitimate 
qeir to the throne, the youth is of too tender an age to 
wield with effect the weighty sceptre of Hindoostan : it 
must therefore be placed in more able hands. You are 
my only prop and support. Rear for the short period, 
for which I am destined to remain in this world, the 
yoke of dependence. Send a deputy to govern Bengal 
and remain near my throne, ready to step into it as 
soon as Fate shall call me hence.”—Tlje prince promis¬ 
ed implicit obedience to the will of his aged parent ; 
but several months having elapsed, and the Emperor 
improving in his health, Nasir Addeen resolved to re¬ 
turn to Bengal, and leave the Empire of Dehly for 
those of whom it might be destined by providence. 

Having taken this resolution, he requested permis¬ 
sion of his father to make a short excursion, for the 
purpose of hunting ; and under this pretence quitted 
Dehly and proceeded directly to Gour. 

This step gave great offence to the Emperor; 
who thereon sent for Ky Kbusero, the son of the prince 
Mohammed, and declared him the heir of his kingdoms 
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soon after whiqh event he departed 
A. D 1286. ^ 

this life, in the end of the year 685, 

and^ in the eightieth year of his age. 

Notwithstanding the legitimate claim of Ky Khu- 
sero to the kingdoha, which was further sanctioned by 

of the deceased Emperor, the 
Kiekobad, son of ,, • j rr- 1 » 1 ,1 

Nasir Addeen, nobles raised Kiekobad to the throne, 

created Emperor ^ prince.of eighteen years of age, son 

of Nasir xAddeen, the king of Bengal. This youth soon 
fell into all the allurements of pleasure, and devoted 
his whole time to amusement; relinquishing to his mi¬ 
nister, Nizam Addeen, the government of his domi¬ 
nions. 

Nasir Addeen was well pleased with the elevation 
of his son to the throne ; but when informed of his un¬ 
worthy conduct, he wrote to him, severely reprehending 
his behaviour, and advising him to discard the un¬ 
worthy minister. Finding, however, that his advice was of 
no avail, he gave orders for assembling an army, resolv- 
ing to go in person to Dehly, and to effect a revolu¬ 
tion. The son, also displeased with the admonition 
of his father, and goaded by the animosity of the 

* ^ minister, advanced at the head of a 

A. D. 1288 

great force towards Bengal, In the 
year 687, the two armies approached within a few milea 
of each others ; the camp of the father being on the 
banks of the river Sirve^ and that of the son on the 
banks of the Gogra, both in the district of Sircar Sarun, 
part of North Behan 
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Nasir Addeen, finding it imposible to reduce his son 
by force> made overtures of reconcilia- 
tion to him ! but the prince, at the 
instigation of his minister, rejected 


Addeen with his 
son. 


them with disdain. Three days were passed in this 
manner, when, on the fourth day Nasir* Addeen wrote 
with his own hand the following letter “ My beloved 
son, my desire of seeing you^exceeds all bounds ; nor 
can I endure to be longer separated from you. The 
patriarch Jacob did not more anxiously wish to embrace 
his son Joseph before his death, than I do you. Grant 
me this request, and I swear never again todistrub your 
reign, or to oppose your will.”—When Kiekobad read 
his father’s/latter, he was deeply affected, and wished 
immediately to go, unattended, to visit him ;but the art¬ 
ful minister restrained the ardour of the prince’s affe':- 
tion, by representing that it would be derogating from 
the dignity of the Emperor of Hindoostan to pay the 
first visit to an inferior prince, although that person was 
his father. 

It was at length settled, that a suite of the Imperial 
tents should be pitched in the Plain of Oude, between 
the two armies ; and that the king of Bengal should there 
pay his respects to the Emperor seated on his throne. 
This arrangement being made, and the astrologers bav- i 
tng determined on an auspicious hour,, the son first 
proceeded to the tents, in great state, surrounded by his^ 
guards : after which the father crossed the river Sirve, 
and, when he came in sight of the throne, made his first 
obeisance as he approached nearer^ he made a second 
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obeisance ; and when he arrived at the foot of the 
throne, was about to make the third ; when the prince, 
being much affected by the humility of his father, burst 
into tears, and, rushing into his arms, continued to em¬ 
brace him for a considerable time. After this affecting 
scene, the father attempted to hand his son to the throne 
but the latter refused, and compelled his father to sit 
thereon, taking his place in a respectful manner below 
him. This meeting gave great satisfaction to all the 
well-disposed subjects ; and for several days great re¬ 
joicings and illuminations were displayed, and alternate 
visits passed between the monarchs and the officers 
of both armies.* 

The terms of peace were easily agreed on. Nasir 
Addeen was permitted to retain Bengal, and all its de¬ 
pendencies, as a distinct kingdom, on 
A. D. 1288. , , . . . . u u 

condition of not interfering with the 

government of Dehly, These events occurred in the 
year 687. 

Previous to separating, Nasir Addeen eave his son 
some salutary advice for the government of his domi¬ 
nions ; and concluded by privately admonishing him 
to beware of his insidious minister, and to get rid of him 
the first favourable opportunity. Having then affection¬ 
ately embraced him, they took leave of each other, and 
returned towards their respective capitals. 

Nasir Addeen was much affected on this occasion; 


This affecting interview has been well described, in a beauti¬ 
ful Poem called the Keran Assadin^ or Auspicious Conjunction^ 
by Amyr Khosrgu of Dehly. 
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and told his friends, on returning to his own camp, 
that he feared he had on that day parted with his son 
and the empire of Hindoostan for ever. 
KiJkob^ad^LTa'ssi- ^is fears were soon after realized ; for 
nated, A. D. 1289. in the end of the following year, viz. 


688 Kiekobad was ass^assinated, and the throne of Dehly 
usurped by Feroze, a chief of the tribe of Khulijy. 


Sultan Nasir Addeen was permitted to retain the 
kingdom of Bengal, during the whole of the reign of 
Feroze, and the earlier part of that of the Emperor 
Alla, without molestation ; but when that able, though 
cruel monarch had attained the height of his power, 
Nasir Addeen, dreading his displeasure, 
rrstgnst^Tbig- voluntarily laid aside his umbrella and 
dom of Bengal, other insignia of royalty, and profes¬ 


sing himself a subject of the.Court of Dehly, was per¬ 
mitted to retain in fief the district of Lucknowty (Gour), 
and the south-west part of Bengal. 
A. D. U99. event occurred about the year 699. 


The Emperor at the same time appointed a Chief, 
named Behadur Khan, to the government of the eastern 
districts of Bengal ; hoping, by thus dividing that pro¬ 
vince into two governments, to render it more subser¬ 
vient to the Court of Dehly than it had hitherto 
proved. The capital of the new govcrnmnnt was fixed 
at Sunergong.* 

Behadur Khan retained his situation with humility 


> See Note to p. 8i. 
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during the remainder of the reign of Alla, but is said 
afterwards to have ruled with great tyranny. 

when, in the year 717, the dissolute prince Mubarick 
Shah Succeeded to the throne of Dehly, 
Behadur, despising the weakness of 
the Imperial councils, arrogated |to himself indepen¬ 
dence ; assuming the white umbrella, and ordering the 
coin to be stampt with his own name, changing the title 
of Behadur Khan to Behadur Shah. 

In the year 724, the Emperor Tughlik, jealous of the 
assumed rank, and wearied by com- 
A. . 1324. plaints of the oppressions and tyranny 

of Behadur Shah, marched from Dehly with a numer¬ 
ous army, and, on his arrival at Tirhoot, was met by 
Nasir Addeen, the deposed king of Bengal, who having 
presented the Emperor with many valuable jewels, was 
received with great favour, was per- 
Gorerno^fliick- the insignia of royalty, 

nowty. re-appointed to his government of 

Lucknowtyon condition of holding itinfief fromtheCourt 
of Dehly. This agreement he faithfully 
A. D. 1325. complied with, and died in the year 725, 

being forty-three solar years from bis first accessio-n to 
the throne of Bengal; over which country he may be said 
to have been the first regularly constituted Mohammed 
an monarch, having been crowned as such by his father, 
the Emperor Balin, and confirmed in the possession 
of his kingdom by his son, the acknowledged 
Emperor Kiekobad, 
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IJehadiir Shah, finding himself unable to oppose 
the Imperial arms, submitted to the clemency of the 
luTiperor ; and was pardoned, on condition of giving up 
the public treasure and clepliants, and attending the 
Imperial stirrup to Dehly. 

The Emperor then a})pointed Tatar, with the title 
of J)hiram Khan, to the governmerit of Sunergong ; and 
having subdued Tirhoot, formed it into a distinct 
rmvernment, to wliich he appointed Alimed Khan, and 
then returned to Dchly. 


KUDDER KHAN. 


When intelligence of the death of Nasir Addeen 

had reached Dehly, the Emperor 
A. I). 1323. • 

Mohammed Shah, who had just then 

succeeded to the throne, n[)nninted Kudder Khan to 

the government of Lucknovvty. and confirmed Bhiram 

Khan in the government 'T Sunergong. These two 

persons are said to have ruled their respective territories, 

for fourteen years, with much ecjiiity and propriety. 

In the year 739, Bhiram Khan died at Sunergong, 
at a period when Mohammed Shah, 
having conquered great part of the 
Dekkan, was busily occupi' 1 In transferring his capital 
from Dehly to Dovvletab.id - 'rhis occasion presented 
a favourable opportin.'ty to . ' ’:her Addeen, thearmonr- 


A. D. 1338. 


* See History of Hin^ 
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bearer of Bhiram Khan, not only to assume the govern¬ 
ment of Sunergong without permission, but also to 
declare himself an independent monarch, assuming the 
title of Sultan Sekunder. 

When intelligence of this event was carried to Court, 
the Emperor ordered* Kudder Khan, the governor of 
Lucknowty, and the neighbouring Chiefs, to unite their 
armies, and expel the rebel. In obedience to the 
imperial commands, Kudder Khan marched from 
Lucknowty, and, in a general engagement, defeated 
Fakher Addeen, who fled, and concealed himself in 
the forests, 'i'he Governor took possession of Suner¬ 
gong ; and after some time had elapsed, and the rainy 
season had set in, he allowed the subordinate 
Chiefs to return to their homes; and dispersed the 
greater number of his own troops, to collect the re¬ 
venues, it happened that there was at this period a 
large sum of money in the treasury, which the Governor 
was preparing to forward to Dehly. Fakher Addeen 
having obtained intelligence of this circumstance, sent 
proposals to ihe portion of the army remaining with the 
Governor, that if they would kill their master, and join 
him, he would distribute the whole of the treasure 
amongst them. His emissaries were successful : the 
troops consented to the terms : they murdered the 
Governor ; and then proceeded to join the rebel, who 
immeciiately advanced to Sunergong, and, having taken 
possession of the treasure, distributed it according to 
his promise. This event occurred 

A. D. 1340. either in the end of the year 740, or 


beginning of 74 '- 



SECTION IV. 


Of the Independent Kings of Bengal. 


FAKHER ADDEEN SULTAN SEKUNDER. 

FaKIIER Adoeen having, as we have stated in the 
preceding chapter, succeeded in regaining his authority, 
caused himself to be proclaimed Sovereign of Bengal; 
and ordered the coin to be stamped, and all public 
papers to be issued, in his name. 

The throne of Dehly being at that period (a. h. 741) 
possessed by the weak Mohammed III. 

• 134041. effort was made to reduce thei 

provience to the Imperial authority ; and as the power 
of the empire continued to decline, Bengal remained 
ior many years afterwards an independent and distinct 
kingdom ; on which account historians have considered 
Fakher Addeen as the first Mohammedan king of 
Bengal, 

The new Sultan fixed his residence at Sunergong ; 
and sent an army, under the command of his slave, 
Mukhliss Khan, to take possession of Lucknowty and 
the dependent districts : but in this expectation he was 
foiled; for Aly Mubarick, one of the officers of the 
deceased Governor, having collected some troops, 
opposed the invaders, and killed their leader. On this 
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event, Aly Mubarick sent a petition to the Emperor,. 

stating his success against the rebel, and soliciting that 

he might be confirmed in the government ; but 

without waiting for the sanction of the Emperor, 

. he took the title of Ala Addeen, 

A. 1 ). 1342-43, , . . 

and, advancing against Fakher Addeen, 

in the year J'43,' took him prisoner, and caused him 

to be put to death. The reign of Fakher Addeen, 

if such it may be termed, was only two years and five 

months. 

Aly Mubarick was assassinated, at the expiration 
of a year and five months, by his foster brother, 
Ilyas Khaje, or Hajy Elias, who took possession of 
tl)e kingdom. 


ILYAS KHAJE SULTAN SHUMS ADDEEN 
' BHENGARA. 

* Ilyas assumes the government of Bengal- Invades the domi¬ 
nions of the Raja of Jagenagur- Offends the Emperor Ferose, 
who invades Bengal, and takes the city of Pundua—The Emperor 
long and unsuccessfully besieges Ilyas in the fort of Akdala— 
Ilyas obtained access to the Camp of the Emperor, in the disguise 
of a Fakier— Makes Peace with the Emperor, who afterwards 
acknowledge the independence of Bengal. 

After the assassination of Aly Mubarick, his murder¬ 
er assumed the reins of government, under the lofty 
title of Shums Addeen ; and being of a mild and 
generous disposition, he soon rendered him.self popular 
both with the army and his subjects, who, in his 
other good qualities, shortly forgot the mode by which 
he ascended the throne. 
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As soon as Ilyas found himself perfectly establish¬ 
ed in his authority, he invaded the dominions of 
the Raja of Jagenagur (Tippera), and compelled 
that prince to pay a great sum of money, and to 
give him a number of valuable elephants, with which 
he returned in triumph to his capitaL 

I"or ten years Ifyas Khaje ruled Bengal with 

absolute authorit}^, and without any molestation from 

. ^ the Court of Dehly ; but in the end 

A, U. T353. 

of the year 754, the Emperor Ferose, 
taking offence at his having made encroachments 
on the province of Benaras, invaded Bengal with a 
numerous army. 

Ilyas, not finding himself able to oppose the 
Emperor in the field, placed his troops in different 
garrisons, and took post himself in thg fort of Akdala 
leaving his son to defend the city of Pundua (near 
Maldah), which lor some time past he had made 
his capital. 

The Emperor advanced to a place now called 
Feroseporeabad, where ne pitched his camp, and 
commenced the operations of the siege of Pundua. 

The son ol Ilyas, led away by the ardour of 

^ youth, ventured to march out of the 

The Emperor 

Ferose lakes the City, and to engage the royal army ; 
city of Pundua. he soon paid the forfeit of his 


* Akdala is placed by Major Renell, In his Bengal Alias, at 
a -short distance to the north of Dacca ; it is not to be found in 
the common maps, nor have 1 met with any account of it. 
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temerity; his troops were defeated, and himself made 
prisoner after which the city surrendered. 

From Pundua the Emperor proceeded to Akdala, 

And invests the invested that fortress ; but the 

foitress of place being very strong, the Emperor, 

‘ fitter besieging it for twenty-two 

days, found it requisite to change his ground of 
encampment: for this purpose, he proceeded, with a 
detachment, to reconnoitre a spot on the banks of 
the river. Ilyas, seeing this movement, concluded 
the royal army were retreating, and sallied from the 
fort with all his garrison ; but being vigorously opposed, 
was, after some hours, obliged to retreat, with the 
loss of forty-four elephants which he had brought 
from Jagenagur, his umbrella, and other insignia of 
royalty. 

It is related, that, during the siege of Akdala, a 

. celebrated Saint, named Raja Byabany 
Ilyas, in disguise, , j ^ i / 

enters the who resided in that vicinity, and to 

Emperor’s Camp. ^hom Ilyas was much devoted, died. 

Ilyas, wishing to pay the last duties to so revered 
a character, dressed himself as a Fakier, and, having 
corne out of the fort, attended the funeral ; after which 
he rode into the camp of the Emperor, to whom he 
made his obeisance; but, not being known, was 
allowed to depart, and returned in safety to his 
garrison. When ^the circumstance was related to 
his Majesty, he was very much vexed, though he 
could not help admiring the boldnesss of his 
adversary. 
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The siege having been protracted to a great length 
and the rainy season, which in Bengal sets in with 
great violence and inundates the plains, drawing 
near, the Emperor found it requisite to make peace: 
he therefore, upon a promise from Ilyas of an 
annual tribute, and some trifling presents, released 
the prisoners taken at Pundua, and returned to Dehly 
In the year 755, Ilyas sent ambassadors, with very 
valuable presents, to the Emperor; by 

A. D t ^ ^ A 

‘ whom they were most graciously re¬ 
ceived, and afterwards dismissed with assurances of 
friendship. 


757) being still suspicious of the Emperor s 


The Emperor ac- 
knowledges the 
independence of 
Bengal, 


intentions, sent other ambassadors to 
Dehly, who, after some negociatio t, con 
eluded a permanent treaty of peace ; 
by which the independence of Bengal 


was formally acknowledge, and the respective limits of 


each kingdom defined. 

In the year 759, the king of Bengal sent a number 
of elephants, and other valuable pre- 
A. D. 1357 . sents, by his ambassador Tajaddeen, to 


the Emperor, who received the embassy in the most 
gracious manner ; and, in return, ordered Sief Addeen, a 
nobleman of distinction, to proceed, as his ambassador, 
to the Court of Bengal; and to take with him ui-a nu 
ber of choice Arabian and Tartar horses for the king. 

The Imperial ambassador proceeded as far as Behar, 
where he received the melancholy intelligence of the 
death<^f the king of Bengal; he therefore iwanited 
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ttiat city for further instruction ; and in consequence 
of ord^jrs received from his Court, he divided the horses 
amongst the Chiefs of Behar, and returned to his 
master. 

|lyas Khaje, under the title of Shums Addeen, ruled 
Bengal for sixteen years and five 
A. D, 1358. months, and died in the year y.6o 

Amongst a people who could overlook the step by which 
he mounted the throne, he was much respected and be¬ 
loved. During his reign, the capital of Bengal was trans¬ 
ferred from Gour to Pundua : and, as he is said to have 
founded the city of Hajypore, which has since given 
it$ name to a considerable district, it is probable that, 
previous to, or during his reign, the boundaries of Ben¬ 
gal were extended to the banks of the river Gunduk, 
including all North Behar. 


SULTAN SEKUNDER SHAH. 


Sektinder Shah raised to the throne-—The Kingdom again in¬ 
vaded by the Emperor Ferose, who besieges the Fort of AkHala— 
The Emperor consents to a Peace, and retires—Sekunder builds 
a superb Mosque at Pundua—His son Ghvas Addeen excites the 
jealousy of his step-mother, and engages in open rebellion— 
Sekunder mortally wounded. 

Three days after the death of Ilyas Khaje, the 
Chiefs placed on the throne his 
Sekunder Shah, who com- 
of Her.gal. mcnc^d bis reign by a strict adminis- 
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tration of justice, and minute attention to the welfare 
of his subjects. 

As soon as the days of mourning were accomplished, 
the king prepared a splendid embassy, with valuable 
presents, to be sent to the Court of Dehly. But when 
the Emperor Ferose heard of the death of Ilyas 
Khaje, he judged it a favourable opportunity to recover 
the Imperial authority over Bengal ; he therefore, early 

in the year 761, advance ; with hostile 

A. D, 1359. . . , , 

intentions towards that province ; 

and having proceeded as far as Zufferabad, cantoned 

his army in that place till the expiration of the rainy 

season. In the mean time, he sent an ambassador to 

Sekpnder Shah, with offers of peace, provided he 

would acknowledge himself the vassal of the Empire. 

To these humiliating terms the king would not agree ; 

but sent five elephants, and some costl*>^ presents, as a 

peace-offering. 

As soon as the rains had subsided, the Emperor ad¬ 
vanced with his army as far as Pundua ; 
rose^a^^ai^M^nsnc- Sekuncler, following the prudent 

cessfully invests example of his father, took refuge in 
Akdala. 

the strong fortress of Akdala. The 
Imperial army in a short time surrounded Akdala ; but 
after a seige of some weeks, the Emperor, finding there 
was no probability of taking the place, consented to 
accept a present of forty-eight elephants and a large 
sum of money, and, on the promise of a future annual 
tribute, to withdraw from Bengal. 

From that period, til) nearly the close of his life, 
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c , , Sekunder Shah enjoyed a happy and 

^'nperb Mosque at nncisturbed reign ; and not being a 
1361 ^ warlike disposition, he cultivated 

the arts of peace. In the year 763, he 
commenced a superb mosque in the vicinity of Pundua ; 
and judgigg fi;om the vestiges which are still remaining, 
it must have cost an immense sum .of money, and much 
labour and time. 


Sekunder Shah married two wives. By the first he 

^ , had seventeen children, and by the se- 

Ghya^Addefu,the , , 

son of Sekunder, cond only one son. This youth, who 
excites the jealousy named Ghvas Addeen, possessed a 
of his step-mother. . . , 1. j 

most amiable disposition, and surpas¬ 
sed all his brethren in learning and accomplishments : 
on this account, the first wife beheld him with the eye of 
envy, and did every thing in her power to injure him in 
the affection of his father. One day, whilst alone with 
the king, she said, in a melancholy but respectful tone, 
that she had, “ something to communicate to his Majesty ; 
but, as she was sensible it would give him pain, and 
probably excite his anger, she should forbear mentioning^ 
it, unless he would first swear not to divulge it to any 
person.” The curiosity of the king having been thus 
raised, he complied with her request, and commanded her 
to disclose the secret, though it should rend his heart. 
The teacherous woman replied : “ Since it is your positive 
command, I shall obey ; and however repugnant to my 
feelings, must inform your Majesty, that Ghyas Addeen 
not only plots against the life of my sons, but has even 
the audacity to talk of deposing his father.—Let me 
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advise you, as your sincere friend, to avert the mischief 
be intends, either by sending him to prison, or by de¬ 
priving the pupils of his eyes of their visual powers, 
render him incapable of effecting his flagitious 
schemes.”—It was with difficulty the king could restrain 
himself during Ihe speech : but when fipished, he said 
to her, Treacherous and subtle woman ! are you not 
ashamed thus to evince your ingratitude to Heaven, for 
haying bestowed on you the blessing of a numerous 
family,♦ (many of whom are advanced to manhood, and 
are the pride of their parents,) thus to envy your partner in 
my bed the consolation of one only son, that thou 
seekest his destruction. Begone! I will not hear thee 
more.” 


Although the king did not communicate the con¬ 
versation he had held with his wife to Chyas Addeen, 
the youth was suspicious of the machinations of his 
step-mother; and one day, under pretence of going to 
Ghyas Addeen hunt, he made his escape to Suner- 

engages in open goilg, and engaged in open rebellion, 
rebellion, . , , , , 

He was shortly enabled to collect an 

army, at the head of which he advanced towards 

Pundua. The first day he encamped at Sunarcote, and 

on the second day at Gualpareh. The king having also 

advanced to meet the rebels, found them at this place. 

A general engagement ensued, in which, although Ghyas 

Addeen had given positive orders to his troops not 


* In the East, from the most ancient tirpes, women have been 
held in high estimation who gave birth to a number of children. 
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The king mortally father, the king was un^ 

^vounded. intentionally mortally wounded : but 

as soon as the son was informed of 
this untoward event) he hastened to his father’s pre- 
sence, and taking his head in his lap, shed tears of re* 
pentance, ^and humbly besought the old man’s forgive¬ 
ness. The king then opened his eyes, and said, “ My 
business is finished ; may your dominion be prosperous !” 
after which his soul took its flight to the other worl4. 

Sekundar Shah reigned somewhat more than nine 

A D 1-67 years, and was killed in the year 769. 


SULTAN GHYAS ADDEEN. 

Ghyas Addeen ascends the Throne—Commands the fives of his 
half-brothers to be eradicated—His attention to the due administra¬ 
tion of the Laws,-Anecdote o^ his three favourite Concubines— 
and of the celebrated Poet Hafiz, 


The Prince, leaving some officers to attend the 
burial of his father, hastened to Pimdua, where he 

A D 1-67 immediately mounted the throne. The 
first act of his government was to 
seize his half-brothers, whose eyes he ordered to be 
eradicated and sent to their mother. 

After this cruel act of self-preservation ( as it is con¬ 
sidered by Oriental politicians,) Ghyas 
Addeen is said to have ruled with 
great justice and moderation ; in proof 
of which the following anecdote is re¬ 
lated of him. One day, while the king was amusing 


Anecdote of the 
Saltan’s attention to 
the due adminisira- 
tion of the Laws. 
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himself in the practice of archery, one of his arrows by 
chance wounded a boy, the son'of a widow. The wo¬ 
man immediately repaired to the tribunal of the cazy, 
Suraje-addeen, and demanded justice. The judge 
was confounded, anH said to himself, “ If I summon the 
king to my court, I shall run the risk of being disobeyed ; 
and if I pass over his transgression, I shall be one day 
summoned before the court of God, to answer for 
my neglect of duty. ”—After much reflection, he 
ordered one of the officers to go and summon the king ; 
to answer the complaint of the woman. The officer,, 
dreading to enter abruptly the palace with such an 
order, considered on some means to get introduced into 
the presence of the king. At length he ascended the 
mineret of the mosque adjoining the palace, and at an 
improper hour called the people to prayers. The king 
hearing his voice, ordered somo of his guards to bring 
before him tne man who thus made a mocicery of religion. 

When the officer was introduced into the royal pre¬ 
sence, he briefly related the circumstance, and conclu¬ 
ded by summoning his Majesty to the cazy’s tribunal., 
The king instantly arose, and concealing a short sword 
under his garment, went before the cazy ; who, far from 
paying him any mark of respect, said to him with a 
tone of authority, “ Yoithave wounded the son of this, 
poor widow ; you must therefore immediately make her 
an adequate compensation, or suffer the sentence of the 
law.” The king made a bow, and,, turning to the wo¬ 
man, gave her such a sum of money as-satisfied her 
after which he said, “ Worthy judge, the complainant 
has forgiven me.” The cazy asked the woman if sucb 
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was the fact, and if she was satisfied : to which the wo¬ 
man having assented, Was dismissed. The cazy then 
came down from his tribunal, and made his obeisance to 
the king ; who drawing the sword from beneath his gar¬ 
ment, said, “ Cazy, in obedience to your commands, as 
the expounder of the Sacred law, I came instantly to 
your tribunal ;.but if I had found that you deviated in 
the smallest degree from its ordiances, I swear that 
with this sword I would have taken ofi your head! I 
return thanks to God that matters have thus happily 
terminated, and that I have in my dominions a judge 
who acknowledges no authority superior to the law.”— 
The judge, taking up the scourge, said, “I also swear, 
by the almightv God, that if you had not complied 
with the injunctions of the law, this scourge should have 
made your back black and blue! It has been a day of 
trial for us both.”—The king was much pleased, and 
handsomely rewarded the upright judge. 

Ghyas Addeen was of a gay and convivial disposi¬ 
tion ; but, at one period of his reign, having for some¬ 
time laboured under a severe illness, he despaired of 
life, and therefore made his will. In it he directed that 
three of his favourite concubines, whose names were 
The Cypress^ The Rose^ and The Tulips should wash his 
body after his decease. The king soon'after recovered; 
but the other women of the seraglio, envious of the 
favourites, conferred on these ladies the oppro¬ 
brious title of Ghpssaly (Washers of the dead);; 
in consequence of which the favourites complained 
to the king, who, after musing for sometime 
uttered the following extemporary hemistSch: 
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Cup-bearer ! let us sing the praises of the Cypress, the Rose, 
and the Tulip-” 

but, after several attempts, be could not finish the 
verse : nor could any of the poets of his court vvrite 
an ode on the subject to his satisfaction. He therefore " 
wrote the hemistich, and sent it, accompanied with 
a valuable present, by the hands of a special messenger 

, to the celebrated Hafiz of Shiraz in 
Of the celebrated 

Poet Hafiz. Persia. The messenger was also 

authorized to oflfer the poet any terms 
that might induce him to proceed and reside at the 
court of Bengal. It is said, that, as soon as the 
messenger arrived in Shiraz, the poet, without having 
been informed of any of the circumstances, but as 
if by inspiration, spoke, extemporary, the other hemis¬ 
tich the sense of which is, 

“ Let thes« jo> ful tidings be carried to [the three charming 
Ghossalehs.” 

After which he finished the ode, stiH to be found 
in his Diwan, each verse of which terminates with 
the words, “ My ruvud : ” and in the last verse> 
he says, 

“ Hafiz! why conceal the desire that possesses you, of visiting, 
Sultan Ghvas Addeen : it is your business to complain of the dis¬ 
tance that separates you. ” 

But, as Hafiz was indifferent to all worldly pursuits,, 
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and was besides afraid of undertaking so long a voyage^ 
he declined the king’s generous offer. ^ 

Ghyas Addeen was a fellow-student of the celebra¬ 
ted saint Cuttub iil Aalum ; they both studied theo¬ 
logy under Hamiflacldeen, the hermit of Nagore (i 3 ir- 

, bhoom\ He reigned with much re- 

A. I) 1373 -, ^ , 

} 3 utatton SIX years and some months,. 

and died in the year 775. 


SIEF ADDEEN SULTAN ASSULATIHCN. 

When the soul of Ghyas Addeen had takeu 
its flight to the other world, the nobles placed his 
son, Sief Aadeen, on the throne, with the lofty 
title of king of kings. This prince was of a 
generous, courageous, and humane disposition : he dis¬ 
turbed not the quiet of his neighbours by his ambition 
, „ but ruled Bengal peaceably and un- 

molested for ten years, and died in 

the year 785. 


SHUMS ADDEEN Ii; 

On the death of Sultan Assulateen, the nobles raised 
to the throne his adopted son, a youth of very inferior 
talents, who took the title of Shums Addeen the 

■^■See the Memoir of Hafiz in p. 64 of the Descrptive Catalogue 
of Tippoo Sultanas Library, 
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Second. For little more than two years he enjoyed 
a tranquil reign ; but at the expiration of that periodj 

A D 1385. Kanis, the zemindar of Bhetourieh, 
rebelled against him ; and the youth 
being unsupported by the Mohammedan Chiefs, was 
defeated, and lost his life, in the year 787.^ 


RAJA KANIS. 

Immediately after the above mentioned event, 
the zemindar, having assumed the title of Raja, 
advanced to Pundua, where he was greeted by the 
Hindoos as the restorer of their Religion, and Sove¬ 
reign of Bengal ; but after being seated on the 
throne, he found that the Mohammedans in his 
dominions were so numerous, and so* much superior 
in bravery to his natural subjects, that he judged 
it requisite to treat them with mildness and affability : 
he therefore allowed many of the Afghan Chiefs to 
retain their estates, and granted pensions to the 
A. D 1392. learned and devout of that religion. 

By these means he enjoyed a quiet 
and peaceable reign of seven years, and died in the 
year 794. 

Raja Kanis had so well ingratiated himself with 
the Mohammedans, that, after, his death, they claimed 
him as one of the Faithful, and disputed with the 
Hindoos whether his body should be -buried 
according to their rites, or be burned on the funeral 
pne. 


9 
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During the reign of Raja KaniS) the city of Pun* 
dua was much extended and celebrated in the East, 
and the temples of idolatry again raised their heads. 


CHIETMUL SULTAN JELAL ADDEEN. 

Some historians have related, that during the life* 
time of Raja Kanis, his eldest son named Chietmul, 
whilst a boy, was deprived of his caste by the celebrated 
Mohammedan hermit or saint, named Cuttub-ul-Aalum, 
throwing the betledeaf which he had chewed into the 
child’s mouth; and bestowing on him the title of Jelal 
Addeen (Crlory of Religion). Other writers have affir¬ 
med, that he was converted after his succession to the 
throne : but the probability is, that he was the offspring 
of a Mohammedan concubine ; and being the eldest or 
only son of the^Raja, the Hindoos had acquiesced in 
his elevation to throne, in order to prevent the evils at* 
tending a disputed succession ; in which success would 
have been doubtful, as the prince would certainly have 
been aided by all the Mohammedans, whose numbers 
f and bravery were very formidable. 

Whatever may have been the cause of the princess 
abandoning the idolatary of the Hindoos, he proved 
himself a zealous disciple of the Mussulman faith ; 
for having invited the celebrated Shaikh 2 ahed from 
Sunergong, he consulted him on all his spiritual affairs, 
and resigned his conscience to his direction. 

Jchl Addeen removed again the seat of government 
from Pundua to Gour, and expended large sums of 
money in improving that city, The mosque, baths, re* 
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servoir, and caravanseri, distinguished by the name of 
Jelally,* were all constructed by him. This prince 
^ ^ ^ ruled with great eqivtty and justice ; 

* and, after an undisturbed reign of 

eighteen years, died at Gour, in the year 812. 

To persons unacquainted with the hjstory of India, 
it may appear extraordinary, that the Sovereigns of 
Bengal should have remained for so many years undis¬ 
turbed in their possession of that country ; but upon a 
reference to the History of Hindoostan, it will be dis¬ 
covered that during the period above mentioned, the em¬ 
pire of Dehly was torn to pieces by an ambitious aristo¬ 
cracy, and that -the Emperor retained little more than 
the name. It was in such a state of 
A. D. 1395. affairs that the celebrated Tartar con¬ 


queror, Fimour, or Tamerlane, in the year 80r, invaded 
India ;t and it is rather surprising thatrhe should have 
met with any opposition, than that he should so easily 
have defeated the weak Mohammed the third, and . his 
pusillauiinous vizier. 

The following extract from that History wiil fully 
elucidate the subject During the misfortunes and 

confusion of the empire, the Subahs (Governors) had 
rendered themselves independent in their 
governments, Guzerat was seized upon by Azim ; 
Malwa by . Dilawer ; Kinnouge, Oude, Kurrah, and 

•Charles Wilkins, LL. D., Librarian to the East India Com¬ 
pany^ is about to publish an elegent set of Engravings of the Ruins 
of Gour; which will evince the former grandeur of that ancient 
city, ^nd form a valuable accompaidmeat to this work, 

Do.w’s History, commencement of Vol, IL 
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Joanpore, by Khoja Jehan (commonly called king of the 
East) ; Lahore, Debalpore, Moultan, by Khizer ; Samana 
by Ghalib ; Biana-^by Shums ; Mohaba by Mohammed 
(the son of Mallik and grandson of the Emperor 
Ferose); and so on with regard to the other provinces the 
governors asserting their own independence, and styling 
themselves (Mulook) kings. ” 


AHMED SHAH. 

Ahmed Shah succeeds to the throne—His territory invaded hy 
Sultan Ibrahim of Joanpore—Solicits the protection of the court 
of Heraat—Extract from Shah Rookh’s Letter, prohibiting Sultan 
Ibrahim from molesting the King of Bengal—The Tartar Monarch 
sends an Ambassador to the Court of Gour, who is afterwards 
shipwrecked on the Coast of Malibar. 

The oldest of Jelal Addeen's sons succeeded, in 
^ „ the year 81 a, to the throne, without 

any opposition. He walked in the 
footsteps of his .father, and administered justice to 
his subjects with impartiality; insomuch that the 
followers of Mohammed and the worshippers of idols 
‘ vied in their attachment to his person. 

During the reign of this prince, Sultan Ibrahim 
of Joanpore* invaded Bengal with a numerous army, 
and, after plundering several of the districts, carried 


# The court of Joanpore, durirg the forty years’ reign of- 
Sultan Ibrahim, far eclipsed that of Dchly, and was the resort 
of all the learned men of the East. 
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away many of the inhabitants as slaves. Ahmed 
Shah finding himself unable to contend with so 
formidable an adversary, whose power in fact, ex¬ 
ceeded that of the feeble representative of monarchy 
at Dehly, sent an ambassador to Shah Rookh, the 
son of Timour, who, although residing at Herat (in 
Persia), was considered as the emperor of.Hindoostan, 
to solicit his protection and interference. 

The ambassador was received by the Tartar 
monarch with much honour ; and on his taking leave 
was accompanied ^by Abdul Kereem Hajy, who was 
furnished with a letter to Sulan Ibrahim, threatening 
him with the most exemplary vengeance if he did 
not irhmediately release all the captives, and peremp¬ 
torily prohibiting him from ever again molesting the 
king of Bengal. 

Sultan Ibrahim received the letter with much 
respect; and whether from dread of Slfah Rookh’s ven¬ 
geance, or being constantly occupied by his contests 
with the neighbouring Chiefs, never afterwards 
invaded Bengal.-—As the Letter is a curious specimen 
of the pompous style of the East, it is here subjoined, 

Extract of the Emperor Shah RookpPs Letter to 
Sultan Ibrahim Shereky of Joanpore. 

“As soon as this mandate (to which the whole world 
is subject, and the universe obedient) shall arrive,' in 
the space of one day, collect all the Mohammedan 
“captives, and other parsons belonging to tha*t country 
“(Bengal); and having delivered them over to their 
“respective lords, procure a certificate of the fact, signed 
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‘‘and sealed by the cazies,*and send it immediately to 
“the foot of the Imperial throne. And be assured, that 
“if you use any delay, or are in the smallest degree 
“neglectful of this order, We will issue our Imperial 
“mandate to our most illustrious son Sultan Mahmood, 
“king of Cabul, and to our Governo»'s of Khotelan, of 
“Ghizne, Kawdahar, and Gurmseir, to proceed (to India), 
“and. so severely punish you, that it shall serve as an 
“example for others. If this shall not be sufficient. We 
“will issue our orders to our General, Ferose Shah, to 
“march with the armies of Khorassan, and inflict ven- 
“geance on you. And if this shall not suffice, We will 
“send our mandate to our most noble son Shums Addeen 
“Mohammed, to advance with the troops of Arhung, 
“i^yrai, Kund-Diz, and Bakelan, to chastise you. If 
“this shall have no effect, We will direct our brave and 
“victorious son Bayestegur Behadur to march with the 
“forces of Babul, Sary, Mazinderan, Tubberistan, 
“Goricke, and Jilan ; and thus render you sensible of 
“your crimes and impotence. But if you still, continue 
“to persevere in your atrocious conduct, We will com- 
“mand our august son Sultan Ibrahim to move with the 
“armies of Irac, Azerbijan, Bagdad, and the districts 
“of Arabia, to separate your soul from its body. And 
“they shall not be able to effect this our purpose, We 
“will signify our Royal will to our most beloved and 
“victorious son Ulug Beg Goorgan, to proceed with all 
“tlie squadrons of Toorkistan, and either tear you to 
“pieces, or hang up your body to be eaten by the crows.'^* 

' *N, B, The Letter is taken from Ferishtah ; but the circums¬ 
tances of the embassy aie^confirmed in the Mutlia Aswdim^ a 
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In return for this compliment, the Tartar monarch 
despatched Molana Abdul Reheem as his ambassador 
to the court of Gour. After a residence of some months 
in Bengal, the ambassador having been joined by Abdul 
Kereem Hajy from Joanpur, proceeded by sea towards 
Ormuz ; but on their arrival on the coastof Malibar, they 
were shipwrecked in the vicinity of Calicut, where they 
were hospitably received and entertained by the Zamo- 
rin, who, in consequence of their representation of the 
magnificence and power of Shah Rookh, was induced 
to send and envoy along with them to the court of 
Herat. 

It was to repay this compliment, that Shah Rookh 
sent, in the year of the Hejira 846, the 
celebrated Malolana Abdul Rezac to 


Calicut, whence he was invited to Bijenagur ; of which 
kingdom he has given a minute and entertaining 
account in the Multia Assaedtne,* 

Nothing more interesting occurs in the history of 
. , the r^ign of Ahmed Shah, which 

lasted eighteen years, and was ter*- 
minated by his death in the year 830. 


very elegant Persian History of Shah Rookh, presented to the 
Eastindia Company by General Kirkpatrick. 

•An interesting account of this embassy may •be found in eth 
Annual Asiatic Re^ster of rSoo. ^ 


NASIR SHAH. 


Ahmed Shah, not having left any son to inherit his 

dominions, one of his slaves named Nasir, seized upon 

■ ^ ^ the government; but the othor Chiefs, 

A, D. 1426-7. . . . . 

disdaining to subn^it to his authority, 

at the end of eigh*t days put him to death, and raised to 

the throne a youth who a was descendant of Ilyas Khaje 

Sultan Shums Addeen Bhengara,* on whom they 

conferred the title of Nasir Shah, 

On the unexpected elevatiou of this prince to the 

sovereignty, all the adherents of the Bhengara family, 

and many other zealous Mohammedans, who during the 

reigns of the Hindoodynasty had lived in retirement. 

now assembled round the throne, and gave to it such 

stability, that Nasir Shah enjoyed a long and 

undisturbed reign.. 

This prince constructed the fortifications round the 
city of Gour; the gates of which are still' in existence ; 
and the foundations have been traced over its whole 
circumference.f 

Nasir Shah departed this'life in the 

A. D. 1457 - 8 . 


•See p. 95 » 

tA coirect plan of the city is deposited in the East-India House; 
and will probably be given to the public by Dr. Wilkins, along 
with the engravings of the Ruins of Gour, mentioned in p. 109* 
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BARBEK SHAH, 


Nasir Shah was succeeded by his son Barbek Shah, 
who was esteemed a man of great abilities. He 
was the first prince in Hindoostan who iritroduced Abys¬ 
sinian and negro slaves into his service. He at one period 
had eight thousand of them, well mounted and armed, in 
his army : and having by experience found them faith¬ 
ful and attached to him, he promoted several of them to 
high rank and important situations. His example was 
afterwards imitated by the sovereigns of Guzerat and 
the Dekkan ; and many of those people, who, if they 
had fallen into the hands of Europeans, would have 
been condemned to servile drudgery, became the asso¬ 
ciates of princes and governors of provinces. 

Barbek Shah died in 879, after a prosperous reign 

. of seventeen years : and was succeed- 

A. xJ , 1474* ^ 

ed by his eldest son, Yusuf Shah, 


YUSUF SHAH, 


As soon as this prince had taken possession of the 
the throne, he established rules for the strict administra¬ 
tion of justice throughout his dominion : and having 
summoned the judges and municipal officers to attend 
him, he informed them that the laws were to be admi¬ 
nistered with impartiality to the poor and to the rich, to 
the weak and to the powerful; and if he discovered 
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any of them swayed in their decisions, either by 
interest or affection, he would punish them most severe¬ 
ly. He then ordered tlem to send him a, weekly re¬ 
port of their proceedings ; and being himself very learn¬ 
ed, and well informed in the law, he frequently decided 
on points which had perplexed th,e most experienced ca¬ 
bles and moofties. After having reigned with much 

A D 1482 reputation for seven years and six 
months, he departed this life in the 

year 887. 

Yusuf Shah dying without children, the nobles raised 
to the throne a youth of the royal family,* named 
Secundar Shah ; but after two months, finding him 
incapable of governing, they deposed him, and placed on 
the throne his uncle, Futteh Shah. 


FUTTEH SHAH. 

This prince is said to have been possessed of a good 
natural understanding, which he much 
^ improved by study : and finding that 
the Abyssinian slaves, and the eunuchs of the palace, 
during the reigns of his predecessors, had gained too 
much influence, and had been guilty of improper prac¬ 
tices, he punished some of them severely, and reduced 
them all to a level with his other servants and subjects. 
This conduct of the king^s gave much offence to the 
eunuchs : they seduced the corps of guards called Paiks 
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(infantry, armed with swords and spears,) 5,000 of whom 
daily mounted guard over the palace ; and one night 
murdered their master in the seraglio, or female apart¬ 
ments, which their confidential situation in the interior 
of the palace enabled them to effect without im¬ 
mediate discovery. 

It was the custom of the Court of Bengal, that the 
old guard should wait till the king mounted to the 
throne in the morning ; and after having saluted 'his 
majesty, to march off, and give place to the new guard. 
The morning after the murder, the Paiks waited some 
time for the approach of the king ; and either were, or 
pretended to be, much surprised to see the chief eunuch, 
Bareek, ascend the throne, dressed in the royal robes. 

It happened at > this period that both the Vizier, 
Khan Jehan, and MuIk.Andiel, the Abyssinian Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, were detached from the capital, to 
wage war against some refractory - Rajas ; and there 
were no troops left in the city but the Paiks ; the 
commanders of whom having been previously bribed, 
the eunuch was proclaimed without opposition, under 

the title of Sultan Shahzadeh. This 
A. D. 1490-r ^ , . , « ^ 

event happened in the year 890. 

The reign of Futteh Shah was seven years and six 
months. 



SULTAN SHAHZADEH. 


Shahzadeh promotes the Eunuchs—Employs the former Vizier, 
and Mulk Andiel the Commander-in-chief, under an oath of fidelity— 
His servants corrupted by the latter, who, with his companions, gains 
admittance by' ni^t into the private apartments, and, after much 
resistance, murders the Usurper—The widow of Futteh Shah de¬ 
clines the proposal to elevate her infant Son to the throne—Mulk • 
Andiel unanimously elected sovereign. 

Sultan Shabzadeh immediately promoted a number 

of his companions, the eunuchs, to the 

A. D. 1491* . , 1 1 

most important commands ; and filled 

all the offices with persons of the lowest description ; 
supposing that they would be more attached to his 
gcverment than the nobility or persons of good 
family. But not thinking himself sufficiently es¬ 
tablished in his authority without |the concurrence 
of Khan Jehan the Vizier, and Mulk Andiel the 
Commander-in-chief, he offered to confirm them in 
their employpients if they would take the oath of fealty 
to him : and these officers, thinking it would be better 
to temporize, and wait for a favourable opportunity of 
destroying him, than by opposing him openly, returned 
to court, and were received with much apparent 
cordiality. 

During many months, these officers conducted them¬ 
selves with so much circumlpection, that, although, the 
eunuch had established a very severe police, and placed 
spies over their houses, he could receive no intelligence 
of their harbouring any evil intentions against him : he 
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therefore admitted them into the greatest degree of 
fovour, and reposed entire confidence in them. This 
confidence was however misplaced ; for Mulk Andiel, 
having gained over to his party one of his countrymen, 
an Abyssinian eunuch, who had charge of the sleeping 
apartments, was admitted one night into the palace 
with twenty of his companions; wheju. . the Sultarr 
having dressed himself in female attire, and put on all 
his jewels, bad seated himself on the throne, and indulged 
freely in the pleasures of music and wine. At a 
late hour of the night, after the Sultan batf 
fallen asleep in a state of inebriety, and as soon as the 
attendants retired, the black eunuch extinguished all 
the lights except one, and admitted Mulk Andiel into 
the room. 

It appears, that when Mulk took the oath of alle¬ 
giance, he had sworn that as long as the Sultan should 
fill the throne he would never be guilty of any aggression 
against him, but support and defend him : when there¬ 
fore he saw the Sultan sitting on the throne, his cons¬ 
cience upbraided him with the treachery he was about 
to commit. He stood for some time, with his sword 
drawn, hesitating what to do : at length the Sultan, in 
a fit of intoxication, fell on the floor ; and the mental 
reservation of the assassin being now satisfied, he struck 
him with his sword. The blow, however, only served 
to rouse the Sultan, who starting up, and being a very 
powerful man, seized Mulk Andiel in his arms^ 
and threw him cn the ground. In this situation^ 
Mulk called to his companions to come to^ 
his assistance. Yugrish Khan, a Turk, and two 
Abyssinians, immediately entered: but during the 
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Struggle between the Sultan and Mulk Andie), the 
light was extinguished, and Yugrish knew not whom to 
assist, or whom he was to strike. At length, Mulk 
Andiel, who had fast hold of the eunuch's long hair, 
and would not let him escape, called out to strike with¬ 
out fear, as he was undermost, and was well shielded 
by the corpulence of his adversary. On this intelligence, 
Yugrish Khan gave the Sultan several cuts, which so 
hurt him, that he fell on the ground, and pretended to 
ke dead. 

Mulk Andiel supposing he had effected his purpose, 
retired with his party : but after they were gone, the 
black eunuch, having entered the apartment with a light 
and seeing the Sultan in that situation, called out, in 
counterfeited agony, that some traitor had cruelly 
murdered his lord and master. The Sultan, who, on 
the entrance of tj;ie eunuch, had imagined it was Mulk 
Andiel returned to finish his business, was much re¬ 
joiced to hear the voice of his supposed faithful servant ; 
and, making him a signal to be quiet, narrated to him 
ail the circumstances that had occurred ; afttr which he 
desired him to go to certain officers, and to give them 
positive orders to proceed immediately to the house of 
Mulk Andiel, and bring with them his head. 

The eunuch, having promised implicit obedience, 
went to Mulk Andiel, and informed him that he had 
left his design unaccomplished ; and that if he did not 
finish it, his own existence would very shortly be ter¬ 
minated, 

Mulk Andiel, seeing he had now no hopes of safety 
but in perpetrating the murder, returned to the Sultanas 
ap^tments, and in a few minutes finished the atrocious 
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deed. He then sent for Khan Jehan the Vizier, and 
consulted with him what further was requisite to bo 
done. The Vizier was of opinion that it would be 
proper to place on the throne the infaat son of Fut^eh 
Shah (then only two years of age), and that a person 
should be nominated to administer the affairs of govern¬ 
ment during his minority. Mi lk AndielTlaving acquies¬ 
ced in this proposal, he immediately summoned all 
the other Chiefs; and on his obtaining their assent, they 
all rapaired to the apartments of the widow of Futteh 
Shah, where, in a respectful manner, they informed her 
of their determination ; and requested her to nominate 
a proper person to be the guardian of her child. 

The widow, alarmed at the invidious situation in 
which the nomination of a regent might place her, and 
reflecting on the distant prospect of her son succeeding 
quietly to the throne in so unstable a ^government, re¬ 
plied, that, on the murder of her husband, she had made 
a vow to God, that whatever person revenged his death 
should have her suffrage to be king. 

This sentiment was probably expected by the Chiefs ; 
and Mulk Andiel, although an Abyssinian slave, was 
unanimously elected to be their monarch. 

The reign of the eunuch Sultan Shahzadeh was 
barely eight months, 



SULTAN FEROSE SHAH HEBSHV. 


When the Abyssinian, Mulk Andiel, was elected 
^ ^ ^ to the sovereipjnty of Bengal, he assum* 

ed the title of Ferose Shah, and 

f ^ 

governed his subjects with strict justice and munificent 
liberality. 

As Mulk Andiel, during the long period that he 
had served in the armies of Barbek Shah and 
Futteh Shah, had frequently given proofs of his valour 
•and skill in war, was well supported by. a numerous 
bodp of his own countrymen, and beloved for his 
generosity by the common people and soldiery, none 
of the Afghan or Turkish Chiefs dared to'rebel against 
him. 

The following-, anecdote of his liberality is thus 
related. On some public occasion, the king having 
ordered a Lac (100,000) of rupees to be distributed 
to the poor, the ministers thought he was too pro¬ 
fuse of the public treasure, which might probably arise 
from his little knowledge of the value of money, 
or of the amount he had ordered: they, therefore, 
piled the money in one of the apartments through 
which he was to pass, in hope that he would notice 
it, and be surprised at the quantity of silver. When 
the king entered the apartment, and say^ the heap 
of money lying there, he asked what it was ; and 
on being told it was the sum he had that morning 
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ordered to be given to the poor, he said, “ Is this all ? 
it IS too little : give them double the quantity. The 
ministers were astonished at his prodigality, but 
were obliged to conform to his wishes. 

The remains of a mosque, a minaret, and a re¬ 
servoir, which Ferose Shah constructed 

A. D. 1494. ’ , ^ ^ TT 

are still to be seen ^ • Gour.—He 
reigned nearly three years, and died in 899, 


MAHMOOD SHAH. 

When Ferose Shah departed from this transkory 
world, the nobles raised to the throne his eldest son, 
with the title of Mahmood Shah ; but the Vizier, 
Hebsh Khan, originally an Abyssinian slave, left to 
his master nothing but the name of king. This con¬ 
duct gave much offence to the other Abyssinians ; and 
under pretence of relieving the prince from a galling 
yoke, one of them, named Siddee Budder Dewaneh, 
assassinated the Vizier and having thus mounted the 
first stage of the ladder of ambition, he shortly after 
murdered the king, and ascended the throne. 

* The period of Mahmood Shah’s nominal reign was 
one year. 

Hajy Mohammed Candahary has stated, in his 
History, that Mahmood Shah was not an Abyssinian, 
but the infant son of Futteh Shah, whose pretensions 
I# mother had resigned in favour of Mulk Andiel, as 
has been before related. 


10 
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MUZUFFIR SHAH* 


A. 0 . 1495. 


SiDDEE Budder Dewaneh mounted the throne 
in the year 900, and assumed the 
title of MuzufiSr Shah. He commenced 
hfs reign witfr the murder of several of the Turkish 
nobility. He afterwards marched his armies against 
some of the tributary Hindoo princes and having 
seized them, put then to death, and plundered their 
.estates. In short, there was no species of cruelty 
A ^ Q oppression that this tyrant did 

commit : till at length, in the year 
903, all the Chiefs, headed by the Vizier, Syed Hussein 
Sherief of Mecca, rebelled against him, and besieged 
him in his capital ; but Muzuffir Shah, having in his 
service a corps of 5,000 well-mounted Abyssinians, 
and 25,000 Afghan and Bengal troops, defended the 
city of Gour for four months with great resolution? 
, and whenever he made prisoners of any of the 
rebels, he took pleasure in beheading them himself. 
The number of persons he is said to have put to 
death in this manner is incredible. 


At length, thinking himself, able to contend with 
his ’adversaries in the field, he marched out of the 
city and engaged them. A bloody battle ensued, in 
'Ivhich Muzuffir Shah lost his life and the plains of 
Gour were strewed with 26,000 of the slaib. The refn 
of this oppressor of the human race was three years 
and five months. 
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Such is the account of this event given by Hajy 
Mohammed Candahary, in his History; but Nizam 
Addeen states, that Muzuffir Shan being universally 
detested by the nobles, the Vizier, Syed Hussein, en¬ 
tered into a conspiracy with them ; and having gained 
o\)er to their party the Commandant ^^tlie corps of 
Paiks, sixteen of them entered the apartment of the 
tyrant at night, and put him to death without any 
opposition. One of the mosques still standing at Gour 
was built by this impious tyrant. 


SULTAN ALA ADDEEN HUSSEIN SHAH 
SHERIEF MECCA. 

Ala Addeen elevated to the throne—His origin—Permits Gour 
to be plundered by his own army—Regulates the troops, and firm¬ 
ly establishes his governmeiU—Successfully invades the kingdom 
of Assam—Attempts the conquest of Kamroop and adjoining 
countries~The Rajas retire to their mounatin-fastnesses till the 
rainy season, when the Sultan’s forces a^ obliged to retire with 
immense loss—The Sultan applies himself to the improvement of 
his kingdom—Erects many public buildings, and encourages the 
Learned and Devout—The king of Joanpore seeks refuge at the 
Court of Bengal—The Emperor Sekunder subdues Behar, and 
prepares for the invassion of Bengal—Ala Addeen sends his son 
with terms of peace, and a treaty is concluded—Dies after a 
peaceable reign of twenty-four years. 

On the death of the Abyssinian, Muzuffir Shah, the 
Chiefs elected to the throne another 
A. D. 1489. foreigner, but of a more noble 
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This person was a descendant of the prophet Moham¬ 
med, and had quitted the sandy desert of Arabia ta 
improve bis fortune in the fertile region of Bengal. His 
illustrious descent first introduced him into the Court 
of Gour, where his superior abilities soon raised him to 
the high dignity of first subject of the empire. The oppres¬ 
sions and brutal temper of Muzuflfir made him a rebels 
and fortune made him a king. 

As Syed Hussein, during the period that he actedf 
as prime minister to his predecessor, had giverr many 
proofs of his abilities and general benevolence, all the 
Chiefs, of whatever tribe, concurred in opinion that he 
was the most worthy person to fill the throne ; and he, 
in return, granted them the extraordinary privilege of 
plundering the city of Gour for a prescribed period.^t 

On the elevation to the throne, he is is said to have 
taken the title of Ala Addeen Sherief Mecca: but the 
author of the Ryaz Assulateen states, that, in all the ins¬ 
criptions on the monuments about Gour, he is styled 
Hussein Shah ; and supposes that his father, or some of 
his ancestors, migftt have been Sherief of Mecca ; and 
that the son, through family pride,, may have used the 
title improperly. It is however certain, that, on his first 
arrival in Bengal, he was for some time in a very hum¬ 
ble situation ; but the cazy of Chandpore, having been 
informed ofhis illustrious descent, gave him his daughter. 


♦The rich inhabitants of Gour being principally Hindoos, the 
pious Syed thought they were fair plunder, although his own sub¬ 
jects. This may be considered as a specimen of a bigoted Mo- 
' hammedan government. 
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in marriage, and introduced him into the service of 
Muzuffir Shah. 

The privileee of plundering the city having been 
carried further than the Syed intended, he ordered the 
soldiery, after some days, to desist; but finding his 
orders disobeyed, he caused twelve thousand of them to 
put to death, and seized all fruits of their*rapine. 

At that period it was customary, amongst the rich 
inhabitants of Bengal, to have a number of golden 
dishes on their tables ; and the degree of respect due to 
any person was estimated by the quantity of plate he 
disfflayed upon public occasions; on which account, the 
quantity of gold and silver regarged by the plunderers, 
is said to have been immense. 

One of the first acts of Ala Addeen’s government 
was to reduce the crops of Paiks,^ who had so frequent¬ 
ly assisted in dethroning their sovereigns ; after which 
he raised a regiment, denominated Serhungs, to mount 
guard over his person. He also dismissed the whole 
of the Abyssinian troops: and they, having lost their 
reputation in Hindoostan by their frequent acts of dis¬ 
loyalty and treachery, could not obtain service either at 
Joanpore or Dehly, and were therefore compelled to 
proceed to Guzerat and the Dekkan, where they procured 

♦A number of the descendant of these Paiks were settled in the 
Midnapore district; and had lands assigned to them, on condition 
to defending the country against'all invaders and marauders : but 
the English Government not requiring their services, and wishing to 
put them on a footing with their other subjects, they were liiuch 
dissatisfied for a considerable period, and caused frequent distur¬ 
bances between the years 1790 and 1800. 
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employment, and afterwards became very conspicuous 
under the appellation of Siddees.f 

After these arbitrary but salutary acts, Ala Addeen 
ruled with strict justice ; but, for the better security of 
his person, he made the Fort of Akdala the seat of his 
residence. Being himself of noble descent, he en¬ 
couraged and patronised persons of good family, and 
reduced some of the upstarts of the late reigns to their 
original nothingness. Having by these means intro¬ 
duced a number of Syeds, Moghuls, and Afghans into 
his service, his government became firmly established 
and the tributary Rajas, as far as Orissa, paid implicit 
obedience to his commands ; nor was there a single re¬ 
bellion or insurrection during his reign. 

The Sultan, after regulating his own kingdom, began 
to aspire to foreign conquests. He, in consequence, as¬ 
sembled a numerous army, and invad- 
unsuTce^sfull^^^^n- the kingdom of Assam, situated to 
vaded. the north-east of Bengal. Having 

overrun that country, and acquired much plunder, he 
turned bis arms against the Rajas of Kamroop, and 
the countries lying at the foot of the northern moun¬ 
tains, distinguished by the general name of Tnrryana; 
and, on taking possession of many of their forts, estab¬ 
lished garrisions therein : after which, having appointed 
his s-^n to be governor of the conquered districts, he 
returned to his capital. 

It has ever been the systematic policy of the princes 


t See Orme’s Historical Fragments, 
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of Turryana to relinquish the level country to the invad¬ 
ers, and retire with their families and effects to fastnes¬ 
ses in the mountains, untill the setting in of the rains; 
when, the roads being rendered impassable for an 
army by inundation and torrents from the hills, they 
cut off all supplies of propulsions, and either starve 
their opponents into a capitulation, or them to 

retreat under the greatest disadvantages. 

This system was now put in practice ; and the son of 
the Sultan was compelled to make a humiliating retreat, 
with the loss of half his army. 

After this unsuccessful attempt, the Sultan built an 
extensive fort on the banks of the Bettiah River (the 
Gunduk), to defend his own terri tories from invasion ; 
and occupied himself in promoting ‘the population 
of his country, and in improving the situation of 
his subjects. He built public mosques and hospitals 
in every district, and settled pensions on the learned 
and devout. Amongst the numerous instances of his 
piety, he settled a grant of lands for the support of 
the tomb, college, and hospital of the celebrated saint 
Kuttub-u!-Alumj which are continued to this day; 
and every year made a pilgrimage on foot, from Akdala 
to Pundua, to visit the holy shrine of that saint. 

In the early part of this reign, Shah Hussein, 
king of Joanpore, who for many years contended 
for the empire of Hindoostan with Sultan Beloli,# 
having suffered reiterated defeats, fled before the 
arms of Sekunder, and sought protection in fBengal. 


•See History af Hindoostan^K. D. 1478. 
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He was mcst hospitably and honourably received by 
Ala Addeen, who assigned him a pension and establish¬ 
ment suitable to his former dignity, which were conti¬ 
nued to him during his life. The tomb of this 
prince is still in good preservation in the vicinity of 
Gour. 

The emperor Sekunder having, in the year 905, 
A D 1499 subdued the province of Behar, which 
for several years had been depen¬ 
dent on Joanpore, and was the last of the possessions 
of the kings of the East, advanced the banners of 
hostility against Bengal ; but on his arn\^al at Tuglick- 
pore (or Cutlickpore) in Behar, he was informed that 
the prince Daniel, son of Ala Addeen, was on the 
way to meet him, with overtures of amity from his 
father. The Emperor, being also desirous of peace, 
that he might be enabled to return to Dehly, halted 
at this place, and sent forward two noblemen to meet 
and confer with the prince. 

The plenipotentiaries met in the town of Bar ; 
and in a few days concluded a treaty, the terms of 
which were, that the emperor should retain Behar, 
Tirhoot, Sircar Sarun, and all the other countries he 
had subdued, provided he did not invade Bengal; 
and that neither party should support, or in any 
manner assist, the enemies of the other. The treaty 
having been ratified by both monarchs, the Emperoi: 
returned towards Dehly, After this event, Ala 
Addeen enjoyed a peaceable and happy reign, beloved 
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A D tsao by his subjects, and respected by his 
neighbours ; and died at Gour in the 
year 927, having reigned twenty-four years. 

NUSSERIT SHAH, commonly called NASEEB 
SHAH. 

NusseritShah elected to the throne—Humane conduct to his 
Brothers—Invades Tirhoot and Hajypore—Gives protection to 
Mahmood Lody and other Afghan Chiefs—Marries the Daughter 
of the late Sultan Ibrahim—Excites the jealousy of the Moghul 
Emperor Baber—Mahmood and the Afghan Chiefs defeated by 
Baber—On the death of the Moghul fEmperor, the Afghan 
Chiefs recover several provinces—Nusserit assassinated—Build¬ 
ings erected by him at Gour. 

The deceased king' left eighteen sons ; the eldest 
A D I 21 whom, Nusserit Shah, being a 

person of acknowledged bravery and 
superior talents, was chosen by the Chiefs to be their 
monarch. As a proof of the benevolence of his 
disposition, it is stated, that instead of confining his 
brethren, or depriving them of their sight, as is the 
common custom of the East, he treated them witu 
the greatest affection, and doubled the allowances 
granted them by their father. 

The distracted state of the court of Dehly, occasion¬ 
ed by the (approach of the Moghuls, under the 
celebrated Baber, presenting a favourable opportunity 
of recovering some of the districts, which had for¬ 
merly belonged to Bengal, Nusserit Shah broke the 
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treaty which his father had contracted with the 
emperor Sekunder; and having invaded Tirhoot, 
and put the Raja to death, he appointed his son-in- 
law, Ala Addeen, to the government. He then pro¬ 
ceeded against Hajypore and having subdued it, 
gave it in charge to anothW son-in-law, named Mukh- 
doom AluhT: after which he crossed the Ganges, 
and took possession of the fort and district of 
Mongeir, which he entrusted to one of his best generals 
named Cuttub Khan. 


When, in the year 932, the emperor Raber defeated 
A. D 1526 Sultan Ibrahim, and the 

empire of Hindoostan was transferred 
from the Afghan to the Moghul dynasty,* many of 
the Chiefs of the former nation sought employment and 
protection in Bengal ; even MahmoodJLody, the brother 
of Sultan Ibrahim, was compelled to seek refuge at 
the court of Gour, All these persons were most hospi¬ 
tably received, and had pensions assigned them, suitable 
to their rank and former situation. 


Mahmood having brought with him one of the 
daughters of the late Emperor, the king took her 
in marriage, and made great rejoicings on the occasion. 
This circumstance, added to the protection afforded 
A. D 1528-9 Afghan Chiefs, excited the 

jealousy of the Moghul emperor, Baber, 
who, in the year 935, sent an army under the com¬ 
mand of his relation Askary, to invade Bengal; but 
Nusserit Shah, having obtained timely intelligence 

• See History of Hindoostan^ A, D. 1525-6. 
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of his intentions, sent an ambassador with costly pre¬ 
sents, to deprecate the imperial wrath. 

Early in the year 936, Mahmood (brother of 
Ibrahim), being previously joined by 
^ ^ ^ a number of the Afghan Chiefs, made 
another attempt to recover his paternal doijiinions, and 
advanced as far as Hideri on the banks of the Ganges. 

The emperor Baber having about the same time 
marched from Agra, the contending armies met at 
Hideri: but such was the dread the Afghans had of 
Baber’s prowess, and the formidable charge of the Moghul 
cavalry, that as soon as the Emperor’s advanced guard 
crossed the river, they shamefully took to flight, and 
never halted till they had fe-crossed the river Soane. 
Mahmood, dispirited by his defeat, retreated to Ben¬ 
gal ; and Nusserit, alarmed at the approach of the 
Moghuls, sent an ambassador to implore the Emperor’s 
mercy. 

As the rainy season was approaching, and the affairs 
of the upper provinces required the presence of Baber, 
who had advanced as far as the town of Mooneer (at 
the mouth of the Soane), he gracioiislv condescended to 
make peace, on condition that the Afghans si ould re¬ 
main quiet, and that the king of Bengal should no 
longer give any assistannce to Mahmood. These terms 

^ ^ having been ratified by both monarchs 

A. D. 1530-1. ^ ^ 

the Emperor returned to Agra, where 

he died in the month of Jummad’of the following year, 
A. H. 937. 


A. D. 1530-1. 
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The death of Baber served as a signal to rouse the 
Afghan Chieis once more to attempt the recovery of the 
empire. Mahmood, the son of Diria Lohani, took pos¬ 
session of Behar ; and Mahmood, the brother of the 
emperor Ibrahim, having collected an army of his 
countrymen, first defeated Joneid Burlass the Moghul 
governor 51 Joan pore, and then took possession of that 
province. Sultan Behadur of Guzerat also advanced at 
the head of a large force, and took the fort of Mindu, 
whence he detached an army of 40,000 men to plunder 
the country, even to the vicinity of Agra, then the resi¬ 
dence of the new emperor Homayon, 

Although the king of Bengal, from the pusillanimity 

of his disposition, did not take an active part in these 

scenes, yet, regardless of his treaty with the emperor 

Baber, he gave every assistance in his 
A. D. 1532.3, ^ ^ 

p( wer to Mahmood ; and in the year 

939 sent Mulk Murjan, as his ambassador, to form a 

treaty of alliance with Sultan Behadur of Guzerat. 

Notwithstanding Nusserit Shah was by descent a 
Syed (descendant of Mohammed), he was naturally of 
a cruel disposition ; and was frequently guilty of such 
acts of tyranny, as not only to give disgust to his sub¬ 
jects, but to render him hateful to his private servants. 
At length, having gone one day to pay his devotion at 
the tomb of his father in the city of Gour, and one of 
the eunuchs having given him some offence, he threat-, 
ended severely \o punish the fellow on his return to the 
palace: but the other eunuchs, tired out with his brutal 
behaviour, espoused the cause of their companion, and. 
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before the king could carry his threats into execution, 
they put a period to his existence. 

Nusserit Shah reigned thirteen years, and was assas¬ 
sinated in the year 940. Some histo- 
A. D. 1533-4. . . • j u* - r 

nans have assigned him a reign of 

sixteen years, and say his death occurred'in^943 ; but 
this statement does not agree with the account of subse¬ 
quent transactions. Of the buildings erected by him 
in the city of Gour, there are still two remaining, with 
the inscriptions perfect; viz. the Golden Mosque, called 
in the Hindoostany language, Soona Musjidy finished in 
932 ; and the Kudum Roosul (footstep of the Prophet), 
erected in 939. 

Ferishtah, in his History of Berfgal, styles this 
prince Nuseeb Shah ; though, in his History of Dehly 
he gives him his proper name. This circumstance in¬ 
duced the author of the Rj/a^ Assulateen to examine 
several of the inscriptions in the vicinity of Gour ; 
from which he ascertained that the title at full lengih 
was Sultan Nusserit Shah, ben Sultan Ala Addeen, 
Hussein Shah. The tomb of the saint Hezerut Mukh- 
doom, at Saad-ullapore,* was also erected by bim^ 
and bears the same inscriptions. 

After Nusserit Shah had drunk th^ sherbet of (feath,. 
the nobles raised to the throne of Bengal his soil 
Ferose Shah ; but at the end of three months the youth 

•There is still an annual assemblage of devotees held at this 
tomb, which is also attended by merchants and traders, and a re- 
|«gar fair thereby established. 
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twas murdered by his uncle, Mahmood Shah, who usurp-^ 
ed the government. 


MAHMOOD SHAH. 

Was one of the eighteen sons of Sultan Ala Addeen ; 

and during the whole reign of the late 
A. D. X 533 - 4 . . 

king, conducted himself in the most 
exemplary manner : but scarcely was his brother depo¬ 
sited in the tomb, when he entered into machinations 
against his nephew, and ceased not till he had imbrued 
his hands in murder. This flagitious conduct did not 
however pass unrevenged; for Mukhdoom Aalum* 
governor of Hajypore, raised the standards of rebellion, 
and united himself in the bonds of friendship with thfe 
celebrated Shere Khan,t who afterwards became em¬ 
peror of Hindoostan, and who at that time was regent 
of Behar. 

Mahmood Shah, in order to punish Shere for the 
assistance afforded to the rebel, ordered Cuttub Khan, 
governor of Mongeir, to invade Behar. As the forces 
of Shere were inferior to those of Bengal, Cuttub Khan 
flattered himself with an easy conquest: he therefore 
rejected all overtures for peace, and made a spirited 
attack on tne army of Behar. But Fortune did not' 
favour his wishes ; he was shortly pierced by an arrow, 
and fell from*his elephant. On seeing this accident, his 
army fled; and the whole of his elephants, artillery, and 

baggage, became the plunder of his adversary^_ 

tFor the history of Shere Shah, see Dow's Hindoostxn^ vol IL 
{K 166, The year inserted in the margin is erroucoust 
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This defeat was a severe disappointment to the king 
6f Bengal; he however assembled a more numerous 
army, the command of which he entrusted to Ibrahim 
Khan, the son of the unfortunate general. 

At this time, an event occurred which flattered the 
vanity of the king of Bengal, and gave him every reason 
to hope for success, Jellal, the young king of Behar, 
disgusted with the overbearing and insolent conduct of 
the regent Shere, fled from Behar, attended by a number 
of his followers, and took refuge in the Bengal camp, 
whence he sent orders to all his adherents to afford no 
manner of assistance to Shere* 

This event Having much diminished the force of the 
regent, he was obliged to shut himself in the fort of 
Behar ; the fortifications of which were only ramparts 
composed of mud. 

The Bengal army advanced, and surrounded the 
fort; but the Afghan troops of Shere defended the 
place with so much resolution, that, after a siege of 
several months, Ibrahim was obliged to apply to the 
king for a reinforcement. Previous however to its 
arrival, Shere, having made a sally from the fort, com¬ 
pletely defeated the Bengalese, slew their general, and 
seized on all their artillery and baggage, compelling the 
young king Jellal to flee, and seek refuge at the court 

of Gour, This event occurred in the 
A. D. j - , 

end of the year 942. 

From this period may be dated the downfall of the 
empire of Bengal; for in the following year, 943; Shere 
Khan, having acquired possession of the strong fort- 
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ress of Chunatj rendered himself completely master of 
all Behar; after which he advanced with a numerous 
army towards Bengal, The natural strength of the 
passes of Terriagurry and Sicklygully delayed the fate 
^of Mahmood for a short period ; but Shere having sur¬ 
mounted these difficulties, the king was compelled to 
retreat to fiis capital. 

Shere immediately invested Gour; but some impor-^ 
tant affairs requiring his presence at Behar, he left an 
army, under the command of his general, Khuas Khan, 
to carry on the blockade. 

During this period, Mahmood sent various messen¬ 
gers to the emperor Homayon, to implore his speedy 
assistance ; but several months having elapsed without 
any appearence of the Mogul forces, and provisions be¬ 
coming very scarce in the city, Mahmood Shah em¬ 
barked on boand a last-rowing boat, and was conveyed 
to Hajypore, 

The city soon after capitulated, and on the 13th of 
^ ^ ^ ^ the month Fervutdy, in the year 944, 

was taken possession of by the Afghan 
forces, who plundered and put to death a number of 
the unoffending inhabitants,^ 

♦In the history of aria de Souza, it is related, that the un¬ 
fortunate monarch had made application for assistance to Nunode 
Cun a, the governor-general of the Portuguese settlements in India, 
who sent a squadron of nine ships to his aid ; but they did not 
arrive in Bengal till after the surrender of the city. This was the 
first injroduction of the Portuguese into Bengal, as a military 
power ; although some of their ships had entered the Ganges as 
early as A, D. 1517. 
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The king was so c\ose\^ pursued by a party of 
Shere’s troops, that he was obliged to halt, and defend 
himself. He was soon wounded ; but his friends cover¬ 
ing his retreat, he was enabled to continue his flight, and 
arrived in the Moghul camp during the period that the 
emperor Homayon was besieging the fort of Chunar, 

Homayon, touched with the misfortunes of the royal 
fugitive, received him in the most gracious manner ; and 
promised that, as soon as he had taken the fortress, he 
would proceed to Bengal, and reinstate him in his 
kingdom. 

Early in the year 945, the Emperor, having succeed¬ 
ed in taking the fort of Chunar, ad- 
A. D. 1538 9. vanced towards Bengal ; and hearing 
that Shere Khan was busily employed in fortifying the 
strong passes of Terriagury and Sicklygully, the Banks 
of which are covered on one side by the* rapid current 
of the Ganges, and on the other by lofty mountains, he 
sent forward a considerable force, under the command 
of Jehangire Cooly Beg, to clear the road ; \>ut this officer, 
upon his arrival at Terriagurry, found that, in addition 
to formidable entrenchments, he had to contend with a 
numerous army of Afghans, commanded by Jellal, the 
son of Shere Khan. 

Not dispirited by such difficulties, Jehangire made 
an*attack upon the entrenchments ; but after losing a 
number of men, he was himself severely wounded, and 
compelled to retreat towards the main army. 

The Emperor, irritated at such unexpected opposi¬ 
tion, advanced hastily towards the passes, vowing ven¬ 
geance on the garrisoii ; whilst Jellal -Khan, alarmed at 
the approach of the Moghuls, abandoned the eptrench- 
" ■ - , ^ II . 
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ments, and, in a pusillaninfous mannei*, retreated with 
the whole of his army^ to join his father at Gour. 

Mahmood^ the expelled king of Bengal, who accom^ 
panied the army, upon his arrival at Colgong, having 
heard that the Afghans had murdered his two sons, 
who were taken prisoners on the capture of his capital, 
was so affected by the intelligence, that he died after a 
few days' illness. 

The reign of this prince, including the period of his 
expulsion, was five years. The inscription on the 
mosque erected by him, and still existing at Saadulla* 
pore,* clearly ascertains that he was the son of 
Sultan Ala Addeen Hussein Shah ; although s'^me 
authors have expressed doubts of his origin. With 
him terminated the line of independent kings of Bengal, 
who ruled that country for two hundred and four 
years: for although several of the rulers of Gour 
afterwards assumed the title of king, they were not 
masters of the whole of the province, nor was their 
right acknowledged by their contemporaries, and 
AD 1538 9 consequently they cannot be consi* 
dered as absolute sovereigns. This 
event occurred in the year of the Hejira 945, 


•Supposed to ht the sma// golden mosque. 
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THE SHERE SHAH DYNASTY. 

The emperor Homayon, having secureif'the impor* 
A. D. 1538-9. passes which have been always 

considered as the keys of Bengal, 
continued his march to Gour ; but Shere Khan, fear¬ 
ing to trust either to its fortification^ or to the 
bravery of his own troops against the Moghuls, 
collected all the treasure and valuable effects belong¬ 
ing to the kings of Bengal,* and retreated, with the 
whole of his Afghans, by the way of Jarcund, or 
south-west range of mountains, to his native district 
of Sehsaram, where in a short time, by a bold and 
successful stratagem, he rendered himself master cf 
the impregnable and extensive fortress of Rhotas. 

Upon the arrival of the Emperor at Gour, the 
gates were thrown open, and he was received by 
the inhabitants with every testimony of joy and 
satisfaction. Homayon was also much gratified by 
his easy conquest of so valuable a province. Orders 
were immediately issued for the Khutbeh to be 
read in all the mosques, proclaiming his accessions to 
the kingdom of Bengal i he also directed the name 
of the city to be changed to Jennetabad (the city of 
Paradise); and, to commemorate the event, ordered a 
new coinage to be struck, bearing his own titles, a>id 
the new name of that city. 

• Faria de Souza states the amount at aivty millions of 
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The Emperor was, in fact, so much infatuated by 
his new conquest, that he spent three very important 
months in luxurious gratifications; during which 
time his enemies were strengthening themselves in 
every quarter, and Shere Khan was even m'aking pre¬ 
parations to oppose his return. 

Repeat^' intelligence of the machinations of hig^ 
enemies at length roused the Emperor from his lethargy 
and although it was the height of the rainy season, 
when the roads of Bengal were covered with water, 
and the rivei« swollen by the torrents from the moun¬ 
tains, he perceived the absolute necessity of returning 
^ ^ ^ to Agra. He therefore, in the year 

946, appointed Jehangire Cooly Beg 
governor of Bengal, with five thousand select Moghui 
cavalry to support his authority; and having with 
some difficulty, crossed the Ganges, proceeded by 
easy stages* towards the western part of his Empire. 

The -Moghul cavalry, unaccustomed to the sultry 
weather of Bengal and exposed to constant rains 
and excessive fatigue, became lai?guid, and perished 
in great numbers. This circumstance, added to the 
rebellion of the Emperor’^ brothers, emboldened Shere 
Khan, elated by his success against Rhotas, to con¬ 
tend ^once more for the krngdom of Bengal. He 
collected the dispersed Afghans from every quarter; 
and having thrown up entrenchments on the banka 
of the Currumnassa river, at a place called Chowsar, 
opposed the further progress of the Emperor. For* 
nearly three months, the Moghul army remained: 
in this situation, in. a shate of inactivity; neither 
daring, ta storm the Afghan entrenchments,, nor 
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possessing the means of re-crossing the Ganges, by 
which they might have taken another route. Such 
a state was ruinous to the Emperor’s affairs ; he 
therefore readily accepted an overture made by Shere 
Khan, of sending an agent to settle tprms of peace. 
The pious derveish Kheleel, preceptor to Shere, 
became the intermediator. A treaty was«<irawn out, 
by which Homayon resigned to Shere Khan the 
sovereignty of Behar and Bengal, upon condition that 
he would no longer oppose his march, nor assist his 
enemies. This treaty having been duly ratified, much 
rejoicing took place in both camps, but especially 
among the Moghuls, who were exhausted by continual 
alarms, and anxious to return to their homes. But 
the very night on which the treacherous Shere had 
sworn, by the Koran, not to injure the Moghuls, he 
suddenly attacked their camp, and, having taken them 
completely by surprise, slew many Of them, and 
compelled the rest to flee in all directions. 

The'Emperor, with a few of bis friends, escaped 
by swimming their horses a^'ross the Ganges ; but 
A D 1539 eight thousand Moghuls perished in 
the attempt This memorable event 
occurred in the year 946. 
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FERID ADDEEN SOOR SHERE SHAH.* 

Origin of Shere—He proceeds to Agra—Obtains the royal grant 
of his patrimony, the districts of Sehsaram and Tondah—Joins 
Mahmood, king of Behar—Excites MahmoocFs jealously—Enters 
the service of the emperor Baber—Returns to Behar, and, on 
Mahmood’s death, obtains the adn>inistration of the government— 
The young king, Jellal, suspicious of Shore’s intentions, flies for 
protection to^Bengal—Shere increases his power by marriage— 
Submits to the authority of Mahmood, cm condition of being 
allowed to retain part of Behar, and of assisting him* against the 
emperor Homayon—Betrays Mahmood, by withdrawing his forces 
previous to the action—Refuses to surrender the fort of Chunar to 
the Emperor—Takes the fortress of Rhotas by stratagem—Over¬ 
throws Homayon, and convpletes the conquest of Behar and Bengal— 
Appoints Khizer Khan governor of Bengal—Pursues, and total¬ 
ly defeats th6 Emperor—Assumes the imperial titles—Returns 
from Agra to Gour, and reduces the increasing power of his deputy, 
Khizer Khan —Subdivides Bengal into Provinces—His death, 
character, and public works, 

The original name of Shere was Ferid. His father 
was Hussetn, of the Soor tribe of the Afghans of Roh, 
a mountainous country on the confines of India and 
Persia. When Sultan Beloli placed his foot on the 
throne of the Indian empire, the grandfather of Shere, 
Ibrahim, came to Dehly in quest of military service. 
The original seat of the Afghans was Roh, which, in 
their language, signifie s a mountainous country: it ex- 

#As the origm and rise of Shere Shah are detailed at coesider- 
able length in the History of Hindoostan, it will to some persons 
appear unnecessary to have inserted it here, and I had determined 
to omit it; but as many of the readers of this work may not 
have it in their power to refer to that History, and may be anxious 
to know the origin of so celebrated a character, it is hoped that, in 
general| its insertion will not be considered as a work of superero^ 

on. 
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tended, they say, in length, from Sewad and Bijore, to 
the town of Sui in the dominions of Bukharast; and in 
breadth, from Hussin to Kabul. This tract, in its fertile 
valleys, contained many separate tribes ; among the 
number of these was that of Soor, who derive them¬ 
selves from the princes of Ghor, whose family held the 
empire after the extinction of the race of Qhizne. One 
of the sons of the Ghorian family, whose name was Mo¬ 
hammed Soor, having left his native country, placed 
himself among the Afghans of Roh, and was the father 
of the tribe of Soor, which was esteeemed the noblest 
among them. 

Ibrahim, the grandfather ofShere, arriving at Dehly 
engaged himself in the service of an Amyr of the court 
of Beloli. When the empire fell to Sekunder the son of 
BeloH, the noble Jemmal, a Chief of high renown, was 
appointed governor of Joanpore ; and he took Hussein, 
the son of Ibrahim, in his retinue. He found him a 
youth of parts; and favoured him so much that, in a 
short time, he gave him the districts of Sehsaram and 
Tonda, in jagier,* for which he was to maintain five 
hundred horse. Hussein had eight sons : Ferid and 
Nizam of one mother, of a Patan family : the other 
ftons were born of slaves, 

Hussein had no great love for his wife, and he there¬ 
fore neglected her sons. Ferid, upon this, left his father's 
house, and enlisted himself a soldier in the service of 
Jemma!, the governor of Joanpore. Hussein wrote to 
Jemmal upon this occasion, requesting him to send 
back his son, that he might be educated. But all that 
Jemmal could say bad no effect upon Ferid^ ^ Joanpore, 


#A grant or tenure of lands f military or other services. 
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he said, was a better place tor instruction than Sehsa- 
ram ; and he affirmed that he would attend Xo 
letters of his own accord. This he did to so much 
purpose, that he soon could repeat the works of the 
celebrated poet Sadi, and was, besides, a proficient 
in all the learning of the country. He, however, 
employed mr>st of his time in history and poetry, being 
supported by the liberality of Jemmal. 

After three or four years had elapsed, Hussein 
came to Joanpore ; and, by the mediation of friends, 
the father and son were reconciled. Hussein gave 
Ferid the charge of his estate, and remained himself 
at Joanpore. Ferid, when he took leave of his father, 
said, “ That the stability of government depended 
“on justice ; and that it would be his greatest care 
“not to^ violate it, either by oppressing the weak, 
“or permitting the strong to infringe the laws with 
“impunity.^’ When he arrived at his japier, he actual¬ 
ly put this resolution in practice, by rendering justice 
to the poor, and reducing to order such of his 
zemindars as opposed his authority. He, by this 
means, had his revenues punctually paid, and his country 
well cultivated. His reputation grew apace; for all 
his actions discovered uncommon genius and resolution.* 

Hussein coming to visit his estate, was extremely 
well pleased with the management of his son, and there¬ 
fore continued him in his office. But the father had a 
favourite concubine, by whom he had three sons, Soli- 
inan, Ahmed, and Mudda ; and the old man was ex¬ 
tremely fond of her. She told him, that now her son 
Soliman was grown up he ought to provide for him, 
Day after day she continqed to tcs^se Hussein for tho 
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superintendency of the pergunnabs for Soliman. This 
gave the old amyr great concern, knowing the superior 
abilities of Ferid. The son, hearing that the domestic 
peace of his father was destroyed, by the importunities 
of his favourite, made a voluntary resignation of his 
trust wliich was accordingly conferred upon Soliman. 

Ferid, and his brother Nizam, set out*^ immediately 
for Agra, and entered into the service of Dowlat, one 
of the principal oinrahs of the emperor Ibrahim. Ferid, 
by his good behaviour, soot% insinuated himself into his 
master’s affection. Dowlat one day desired him to tell 
^im what he was most desirous to obtain, offering to 
use his interest with the king in his favour. Ferid 
replied, that, as his father was now in his dotage, and 
wholly guided by an artful mistress, who had 
deprived both him and his brother of their patri¬ 
monial inheritance, and had procured their estate 
for her own spurious offspring, if Dowlat would, there- 
fo*e, by his interest at court, procure the royal grant of 
the estate in his name, he would promise to provide 
for his father, and maintain five hundred good horse 
for the service of the empire. Dowlat accordingly 
preferred this request to the emperor Ibrahim, who 
replied, that he must be a bad man indeed who reviled 
and undermined the interest of his own father. Dowlat 
retired in silence, and informed Ferid of the answer 
he had received, but comforted him with a promise of 
taking another opportunity to urge his request. In the 
mean time, the.father of Ferid died, and Dowlat ob¬ 
tained the emperor’s grant, with which the two brothers 
set out to Sehsaram with a grand retinue. 

Soliman, upon the arrival ot his brothers, quitted the 
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country, going off to Mohammed, one of the Afghan 
family of Soor, and his relation, who held the district 
of Chond, and kept up a force of 1500 horse, to whom 
he complained of the behaviour of Ferid. Mohammed 
told him, that Baber intending to invade Hjndoostan, a 
war between that prince and the emperor Ibrahim was 
unavoidable; *hat therefore, if he should accompany 
him, when called to the imperial army, he would en¬ 
deavour to get him redress. SoHman was too impatient 
to wait so long in suspense. ♦ Mohammed therefore sent 
a person to Ferid, to treat about a reconciliation. Ferid 
replied, that he was willing to give his brother a proper^ 
share of his father's Inheritance, but that he must be 
excused from parting with any of his power; repeating, 
at the same time, the old adage, that “Two swords 
could never rest in one scabbard.' Soliman would not be 


satisfied without a share of the government; and there¬ 
fore nothing was 'settled between the brothers. This 
irritated Mohammed so much, that he resolved to com¬ 
pel Ferid to the measures which he himself had pro¬ 
posed. Ferid, being informed of this resolution, began 
to provide for his own security ; but news arriving of 
the emperor Ibrahim’s defeat and 
' death, the whole country was thrown 

into confusion ; A. H. 932, 

Ferid resolved not to lie idle in the midst of the 
troubles which ensued. He joined Par Khan, the son 
of Diria Lohani, who had subdued Behar and assumed 
the royal dignity, under the name of Sultan Mohammed, 


or Mahmood. As that monarch was 
Obtains the title , ^ l .. j 

Of Shere Khan. ^ay on a hunting party, he roused 

an enormous tigerj; which Ferid im- 
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mediately attacked, and killed with one blow of his 
sabre. For this bold action, which done in Mahmood's 
presence, he was honoured with the title of Shere 
Khan.^ Shere rose gradually to great influence 
and favour, in Mahmood's service. He was even ap¬ 
pointed tutor to his son, Jellal. He in the mean time, 
requested permission to go to his estate, and was de¬ 
tained there by business till long after his leave^ of 
absence had expired. Sultan Mahmood, dissatisfied with 
this behaviour, reproached him one day, in public, with 
the breach of promise ; and Mohammed of the family of 
Soor, being present, took that opportunity of accusing him 
of treasonable designs, and with favouring the interest 
of Mahmood the son of the emperor Sekunder.f 
The Sultan was by this means so incensed against him, 
that he intimated, at the time, a design to deprive him 
of his estate, and to confer It upon his brother Soliman, 
as a just punishment for his offence, and the only* thing 
that could bring him to a proper sense of his duty, 

Sultan Mahmood, however, having a great esteem for 
Shere, against whom nothing was yet proved, laid aside 
the violent measure to which he was instigated by 
Mohammed. 'He nevertheless, by way of alarming 
Shere, gave orders to his accuser to inquire into his 
fatheFs estate, and to make an equal division of it 

#Shere signifies a lion. 

tThe accidental occurrece of three persons of the same name 
renders this part of the history a little obscure. The first was 
Mahmood Shah, king of Bengal. The second, Sultan Mahmood^ 
son of a famous general named Diria Lohani, who, in the revolu¬ 
tion occasioned bv the invassion of Baber, seized upon the provin¬ 
ce of Behar. The third was of the royal Afghan famliy of Lody, 
and brother of the last emperor of that dynasty. 
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among all the brothel's. Mohammed, glad of this order, 

" sent one of his servants to Shere, to acquaint him that his 
brothers, according to the king’s commands, were to 
have their proportionate dividends of the estate, which 
he had hitherto so unjustly withheld from them. Shere 
returned for answer, that Mohammed was very much 
mistaken in thfS matter : that there was no hereditary 
estates in India, as in Ghor, for that all the land be¬ 
longed to the king, which he disposed of at pleasure : 
that as he himself had a personal grant of his estate, 
his brethren were entirely out of the question : that he, 
however, had already consented to give to his brother 
Soliman a part of the money and moveables, accord¬ 
ing to law. 

When the messenger returned with this answer, 
Mohammed, who was then at Chond, was enraged at so 
direct a refusal, and raising all his forces, sent them 
against Shere, under the command of Shadi, his adopt¬ 
ed slave, accompanied by Shere’s brothers, Soliman 
and Ahmed. Shadi’s orders were to take possession of 
the country, and to leave a force with Soliman, to pro¬ 
tect him in the estate. This resolution being quickly 
taken, Shere had not time to collect his people ; but, upon 
the first alarm, he wrote to one Malleck, his deputy in 
the district of Khuaspore Tondah, to harass the enemy 
with what troops he had, but to avoid an action till he 
joined him in person. Malleck, desirous of destinguish- 
ing himself, gave them battle, and lost his life and the 
' victory. The unexpected disaster weakened Shere so 
much, that he was in no condition to oppose Moham- 
liied ; he therefore abandoded the country, and fled to 
Juneid Birlass, governor of Currah and Manickpore on 
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the part of the emperor Baber. He made 
Birlass a handsome present, was taken into favour, 
and obtained a body of troops to recover his estates^ 
With these he defeated Mohammed, who fled co 
the mountains of Rhotas ; so that he not only pos¬ 
sessed himself of his o\/n territory, but added several 
other districts to his jagier, which he now professed to* 
hold of the Moghul empeiror, Baber. Having rewarded 
the Moghuls who had assisted him, he permitted them 
to return to their master. He, at the same time, levied 
troops, and was joined by his former friends, who had 
‘led to the hills, which rendered him, very formidable 
in those parts. 

Shere, having thus established himself in his estate^ 
performed an act of generosity, which, if it was not in¬ 
tended to deceive the world, does him much honour. 
He recalled his enemy Mohammed, who had fled ; and 
put him in possession of his former estate. This gener-' 
ous treatment converted bis greatest enemy into one 
of his best friends. Shere, having settled his affairs, 
left his brother Nizam in charge of his district, and paid 
a visit to his benefactor, Juneid Birlass, at Currah, 
Birlass was then going to Agra, and Shere resolved to 
accompany him thither. He was, upon this occasion, 
introduced to the emperor Baber, and" attended that 
prince in his expedition to Chinderi. 

After Shere had staid some time in the Moghuf 
camp, and observed their manners and policy, he one 
day told a friend, that he thought it would be an easy 
matter to drive those foreigners out of Hindoostan. 
His friend asked him what reason he had to think so J 
Shere replied, That the emperor himself, though a 
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‘‘ man of great parts, was but very little acquainted 
“ with the policy of Hindoostan ; and that the minister, 
who held the reins of government^ would be too much 
“ biassed in favour of his own interest, to mind that of 
“ the public. That therefore, if the AfghanSj who were 
“ now at enmity among themselves, could be brought to 
“ mutual concord, the work was completed : and 
should fortune ever favour him, he imagined himself 
“equal to the task, however difficult it might at present 
“ appear.'’ His friend burst out into a loud laugh, and 
began to ridicule this vain opinion. Shere, a few days 
after, had, at the emperor’s table, some solid dishes set 
.before him^ and only a spoon to eat with. He called 
for a knife, but the servants had orders not to supply 
him with one. Shere, not to lose his dinner, drew his 
dagger without ceremony, .and, cutting up his meat, 
made a hearty meal^ without minding those who diver¬ 
ted tliemlves at this odd behaviour. When he had done, 
the emperor, who had been remarking his manner, 
turned to Amyr Khalifa, and said, “ This Afghan in 
not “ to be disconcerted with trifles, and is likely to be a 
great man.” 

Shere, perceiving by these words that the emperor 
had been informed of his private discourse with his 
friend, fled the camp that night, and went to his own 
estate. He wrote from thence to his benefactor, Juneid 
Birlass, that as Mohammed had prevailed on Sultan 
Mohammed, king of Behar, to send troops against his 
jagier, he had in haste left the emperor’s camp, with¬ 
out waiting upon him for leave. He, by this means, 
amused Juneid Birlass, prevented his chastising him, 
ai the same time made up matters with Mahmood, 
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with whom he became a greater favourite than before. 

Sultan Mahmood of Behar, dying a short time 

after, was succeeded by his son Jellal, a minor. The 

young prince's mother, the Sultana Dudu^ acted as 

regent, and conferred the principal offices in the 

,,, , government upon Shere. The Sultana 

Shere becomes . . . , .... 

regent of behar. dying soon after> the administration 

A. D. 1533^4. fgjj vvbolly into the hands of Shere. 
Mukhdoom Aalum,^ the governor of Hajypore^ on the 
part of Mahmood §hah, king of Bengal, being guilty of 
some misdemeanor, ^hrew himself under Shore's protec- 
tion. Mahmood, to revenge this insult, ordered Cuttub, 
governor of Mongier, with a great force against Behar. 
As the forces of Behar were inconsiderable in compari¬ 
son of those of Bengal, Shere made many overtures for 
accommodating the differences, but to no effect. Finding 
no arguments could prevail but the sword, he resolved 
to stand the unequal encounter : in which his superior 
skill and bravery acquired him a com- 
plete victory. Cuttub was slain, and 
all his treasure, elephants, and camp equipage taken, 
which greatly advanced the political design of Shere. 

After this victory, the Chiefs of the Patan tribe of 
Lohani, the cousin of Jellal the young king of Behar, 
envying the fortune of Shere, formed a conspiracy to 
take away his life. Shere dicovered the plot, and taxed 
jellal with it, who was indeed privy to it, being very 
jealous of the great influence of his minister. He told 
the young prince on this occasion, that there was no 

necessity for taking such a base method of getting 
-- — -——^—- . — 1 -' ■" 
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disengaged from his servant ; for that if he should but 
once signify his inclination, he was ready to resign 
that government which he had lately so successfully pro¬ 
tected. ' The prince, either suspecting his sincerity, or 
being equally suspicious of the other omrahs, would by 
no means consent to his resignation. This so much 
disgusted the conspirators, that they took every pos¬ 
sible measure to make a breach between the prince and 
his minister. Shere, finding that he had no security 
but in maintaining his power by the unlimited use he 
made of it, justly occited the prince’s jealousy to such 
a pitch, that one night, the prince, 'accompanied by his 
omrahs, fled to Mahmood of Bengal, 
A. D. iiyjpiored his aid to expel Shere, 

who had usurped his throne.* 

Shere, by this event, became lord of aM Bchar, and 
grew daily more and more formidable. One Taji was 
at this time governor of the strong fort of Chunar, 
which he had held for himself ever since the deatli 
of Ibrahim Lody, emperor of Hindoos'tan. His wife, 
Lodi Malleki, who was barren, yet for whom he 
had a very great affection, being envied by his other 
wives by whom he had children, they instigated their 
sons to make away with her : but one of the sons, who 
had undertaken the murder, missed his blow, and only 
inflicted a slight wound. Taji, alarmed by her cries, 
came to her assistance, and drew his sword to kill his 
son. The son, seeing no means of escape, assaulted his 
father, and slew him. The sons of Taji were yet 
too young to be entrusted with the government ; 

and Lodi Malleki drew the reins into her own hands, 

- —_— -— --— -- 

♦See reign of Mahmood Shah., p, 1:7. 
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by her address among the Chiefs and Zemindars. 
Shere, informed of these transactions, set a treaty of 
marriage on foot with Lodi Malleki, which was soon, 
concluded. Shere by these means obtained possession 
of Chunar and the dependent districts, which was 
a great acquisition to his power, there being a consider¬ 
able treasure in the place. 

Much about this time, Mahmood the son of the 
emperor Sekunder Lody, having embraced the pro¬ 
tection of Rana Sinka, by his assistance, and that 
of Hassen of Mewat, advanced against the emperor 
Baber, and was defeated at Janveh. Mahmood, flying 
to Chitor, was from thence invited by the Chiefs of 
the tribe of T.ody, who were gathered together at 
Patna, and by them proclaimed king. He soon made 
himself master of all Behar. Shere, perceiving that 
he could not draw the omrahs over from Mahmood’s 
interest, and that he had not sufficient force to 
oppose him, submitted to his authority, and by that 
means saved a part of Behar, which the Sultan per¬ 
mitted him to retain. Mahmood told him, at the 
same time, that if he would effectually assist him 
in recovering Joannore from the Moghuls, he, in return 
would make over the province of Behar to him ; and 
a contract to that effect was drawn up and executed be¬ 
tween them. 

^ Shere, some time after, obtained leave to return to^ 
Sehsaram, to levy troops; and Mahmood, marching 
with an army against the Moghuls, sent him orders to 
join. But as Shere delayed for some time, the Sultan 
persuaded by his omrahs that he was playing a loose 

12 
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game, marched his army through Shere’s estate, on 
his way to Joanpore. Shere came out to meet him; 
had an elegant entertainment provided for his recep¬ 
tion, and then marched with him to Joanpore. The 
troops of the emperor llomayon quitted the province 
upon their approach, so that the Afghans, took possession 
of the country as far as Lucknow. 

Homayon lay, at this time, before Callinger, in 
Bundelcund ; and hearing of the progress of the 
Afghans, he marched against them. Mahmood having, 
on this occasion, given a superior command to Beiii 
Baezid, Shere, who thought himself ill-used, betrayed 
his master; and wrote a private letter, the night be¬ 
fore the action, to Hindoo Beg, one of the Moghul gene¬ 
rals, acquainting him, “ That he esteemed himself a 
“servant of Baber’s family, to whom he owed his 
“advancement ; and that he would be the cause of 
“defeating the Afghans next day.” He drew off his 
troops in the action, which occasioned Mahmood’s 
defeat, for which service he was greatly favoured by 
Homayon. Mahmood, after this defeat retreated to 

Patna, retired from the world, and, 
A. D. 1542. . j I. /-. • 

in the year 949, died at Orissa. 

Homayon, after this victory, returned to Agra, 
and sent the noble Hindoo Beg to Shere, to demand 
possession of the fort of Chunar. Shere excused him¬ 
self, and obliged Hindoo Beg to retreat. Homayon* 
returned immediately with his whole army to besiege 
Chunar ; and having invested it, he received a letter 
from Shere, acquainting him, ThaPhe esteemed him- 
‘‘self one of the servants of the house of Baber, from 
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‘Avhom he first obtained a government ; and that he 
‘‘had evinced his fidelity, by having been the occasion 
“of the late victory; that therefore, if the king 
“would permit him to retain the government of the 
“fort, he was willing to pay him the proper revenues 
“of the lands which he held ; and would send his son 
“Cuttub, with five hundred horse, to be maintained at 
“his own expence, in the emperor s Service/' As, at this 
juncture, tne affairs of (jiizerat, by the conquests of 
Jbehadur, required the king’s presence, and considering 
also the strength of Chunar, Homayun consented to 
these terms ; and accordingly, being joined by Cuttub^ 
the son of Shore, with five hundred horse, he 
marched towards Behadur. The king, iiowever 
had scarcely reached Guzerat, when Cuttub deser¬ 
ted with all his horse, and returned to his father. 
Shere immediately raised what forces he could, and 
reduced Behar. Not satisfied with his success, he pur¬ 
sued his fortune, and penetrated into the heart of 
J^engai, having fought with the omrahs of that country 
several sharp battles, before he could make himself 
master of the passes, which were defended a whole 
month. 

Mahmood of Bengal shut himself up in Gour, the 
capital, which Shere for a long time besieged. One of the 
zemindars of Behar having raised a disturbance, he left 
Khuas Khan to carry on the siege, and returned to 
Behar. Provisions becoming at length very scarce in 
Gour, Mahmood fled in a boat to Hajypore ; and Shere 
having settled affairs in Behar, returned and pursued 
him. Mahmood being necessitated to give battle, was 
defeated ; and being wounded in the engagement, fled 
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his kingdom, which immediately fell into the hands of 
the conqueror.Jit 

It has been before stated, that on the advance of 
the emperor Homayon towards Gour, Shere Khan had' 
deemed it prudent to retire to his originI patrimony 
at Sehsaram, where he revolved in his mind various 
schemes for possessing himself of the important fortre^^s 
of Rhotas, that he might there lodge in security his 
family, During the following year, he extended his domi- 
and the immense wealth which he hadjbrought from Ben¬ 
gal. To take Rhotas by open force was an impossible 

Stratagem for ta- attempt. It was therefore necessary to 
"king the fortress of devise some stratagem, by which suc- 
cess might be hoped. Shere, for this pur¬ 
pose, sent a message to Raja Berkis, who was in posses¬ 
sion of this impregnable fortress, and told him, that.. 
“ as he himself was going to attempt the recovery of 
*‘Bengal,he hoped that, from their former friendship,, 
“he would permit him to send his family and treasure 
“into the place, with a few attendants. ” Berkis at first 
rejected this request ; but Shere sent an artful ambas¬ 
sador to him a second time, with some handsome pres¬ 
ents, acquainting him, “ that it was only for his women 
“and treasure he requested his princely protection : 
“that should he'be fortunate enough to conquer Ben- 
“gal, he would made proper acknowledgments for the 
“ favour on his return ; but if he should lose his life in 
“the contest, he rather chose that his family and wealth 
“should fall into the hands of Berkis, than into those 
“of the Moghuls, hiS inveterate “ enemies/* Berkis, suf- 
“fering himself to be deluded by his avarice, determined, 


# See reign of Mahmood, page 138 . 
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when once in possession of the treasure, to keep it ;and 
therefore consented to Shore’s request. The Afghan, 
having provided covered chairs,* filled them all, except 
two or three which were to go first, with armed men 
and arms. He at the same time filled five hundred 
money-bags with leaden bullets, and appointed some 
of his best soldiers to carry them, in the disguise of 
slaves, with sticks in their hands, who were intended 
'in appearance to help to carry the treasure up the 
mountain. The men who carried the close chairs were 
disguised in the same manner. This train accordingly 
set out ; and the first and second chair being examined 
at the gate, were found to contain only old women, so 
that further examination was neglected. The raja, in 
the mean time, was busy in counting the bags, which 
he now reckoned part of his own fortune. When the 
chairs reached the house which the raji had appointed, 
the wolves rushed out among the sheep, and began to 
dye the fold with their blood. The porters used their 
staves, till they supplied themselves with arms from 
the chairs. They easily mastered the garrison, who 
were off their guard ; and admitted Shere, who was en¬ 
camped at a small distance. Berkis, himself, with a 
few followers, found means to escape into the woods, 
by a private passage behind the fort. 

Thus fell one of the most impregnable fortresses in 
the world into the hands of Shere, together with much 
treasure, which had been accumulating there for ages, 

Rhotas is built upon the level top of a mountain. 
The only entrance to it is a very narrow road, through 

^ Somewhat similar to our scctan chairs : they are called Doolies, 
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a steep ascent of two miles, from the foot of the hill to 
the gates, which are three in number, one above another, 
defended by guns and rolling-stones. The square con¬ 
tents of the fortified table-land, on the top of the moun¬ 
tain, is more than ten miles: in this space are contained 
towns, villages, and corn fields ; and water is found a few 
feet from the surface. On one side runs the river Soane, 
under an immense precipice ; another river, in the same 
manner, passes close to the other side ; and both meet¬ 
ing a little below, from the hill into a triangular penin¬ 
sula. There is a very deep valley on the third side, full 
of impervious woods, which spread all over the moun¬ 
tains, and render access that way next to impossible. * 

Shere had now a secure retreat for his famjly ; and 
his friends began to acquire fresh spirits by this piece of 
success. Hornayon, in the mean time, spent three 
months, in luxurious pleasures, in Gour the capital of 
Bengal. He there received advices that his brother, 
Prince Hindal, had revolted in his governments of Agra 
and Mewat; that he had put to death Shaik Phoul, the 
only man of consequence who would not break his alle¬ 
giance to the emperor ; and had coined money in his 
own name. Hornayon therefore left Jehangire Cooly 
Beg, with five thousand horse, in Gour, and retired 
towards Agra. 

By the excessive rains and bad roads, the king’s ca¬ 
valry and beasts of burthen perished in great numbers 
on his march, through fatigue and want of forage. Shere, 
who had now raised a numerous army, entrenched 

* Since the English have had possession of Behar, the fortifi- 
1:ations of Rhotas have been entirely 4 ieglected. 
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himself at Chowsar, on the banks of the river Currum- 
nassa, in a place by which the king must of necessity 
pass ; and, by treachery, defeated him with great slau¬ 
ghter, in the manner which we have already related.* 

Shere Khan immediately assumed the royal insig- 

^ nia and titles ; but deeming it more 
Shere completes n % 

Ills (onquest of Be- advisable to establish himself firmly 

heir and Bengal. kingdom of Beii;^fil, than to pur¬ 

sue the fugitive emperor, he marched directly towards 
Goqr. In the vicinity of that city he was opposed by 
Jehangire Cooly Beg, the Moghul governor ; but the 
great superiority in numbers of the Afghans enabled 
them shortly to annihilate their adversaries : and Shere, 
having taken possession of the city, was on the follow¬ 
ing day proclaimed sovereign of the united kingdoms 
of Bengal and Behar, under the title of Shere Shah. 

Shere continued in Gour till the end* of the year 946, 

A D 15^9 busily employed in forming arrange¬ 
ments for the good government of the 
country, and in recruiting and equipping his troops. At 
length, having assembled an army of 50,000 Afghans, 
he marched to attack the emperor. They met in the 

^ ^ vicinity of Cannouge, where, on the 

loth of the month Mohurrem, 947, the 
empire of Hindoostan was again transferred from the 
Moghuls to the Afghans, by the total defeat of the un¬ 
fortunate Hymayon. 

When Shere Shah found it requisite to proceed 
against the emperor, he entrusted the goverment of 


A. D. 1540. 


• See pp. 142-43. 
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Khizer Khan, go¬ 
vernor of Gour, 
excites Shere’s 
jealousy. 


Bengal to a Chief named Khizer 
Khan, This person, fired by that 
ambition which seems to torment 
every Mohammedan bosom, shortly 


after the departure of his patron, united himself in 
marriage with a daughter of mahmood Shah, the late 
^ king of Bengal. By this connexion he conciliated a 
number of the dependents of the late dynasty ; and, 
flattered by their attention, he assumed a degree of state 
and consequence which soon aroused the jealousy and 
vigilance of Shere Shah ; who, judging of the senti¬ 
ments of others by his own conduct, thought it requisite 
to clip the wings of the ambition of his deputy : he 
therefore, in the year 948, returned to 
A. D 1541 Bengal ; and Khizer Khan, having 
advanced some days, journey from the capital to meet 
him, was seized, and all his wealth confiscated. 


After this, Shere proceeded to Gour, and subdivided 
the kingdom of Bengal into several provinces, to each 
of which he nominated a distinct gover- 
vided^nTprSn- He then appointed Cazy Fazylet, 

ces. a person celebrated for his learning, 

policy, and piety, to superintend the whole, to preserve 
unanimity amongst the governors, and to report to him 
on their conduct. ‘Having thus settled the affairs of 
Bengal to his own satisfaction, Shere Shah returned, at 
the end of the year 94S, to Agra. 


The prudent measures established by this monarch 
kept Bengal in a state of tranquility and happiness 
during the remainder of his life, which was terminated by 
the explosion of a shell, as he was besieging the fort of 
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of Callinger in Bundelcund, on the 

Sheres death, month Rubby-al-Avul, 

A. II. 952. He spent fifteen years 
in a military life before he mounted the throne ; and he 
sat upon the musnud five years, as emperor of 
Hindoostan. • 

The character of Shere is almost equally divided 
between virtue and vice. Public justice prevailed in the 
Kingdom, while private acts of treachery dishonoured 
the hands of the king. He seemed to have made breach 
of faith a royal property, which he would by no means 
permit bis subjects to share with him. We ought, per¬ 
haps, to ascribe this vice to the ambition of Shere. Had 
he been born to the throfie, he might have been just, 
as he was valient and politic in war : had he confined 
his mind to his estate, he might have merited the 
character of a virtuous chief ; but his neatness of mind 
made him look up to the empire, and he cared not by 
what steps he was to ascend. 

Shere left many monuments of his magnificene be¬ 
hind him. From Sonargaum, in Bengal, to that branch 
of the Indus called the Nilab, which is fifteen hundred 
coss,5it he built caravanserais at every stage, and dug a 
well at the end of every coss. Besides, he raised many 
magnificent mosques for the worship of God on the 
highway, wherein he appointed readers of the Koran, 
and priests. He ordered, that at every stage, all travel¬ 
lers, without distinction of country or religion, should 
be entertained, according to their quality, at the public 
expence. He at the same time planted rows of fruit- 


• About three thousand of our miles. 
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trees along the roads, to preserve travellers from the 
scorching heat of the sun, as well as to gratify their 
taste. Horse-posts were placed at proper distances, for 
forwarding quick intelligence to government, and for the 
advantage of trade and correspondence : this establish¬ 
ment was new in India. Such was* the public security 
during his reign, that travellers and merchants, throwing 
down their goods, went without fear to sleep on the 
highway. 

It is said, that Shere, being told his beard grew 
white, replied, “ it was true that he had obtained the 
empire towards the evening. He divided his time 
into four equal parts :—one he appropriated to the dis¬ 
tribution of public justice, one to the regulations of his 
army, one to worship, and the remainder to rest and 
recreation. He was buried at Sehsaram, his original 
estate, in a magnificent sepulchre which he had built in 
the middle of a great reservoir of water.* 


* This fine monument of the magnificence of Shere still rer 
mains entire. The artificial lake, which surrounds it is not much 
less than a mile in circumference. 

The following is a poetical description of it : 

“ From ’midst a limpid pool, superbly high. 

The massy dome obtrudes into the sky : 

Upon the banks more humble tombs abound, 

Of faithful servants, who their chiefs surround. 

The monarch still seems grandeur to dispense, 

And e’en in death maintains pre-eminence. ” 

Ashitic Miscellany^ 



MOHAMMED KHAN SOOR. 


Soon after the succession of Selim Shah, the second 
son of Shere Shah, to the throne of Dehly, he had the 
weakness to abrogate the prudential system of his 
father ; and appointed one of his relations, named 
Mohammed Khan, to the general goverment of Bengal. 
This Chief is said to have ruled with strict justice and 
A I) I'"' gJ'eat propriety during the whole of 
the reign of Selim ; but when, in the 


year 960, the abandoned Mohammed AdiU had seized 
the throne, the Governor of Bengal, deeming himself 
absolved from any allegiance to the murderer of the 
son of his patron, disclaimed the imperial authority, 
and ordered the coin to be stampt in his own name. 

During the following year, he extended his domi¬ 
nions by taking posses^;ion of some of 
A. I). 1555. o r 

the districts of Joanpore ; but, in the 
year 962, having advanced at the head of a numerous 
army to Choppergotta near Calpie, he there met his 
death, in an engagement with Himu, the vizier of the 
emperor Mohammed Adi). 


BEHADUR SHAH. 

After the defeat at Choppergotta, the troops of 
Bengal retreated to the village of Joosy, in the vicinity 
of what is now the fort of Allahabad ; where the Afghan 


* See History of Hindoostan, A. D. 1552. 
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Chiefs raised to the throne Khizer Khan^ the son of 
the deceased king,“under the title of Behadur Shah. 
Although this prince was anxious to avenge the death 
of his father, he deemed it more prudent to return to 
Bengal, and, having arranged the affairs of that provin¬ 
ce, to wait a more favourable opportunity to contend 
for the empire of Dehly 

Upon the arrival of Behadur Shah at Gour, he found 
that a Chief, named Shabaz Khan, had, upon intelli¬ 
gence of the defeat of the Bengal army, taken posses¬ 
sion of that city in the name of the emperor Mohammed 
Adil. The usurper was however shortly abandoned by 
diis own troops, seized, and put to death. 

After this event, Behadur Shah employed himself 
A 1 ) t" 56 recruiting his army ; and in the 

.following year, 963, marched to meet 
the emperor Mohammed Adil. The contending armies 
met in the vicinity of Mongier ; and, after a hard-fought 
battle, the emperor was slain, and his army totally 
routed. This victory gave to Behadur Shah the ab- 
A D 1560 I solute sovereignty of Bengal and part 
of Behar. He is said to have ruled 
these territories with reputation for six years, and died 
at Gour in the year 968. 


JELLAL ADDEEN. 

Behadur Shah, dying without children, was suc- 
V D 1563.4 brother Jellal Khan, 

who at the end of three years (viz. in 
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971) also died at Gour, and was succeeded by his son, 
a youth, who soon a^’ter fell by the hands of an assassin 
named Ghyas Addeen, who for a short time usurped 
the government. 


SOLIMAN SHAH KERANY. 


Soliman Kerany takes possession of Bengal, but allows his 
brother, Taj Khan, to act as his deputy—Proceeds to Bengal on. 
the death of his brother, and removes the seat of government 
from Gour to Tondah—Sends presents to the emperor Akbar— 
Invests the fort of Rhotas, the governor of which obtains the 
assistance of the emperor, whose army causes Soliman to raise 
the siege—Invades Orissa, and basely assassinates Sultan Ibra¬ 
him—By politic conduct he subsequently 'enjoys a peaceable 
reign, and dies much regretted by his subjects 

The Afghan tribe of Kerany had been peculiary 
distinguished by Shere Shah and his son Selim, who 
conferred on them handsome estates in Boujepore and 
the vicinity of Khuaspore Tondah, Soliman's^ elder 
brother, Taj Khan Kerany, was governor of Sumbul 
during the reign of the emperor Selim Shah ; but, on 
going to pay his respects at the court of Mohammed 
Adil, he was so disgusted with the conduct of that in¬ 
famous monarch and his Vizier,* that he resolved to 
abandon the service of so unworthy a master, and re¬ 
tire to his paternal estates. In his progress towards 


♦See History of Hindoostan, A. D, 1552. 
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Boujepore, he seized a hundred elephants belonging to 
tlie emperor, and a large sum of the public money : the 
former he distributed am^uigst his brethren and re¬ 
lations, and the latter he disbursed in raising troops to 
oppose Himu, the imperial Vizier who came in pursuit 
of him. They fought in the vicinity of Chunar : but, 
although the Kerany tribe were worsted, they retired 
with their wealth and plunder to Boujepore : and the 
imperial army being compelled to march against a 
more powerful enemy, they ramained unmolested. 

Soliman Kerany, the second brother, was appointed 
by Selim Shah to the government of Behar ; and upon 
the death ot that monarch, not only lefused to acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of his successor, but stimulated 
his brother Taj Khan also to quit the imperial service, 
and to join him with his adherents. The consequence 
of his advice has been already related. 

When, in the year 962, the emperor Mohammed 

Adil advanced into Behar, Soliman 
A. D. 1555. . ■ . 

joined his troops to those of the king 

of Bengal, and contributed much to the victory gained 

over the imperial arms in the vicinity of Mongier. He 

continued on good terms with Behadur Shah, and his 

brother Jellal Addeen ; but when the son of the latter 

was assassinated by Ghyas Addeen, he detached a well- 

appointed army, under the command of his brother, 

Taj Khan Kerany, to take possession of Bengal. This 

measure having been effected with little opposition, he 

allowed his brother to retain the government as his 

deputy during his life, which however only lasted one 

year. 
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On the decease of Taj Kahn in the year 972, Soliman 

A D 1564-5 P*‘<^ceedecl to Bengal ; but conceivingj 
Soliman Shah from the number of kings who had died 
makes Tondah the Goiir, that it was either an unhealthy 
or an unlucky place, he made Tondah, 
or Tonra, the capital of his dominions.* 


Soon after Soliman had taken possession of Bengal, 
he despatched an intelligent agent with many valuable 
presents to the court of the emperor Akbar,t with assur¬ 
ances of his great respect and attachment; which conduct 
highly gratified and flattered the emperor, and contribu¬ 
ted to the ease and comfort of the inhabitants of Bengal, 
who were at that period very apprehensive of a visit 
from the imperial arms. 


Soliman having rendered himself completely master 
of all Bengal and Behar, excepting the strong fort of 
j ^ Rhotas, marched with a numerous army 
in the year 973, and invested that fort¬ 
ress. The siege had continued nearly six months, 


*The following is the account given of Tondah in Major Rennell’s 
Memoir ‘ Tondah, Tanra, or Tarrah, is situated very near the site 
of Gour, on the road leading from it to Rajemahel. There is little re¬ 
maining of this place, save the rampart ; nor do we know for certain 
when it was deserted.” It is sometimes called Khuaspore Tondah, 
from the original name of the district in which it was situated.* 
This account is not so correct as that generally furnished by 
Major Rennell; as Tondah is certainly separated frqpa Gour by the 
Bagamutty river, which Mr, Wilford supposes was the old bed of 
the Ganges. See Asiatic Researches^ 8vo. edit, Vol. v. pp. 257, 

272, 277. 

t Akbar ascended the throne in the month of January 1556. 

•See Ayeen Akberry^ Vol.-ii. p. 177. 
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when the emperor Akbar arriving at Joanpore, Futteh 
Khan, the governor of Rhotas, implored his assistance : 
promising to deliver up the keys of the garrison to any 
of his Majesty's servants who might be sent for that 
purpose. Akbar, anxious to get possession of so impor¬ 
tant a place, immediately sent off a chosen detachment of 
Moghuls to raise the siege. In the mean time, the king 
of Bengal, fearful of encountering the 'imperial arms, 
retreated to his own country; and the emperor, desirous 
to prevent his aiding the rebellious Usbec Chiefs, sent 
an ambassador, named Mohammed Khan Seistany, to 
cultivate his friendship. The emperor at the same 
period sent an ambassador to the Raja of Orissa, to 
form a treaty with him; and to desire, should Soliman 
join the rebels, that the Raja would immediately in¬ 
vade Bengal, and depend upon him for support and 
assistance. 

In the year 975, tlie emperor being engaged in 
A D r67-8 the western provinces, Soliman invad- 
^ ed Orissa, and shortly subdued that 


province. But this conquest was stained by an act of 
the grossest treacliery ; for having invited to a confer¬ 
ence Sultan Ibrahim, who for a short period had been 
emperor of Dehly, and after various misfortunes had ac¬ 
quired, an establishment in that country, he basely 
assassinated him.* 

Soliman, having left a deputy to govern Orissa, 
returned, in 976, to his capital. In 
A. D. 15689. following year he invaded and 

plundered the district of Cooch Behar ; but was recalled 


♦See History of Hindoostan, Vol. ii. p. 197. 
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from thence, by intelligence that the people of 
Orissa had risen and driven away his governor. Upon 
his return to Tondah, he detached a force to recover his 
authority in Orissa ; and having effected this point, 
he afrerwards limited his ambition to the security and 
ifwprovement of his dominions. 

Although Soliman insisted upon his courtiers ad¬ 
dressing him by the title of “ Your Majesty,** he never 
assumed the umbrella, or other insignia of royahy ; 
and as he continued from time to time to send presents 
to the emperor Akbar, and affected to hold bis domini¬ 
ons of that monarch, he, by this politic conduct, enjoyed 
A D T573 ^ qwiet and peaceable reign, and died 

at his new capital in the year 981, 
much regretted by his subjects, and highly respected 
by all his contemporaries. 



DAOOD KHAN* 


Daood Khan assumes independence, and proceeds to hostilities 
with the emperor Akbar—Treaty concluded, with which Daood is 
dissatisfied and puts his general to death—Siege of Patna—ijy- 
pore taken by assault—Daood pusillanimously flies from Patna, 
and its garrison is destroyed—Retreats with his treasure to Orissa 
—Partial success of the Afghans—Daood concentrates his forces 
at Cuttack—After a hard-fought battle, retreats to the fort of 
Cuttack—Throws himsdf on the emperor’s clemency—Swears 
allegiance, and obtains the province of Orissa—Monaim Khan 
removes the seat of g)vernment from Tondah to Gour—Dreadful 
Pestilence! at Gour—Daood, on the death of Monaim Khan, raises 
an army of Afghans, and recovers Bengal—Made prisoner, and 
put to death. Conclusion of the Afghan, (commonly called Patan) 
sovereignty. 

Upon the death of Soliman Kerany, his eldest sor>, 
Bayezid, assumed the reins of government; but the 
Afghan Chiefs, being dissatisfied with him, in a few 
months put him to death, and raised to the throne 
Daood Khan, the second son. 

This prince, who w^s addicted to wine and bad 
company, forsook the prudent measures of his father; 
and assuming all the insignia of royalty, ordered 
the Khutbeh# to be proclaimed in his own name 
through all the towns of Bengal and Behar ; and directed 
the coin to be stamped with his own 

A. D 1573. 

title ; thus completely setting at defi¬ 
ance the authc rity of the emperor Akbar. 

Shortly after Daood Khan’s succession, he inspected 

•A praver for the reigniog monarch, permitted onty to be used 
fat independent sovereigns. 
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the public treasure, which he found to be immense. 
He also ordeted a general muster to be taken ol his 
army and war establishment, which is saiJ to have con¬ 
sisted ot 4a, OCX) well-mounted cavalry ; 140,000 infantry 

,, , , of different descriptions; 20,000 pieces 

Uaood proceeds r • 

to hostilities with of cannon of various calibres ; 3,000 

elephants ; and several hundred war- 

boats, With such a force he thought 
himself equal to contend with the emperor Akbar; and, 
upon some slight pretence, ordered a force to uurcn 
into the Moghul territories, and to take possession nt 
the fort of Zemanieh, situated on the southern bank of 
the Ganges, a little above Ghazypore, whicn a few years 
before had been erected by Khan Zeman, tne imperial 
captain-general, as a frontier garrison. 

Wiien intelligence of this event reached the emperor, 
who was at that time in Guzerat, he determined upon 
annexing Bengal to the imperial, doini^uons, and sijac 
immediate orders to Monaim Khaii, his general com¬ 
manding in the province of Joanpar, to assemble dii 
army and invade Behar. This mandate was quickiy 
carried into execution, and a powerful Moghul iBLtiny 
advanced to the vicinity of Patna. Tnere they >;:were 
opposed by Lody Khan ; the generalissimo and prime- 
minister of Daood Khan ; and after some skirmisniag, 
a tkuce was concluded ; the articles of which were, ti^jc, 
upon condition of the Moghuls retiring from Benar, 
king of Bengal should pay the sum of two lacs (2cO,Q>o); %. 
of rupees, in ready money, to the imperial trtamry; 
and should present the emperor with silks, muslins, and 
other productions of Bengal, to the amount of ioop 6 c> 
rupees more. 
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Daood Khan, when freed from the apprehension of 
the invading foe, affected to find fault with L)dy Khan’s 
conduct in this transaction ; and, shordy after his return, 
imprisoned him, confiscated all his wealth, and put him 
to death. 

The emperor Akbar was also displeased with his 
general for granting such easy terms to the enemy, and 
appointed Raja Todermul to supersede him in the com¬ 
mand of the troops destined to the conquest of Bengal. 
In the mean time. Monaim Khan, the Moghul general, 
informed of the conduct of the king of Bengal, and of 
the displeasure of the emperor, returned 
^rapid strides to Patna, and laid 
siege, in the early part of the year 

982, to that city, 

Daood Khan, after a slight attempt to repulse 
the enemy, took post with some of his most select 
troops within the fortifications ; and, by his example 
and precept, stimulated the garrison to defend them¬ 
selves to the last extremity : in short, after besieging 
the city of Patna for several months, the Moghul 
general was obliged to wait the arrival of the emperor, 
who, having proceeded by water from Agra, arrived 
with a numerous army in the vicinity of Patna on 
the i6th of the month Rubby Assany, 982 ; and 
on the following day, after reconnoitring the fort 
from a lofty mound, called Punjpakarry ^or the Five 
Hills), gave orders for its closer investiture. 

The emperor, having obtained intelligence that 
the besieged received constant supplies of provisions 
from Hajv pore, situated on the opposite bank of the 
Gauges, sent a chosen detachment of 3,000 men, 
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furnished with scaling ladders, &c. under the command 
of Khan Alum, to attack that fortress; and Raja 
Gujety, a zemindar of that district, who had under 
his command a number of spearmen and irregular 
cavalry, and who had offered his services to the 
emperor^ was directed to co-operate with the Moghul 
general. 

The attack was made in the most spirited manner 
ahd was observed by the emperor, by the means 
of a telescope, from a battery on the bank of the 
nv“r; but as Futteh Khan, the governor of Hajypore, 
defended himself with great resolution, the imperial 
troops were, nearly e^thausted, when the emperor 
despatched three large bbats, filled with volunteers, 
to their assistance. Upon the arrival of this reinforce¬ 
ment, the Moghuls renewed their attack; and, 
after killing the governor and the greatpr part of the 
garrison, carried the place. 

Khan Alum, having succeeded in his enterprise, 
ordered the heads of the governor and of all the 
slain to be put on board a boat, and sent to the 
emperor ; who immediately forwarded them to Daood 
Khan, with an insinuation, that such shortly would 
be his fate, unless he submitted to the imperial arms. 
Diood Khan, who was naturklly of a timid disposi¬ 
tion, was so much affected b^ the sight of the heads 
of his brave troops, that he resolved to abandon 
Patna, and take refuge in Bengal. He, in consequence, 
embarked all his treasure and valuables, and in the 
A middle of the night of the 21st of 

Rubby Assany, A. H. 982, made his 
escape by means of quick^rowing boats. 
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The garrison, which consisted of above 20,00a 
men, finding themselves abandoned by their king, 
fled in all directions; and the roads were so crowd¬ 
ed with horses, carriages, and elephants, that great 
numbers of the lower orders were trampled to death. 
To complete their misfortunes, the bridge over the 
river Poonpoon broke down ; which gave the Moghul 
cavalry an opportunity of coming up with the hind¬ 
most of them, and left them only the option of being 
hewn to pieces by the swords of their enemies, or of 
being drowned in the river. 

The Moghuls pursued the remainder of the fugi¬ 
tives as far as Derriapore, nearly ffrfty miles from 
Patna, and seized upon 400 elephants and many other 
valuable articles. 

The emperor remained six days at Derriapore; 
and, previous to his leaving it, to return to Agra, appoint¬ 
ed Monaim Khan, who also bore the lofty title of 
Khan Khanan (lord of lords) to the government of Behar 
and Bengal ; and in addition to the troops which that 
nobleman had previously with him, he ordered 10,000 
chosen cavalry, under the command of Raja Todermul, 
to join him. He also pre-sented him with all the boats 
and stores which were brought from Agra, and ordered 
him to pursue and extirpate Daood Khan and his 
adherents from those provinces. 

Upon the arrival of Daood Khan at the pass of 
■^erriagurry, he stopt to examine the state of the forti¬ 
fications ; with which be was so well contended, that 
he told the garrison he depended upon their stopping 
the progress of his enemies for a year ; and that at all 
events he expected they would [defend themselves ta 
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the last extremity ; after which he proceeded with a 
more tranquil mind to Tondah, his capital. 

The hopes of the king were, however, much dis¬ 
appointed ; for on the approach of the imperial general, 
the Afghans, terrified by the horrid example made of 
the garrison of Hajypore, could not be brought to stand 
the assault, but shamefully took to flight ; and Monaim 
Khan obtained possession of that important pass, the 
key of Bengal, without the loss of a man. 

When intelligence of this unexpected event reached 
Daood Khan, despairing of being able to contend with 
his adversaries, he loaded his treasure and valuable 
effects upon elephants, and took the route of Orissa. 

Monaim Khan, not aware of the intentions of the 
king ot Bengal, proceeded towards Tondah with much 
circumspection : but when his spies informed him that 
Daood Khan had again retreated, he advanced rapidly 
with his cavalry, and on the 4th of Jummad Assany 
(5th month), 982, took possession 
A. D. 1574. capital of Bengal without 

opposition. 

Some days after this event, the imperial general 
despatched Kaja Todermul, with a well-appointed 
army, in pursuit of the fugitive king ; and at the same 
time detached Mujenun Khan Kakeshelaii with a con¬ 
siderable force, to take possession of Ghoragot, the 
jagier or estate of Soliman Mungely, an Afghan Chiel 
of considerable consequence. But this measure was 
not so easily effected ; for the Afghans, fighting in 
defence of their property and families, behaved with 
great courage, and slew a multitude of their enemies. 
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At length, overpovvered by nu nbers, they were 
nearly all extirpated, and their wives and children made 
captives. " 

Mujenun Khan confiscated all the Afghan estates, 
and divided them amongst his own dependents of the 
tribe of Kakeshelan ; but encouraged his soldiers to 
unite themselves in marriage with the Afghan females, 
and took for his son the daughter of Soliman Mungely, 
the deceased Chief. 

The Raja Todermul having advanced to Medarun, 
(Bheerbhoom), there received intelligence that Daood 
Khan had halted at Ryn Kesary, and, instead of conti¬ 
nuing his retreat, was collecting his dispersed troops, 
with an intention of again opposing the imperial arms. 
This news compelled the Raja to halt, and to send off 
an express to Monaim Khan at Tondah. The imperial 
governor, immediately on receiving this unexpected 
intelligence, detached a second army, under the com¬ 
mand of Mahmood Cooly Khan, to the assistance of 
the Raja ; who, after the arrival of the reinforcement, 
proceeded to Gualior, which was twenty miles from Ryn 
Kesary. He there learned that Joneid, a cousin of the 
king of Bengal, who was celebrated for his courage and 
intrepidity, had arrived with a number of his followers 
at that place, on his way to join the king. The Raja, 
setting too little consequence’on his enemy, ordered 
two brigades, under the command of Abul Cossim, to 
attack Joneid ; but they were repulsed with much dis¬ 
grace and slaughter, and the Raja was compelled to 
march with all his force to their assistance. The 
Afghans, unable to oppose such a number of enemies, 
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dispersed themselves in the woods, and on the follow 
ing day effected their junction with the king. 

Immediately after this event, the pusillanimous 
DaooJ Khan again retreated ; and the Moghul Chiefs 
advanced to Midnapore, a town which has since 
given its name to the district formerly called Jellasir, 
At this place the imperial army halted for some 
days; during which time Mohammed Cooly Khan 
died ; and dissentions breaking out immediately after 
amongst the Moghul Chiefs, the Raja Todermul, who 
was in fact an alien amongst them, and was always 
dubious of his own authority, having called a coun¬ 
cil of the principal officers of the army, determined 
to return to Burdwan, and there to wait for farther 
instructions from the governor-general. 

When this disagreeable intelligence was communi¬ 
cated to Monaim Khan, he ordered a sedond reinforce¬ 
ment, under the command of some celebrated officers, 
to join the Raja, and made preparations to follow 
with all the Moghul forces that could possibly be 
spared from the defence and protection of the newly- 
conquered dominions. 

The Raja, having been joined by the confederate 
forces, again advanced to Midnapore, and thence to 
Bukhtore, At the latter place he received informa¬ 
tion that the king of Bengal had retired with the 
whole of his forces to Cuttack Benaras, where be 
was resolved to defend himself to the last extre¬ 
mity. 

This event caused the Raja again to halt, and 
wait the junction of the governor-general; who, 
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proceeding from Tondah by rapid marches, shortly 
united his forces with those of the Raja; and the 
whole of the imperial army then advanced towards 
Cuttack. 

On the 2oth of the month Zykad (iith month), 

A D 1-74 Moghuls came in sight of 

the Afghan camp, which was covered 
in front by strong "entrenchments; but as Daood 
Khan had resolved to risk the fate of another battle, 
he drew out his'army in front of the camp, 'and waited 
with great determination, the attack of the enemy. The 
numbers on both sides were nearly equal ; but the 
Afghans had two hundred furious elephants placed along 
their line, by whose strength they hoped to break 
through the sqadrons of their opponents," and to clear a 
road for the...more active operations of their cavalry. 

On the other side, Monaim Khan had brought with 
him a number of swivels and small guns mounted upon 
carriages ; much more dreadful in their effect than the 
charge of the huge animals. 

This battle was contended with greater obstinacy 
than had ever occurred between the two nations: for 
although the guns succeeded in putting the elephants to 
the route, and driving them back on their own line, yet 
the Afghan cavalry charged with such resolution, that 
the Moghul line was thrown into great confusion, their 
cora4nander-in-chief was wounded, and his horse becom¬ 
ing unmanageable, he narrowly escaped being captured. 

At legth, Gujer Khan* and several of the best 

'’^There is alFadition that one of the Afghan emperors ennobled 
all his countrymen in Hindoostan ; in consequence of which, every 
person of that nation now assumes the title of Khan (Lord). 
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Afghan officers having fallen, Daood Khan was alarmed, 
and fled tp the fort of Cuttack, leaving his camp to be 
plundered by the enemy. 

The Moghuls, although victors, had suffered so much 
in this engagement, that they did not pursue the' fugi¬ 
tives, but halted five days on the field of battle, to bury 
their dead, and to arrange plans for sending away their 
wounded. They afterwards proceeded, by easy stages, 
till they reached the banks of the Mahanuddy, one 
mile from Cuttack, where they encamped, and com¬ 
menced making preparations for the siege of the fort. 

Daood Khan, now driven to the extremity of his 
dominions, and aware that Cuttack was his last stake, 
was much alarmed for the consequence ; and, by the ad¬ 
vice of his counsellors, resolved to throw himself upon 
the clemency of the victors. He therefore sent an am¬ 
bassador to the imperial general, who represented that 
it was contrary to every principal of religion for the 
followers of Mohammed to extirpate .their brethern ; 
and that it would well accord with the emperor’s liber¬ 
ality, to allow his master to retain a small portion of 
his former dominions, in which he and his adherents 
might pass their lives in peace and quietness, and be 
numbered amongst the imperial servants. 

The eloquence of the ambassador, and the justness 
of his representation, together with a wish of termina¬ 
ting the war, induced Monaim Khan to accede to the 
proposal; and be agreed, that if Daood Khan would in 
person make the request, he would comply with his 
wishes, and strongly recommend his case to the con¬ 
sideration of the emperor. , 
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On the following day* Daood Khan, attended by 
several of his Chiefs, left the fort, and was received irl 
the Moghul camp with every mark of respect and atten¬ 
tion. The troops were drawn out to salute him ; and 
all the Chiefs, seated, according to their rank, in the 
tent of audience^ waited his approach. When he arrived 
at the bounds of the carrtp, he was met by several offi¬ 
cers ; and as he approached the place of interview, 
Mortaim Khan advanced a Considerable distance to 
embrace him. 

Daood Khan was highly gratified by these marks 
of kindness ; and unbuckling his sword, gave it to the 
general, saying, ^‘as my opposition has been the cause 
‘'of such a friend being wounded, I hencef rward relin- 
“quish the title of a soldier.” Monaim Khan took his 
hand, and led him to the seat of honour. After a short 
time, an elegant entertainment was brought in ; and 
the king having feasted, the subject of the treaty was 
introduced. 

The king swore by every thing that was sacred, if 
the emperor would make a proper 

Daood Khan 

swears allegiance provision for him, he would continue, 
to the emperor. during his life, one of his most faithful 
subjects ; and would never, in any manner, aid or abet 
his enemies. This declaration having been committed 
to writing, was signed and sealed by the king : after 
which the general rose from his seat, and, presenting 
him with a rich and valuable scimitar, said, “as you are 
“now become one of the servants of the illustrious 
“emperor of Hindoostan, in hiV name I present you 
“with this sword, which I request you will use in his 
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“service and defence: and in order that ycu may wear 
“il with proper dignity and effect, I bestow on you, tn 
“his Majesty’s name, the province of Orissa in free 
“gift ; not doubting but that you will henceforward 
“prove yourself a faithful and loyal subject. ” 

After this conversation, many costly presents were 
brought in by the attendants, and laid before the king ; 
who having signified his acceptance in the usual 
manner, took his leave, and was attended to the bounds 
of the camp with the same ceremonies as he entered it. 

Monaim Khan, being anxious to return to the seat 
of government, marched on the following day ; and on 
^ ^ ^ the i8th of the month Suffer (2nd 

month), 983, triumphantly entered 
Tondah. During his absence, the Afghans of Ghora- 
got had risen, and, having driven away their new 
governor, Mujenun Khan, had extended their depredati¬ 
on as far as Gour , but on the approach of* the imperial 
army, they dispersed, and concealed themselves in the 
woods, to wait for a more favourable opportunity. 

Monaim Khan, having heard much of the ancient and 
^ desolate city of Gour, went to view 

ve-nment removed it ; and was so much delighted with 
from Tondah to the situation, and its many princely 
edifices, that he resolved again to render 
it the seat of government. To effect this plan, although 
it was then the season of the rains, he ordered 
the troops and all the public officers to remove from 
Tondah to Gour. Whether owing to the dampness of 
the soil, the badness of the water, or 
lence^afccmr corrupted state of the air, a pesti¬ 

lence very shortly broke out amongst 


lence at Gour. 
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the troops and inhabitants. Thousands died every day 
and the living, tired with burying the dead, threw them 
into the river, without distinction of Hindoo or Moham¬ 
medan. The governor became sensible of his error, 
but it was too late. He was himself seized widi the 
contagion, and at the end of ten days bade adieu to this 
transitory world. This event occurred 
A. D. 1575. month Rugib, 7th month 


A. H. 983. 

Monaim Khan was a nobleman highly respected 
and held the titles of Amyr-al-Omrah, anJ Sepah Salar 
for fourteen years. During his government of Joan- 
pore, he expended much money on public buildings ; 
and the celebrated bridge at that city still stands, a 
monument of h^s magnificence, and of the skill of the 
architect* As he died without heirs, his immense 
wealth became the property of the cro^m. 

The death of Monaim Khan served as a singal for 
a general insurrection of the Afghans. 
'They assembled from all quarters 
Khan, recover and Daood Khan, the deposed king, 

Bengal. forgetting his oath of allegiance to 

the emperor, placing himself again at their head, they 
quickly compelled the Moghuls, then commanded by 
Shahem Khan Jellair, to retire from Bengal, and to 
take refuge in Hajypore and Patna. 


• In the year 1773, a brigade of British troops, under the com¬ 
mand of Sir R. Barker, in their return from Oudh, having em¬ 
barked on the river Goompty, at Sultanpore, in the height of the 
rainy season, sailed over this bridge, which suffered no damage 
from the violence of the current, although the bottom of the river 
is, iu other places, covered with shifting sands. 
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As soon as intelligence of death of Monaim Khan 
reached the imperial court, the emperor appointed 
Hussein Cooly Khan, then governor of the Punjab, 
to the government of Bengal, with the title of Khan 
Jehan : but the principal part of that Chiefs forces 
being in the district of Lahore, several months elapsed 
before he could reach Bengal, during which period the 
Afghans increased in number and strength. Thus 
Daood Khan found himself again at the bead of a for¬ 
midable army of $0,000 horse : and had these troops 
been possessed of that bravery which has been often 
evinced by the Afghan nation, the emperor Akbar 
would have found it one of his most arduous undertak¬ 
ings to extirpate them from a country possessing such 
natural advantages. 

Early in the year 984, the new governor, who during 
his march had been joined by all the 

* ^ expelled Moghuls, came in front of 

the pass of Terriagurry, which he iound was garrisoned 
by 3,000 chosen Afghans. He hesitated not to attack 
the entrenchments, and, by superiority of courage and 
numbers, succeeded in getting possession of them, at 
the expense of the lives of many of his men ; for, on 
this occasion, the Afghans fought with great spirit, and 
the major proportion of the garrison fell in the 
conquest. 

The king of Bengal had taken post, with the greater 
part of his army, in the strong situation of Agmahel 
(now called Rajemahel), protected on one flank by the 
mountains, and on the other by the river Ganges. In 
this position he defended himself for several months, 
till the Moghul governor, having been reinforced by 
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the imperial troops of Patna, Tirhoot, and other places, 
on the loth of Rubby-a!-Akhir (4th month), 984, made 
a general assault upon the Afghan lines; and by the 
assistances of some artillery sent by water from Agra 
succeeded in forcing them Joneid Kerany, the cousin, 
of Daood Khan, upon whom the Afghans had great 
dependence, and several other generals, were killed or 
wounded by cannon balls ; and the troops, terrified by 
the dreadful effects of these weapons, 
aJd^put’tTdeath. took to flight, and left their king a 
prisoner in the hands of his enemies. 

When Daood Khan was brought before the Moghul 
governor, he was upbraided with his perfidy to the 
emperor ; and having little to say in his defence, he 
was condemned as a rebel, and his head sent by an ex¬ 
press messenger to Agra. This event 
A* D. 1576. occurred in the year 984, being the 

20th year of the reign of the emperor Akbar. 

With Daood Khan terminated the line of Bengal 

^ kings, who had reigned in succession 
Conclnsion of the ^ ^ , 

Afi^han sovereign- over that country for 236 years ; and 

'y- with him was brought to a conclusion 

the sovereignty of the Afghan* nation over that pro¬ 

vince, of which they had held the uncontrouled posses¬ 
sion lor nearly lour centuries. 

The government of the Afghans in Bengal cannot 
be said to have been monarchical, but nearly resembled 
the feudal system introduced by the Goths and Vandals 

♦The Afghan is generally called the Patan empire ; but the 
latter word is unknown to the present Afghans, and is not, I 
believe, used by any of the ancient historians. 
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into Europe. Bukthyar Khulijy and the succeeding 
conquerors made choice of a certain district as their 
own domain : the other districts were assigned to the 
inferior chiefs, who subdivided the lands amongst their 
petty commanders, each of whom maintained a certain 
number of soldiers, composed principally of their rela¬ 
tions or dependants, these persons however did not 
cultivate the soil themselves, but each officer was the 
landlord of a small estate, having under him a certain 
number of Hindoo tenants, to whom^ from the principle 
of self-interest, he conducted himself with justice and 
moderation : and had it not been for the frequent change 
of masters, and constant scenes of rebellion and invasion, 
in which private property was little regarded, the cultiva¬ 
tors of the soil would have been placed in a state of 
comparative happiness ; and agriculture would have 
flourished, as it subsequently did in another part of India 
under the government of their countrymen, the Rohillas. 

The condition of the upper classes of Hindoos 
must, doubtless, have been much deteriorated ; but it 
is prpbable that many of the Afghan officers, averse 
to business, or frequently called away from their 
homes to attend their Chiefs, farmed out their estates 
to the opulent Hindoos, who were also permitted to 
retain the advantages of manufactures and commerce. 

The authority of the Afghan kings of Bengal 
depended much upon their personal ability and con¬ 
duct. We have seen them, on some occasions, acting 
as despotic sovereigns; at other times possessing 
little or no influence beyond the town or city in 
which they resided,— often insulted, and even murder¬ 
ed, by their menial servants. 
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GOVERNORS UNDER THE MOGHUL 
DYNASTY.* 

HUSSEIN COOLY KHAN, KHAN JEHAN. 

After the victory at Agmahel (Rajemahel) , Khart 
A D 1576 Jehan collected all the plunder and 
elephants of the Afghan camp, and 
sent them, under the charge of Raja Todermul, to the 
presence of the emperor Akbar. He then detached 
a large force, under Muzuffir Khan, to pursue the 
fugitives, who had taken refuge in the hilly districts 
of Behar, with orders, after having extirpated them, 10 
lay siege to the fort of Rhotas. These services were 
ably performed by Muzuffir Khan ; 
A. D. 1578. ^ blockade 

of many months^ that impregnable fortress was deliver¬ 
ed up, by capitulation^ to the imperial arms. The gover¬ 
nor also sent a considerable force into Orissa^ to seize 
the family and remaining property of Daood Khan; 
which being effected) he, in the same year) compelled the 
Raja of Cooch Behar to pay a tribute, and to acknow¬ 
ledge himself a vassal of the empire. 

Khan Jehan employed himself with much persever¬ 
ance and fidelity to regulate his govern'inent; and 
before his death, which happened in the vicinity of 

* For the history of the Moghuls, the reader is referred to 
the Life of Baber, in Dow’s Hindoostan ; and if he wishes for 
further information, to Gibbon’s Roman Empire, under the artiele 
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Tondah, in the end of the year 986, the whole of 
the provinces of Behar, Bengal, and Orissa, including 
Cuttack, were again annexed to the empire of 
Hindoostan. 


MUZUFFIR KHAN TIRBUTTY. 

Muzuffir Khan appointed governoi of Bengal—Inconsequence 
of regulations in the financial system, the Moghul Chiefs of 
engal rebel, and take possession of Gour—The Chiefs of 
Behar afterwards mutiny for the same reason, and, uniting witli 
those of Bengal, lay siege to Tondah, which they take, and murder 
the governor. 

When intelHgence of the death of Khan Jehan 
reached the emperor, he was much affected, and sent 
letters of condolence and honorary dresses to the brother 
and relations of the deceased. But As it was requisite 
that an officer of known courage and tried abilities 
should be immediately appointed to that important 
^ Q j government, to prevent any insurrec^ 

tion of the Afghans, an express was 
sent, early in the year 987, to Muzuffir Khan, the con¬ 
queror of Rhotas, nominating him governor-general 
of the three provinces; but in order to give him more 
leisure to attend to his military and political duties, 
his majesty was graciously pleased to appoint Rai 
Putter Doss, and Meer Adhum, to be joint-superin¬ 
tendents of the revenue; Rizvy Khan to be pay- 
master-geperal; and Abul Futteh to be supreme 
judge. The effects of this arrangement were shortly 
evinced; for although no revenue had been remitted 
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from Bengal by the former governor, under pretence 
that the great military establishment had absorbed the 
whole, Muzuffir Khan, in the first year, sent to court 
five lacs of rupees in specie, a number of elephants, 
and a large collection of the valuable manufactures 
and natural productions of that country. 

It has been before stated, that when in the year 982, 
Monaim Khan had taken possession of the capital of 
Bengal, he detached Mujenun Khan Kakeshelan to 
take possession of Ghoragot ; and that the said Chief, 
having performed the service, immediately divided the 
jagiers or estates of the Afghans amongst his own 
followers. 

This system of military service was perfectly con¬ 
genial to the wishes of the Moghuls ; and every Chief, 
in succession, established himself and his dependents in 
the district to which he had been first appointed : and 
the late governor, Khan Jehan, being only solicitous 
about extirpating the Afghans, allowed them to conti¬ 
nue in undisturbed possession. But when the new sys¬ 
tem of finance was introduced by the emperor Akbar, 
the governor was directed to call upon these officers for 
the muster-returns of their brigades, and to demand 
from them balance of revenue exceeding the amount 
required for the regular payment of the army. He 
was further ordered frequently to change the jagiers, to 
prevent the troops establishing themselves in any one 
place. 

The first persons to whom these orders were com¬ 
municated, were, Khaledy Khan, who had obtained pos¬ 
session of Jellasore, and Baba Khan, who had succeed¬ 
ed to the command of the clan of Kakeshelan in Gho- 
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ragot. These Chiefs remonstrated strongly against the 
orders ; but the governor continuing unmoved by their 
solicitations, they shaved their heads and having put on 
mourning, declared they would part with their jagiers 
only with their lives. 

They then crossed the river, and, having taken pos¬ 
session of the city of Gour, sent expresses to their adhe- 
rents, to join them with all possible despatch, and to 
seize upon any of the imperial treasure which they 
might find in the districts through which they passed. 

The governor, much alarmed at these proceedings, 
secured all the boats on the western side of the river, 
and endeavoured to collect a body of troops on which 
he might depend. In the "mean time, the emperor, 
having been informed of the mutiny, and apprehensive 
lest it might become general throughout the army, sent 
an order to the governor, reprimanding him for the 
harshness of his conduct, panegyrising the former fide¬ 
lity and attachment of the tribe of Kakeshelan, and as¬ 
suring the mutineers of the imperial forgiveness if they 
would return to their allegiance and duty. 

However hurt the feelings of the governor might be 
at the receipt of this order, he immediately forwarded 
it to the rebels, who, pretending implicit obedience to 
the imperial mandate, only requested that the governor 
would send to them Rizvy Khan, the paymaster-general, 
and Putter Doss, the superintendent of the revenue, to 
assure them of his forgiveness and reconciliation ; but 
no sooner had these officers crossed the river, than they 
were thrown into confinement, and the rebels became 
more unreasonable in their demands. 

At the same time that the alteration had taken 
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place m the financial system of Bengal, a separate pay¬ 
master-general, and superintendent of revenue, had been 
appointed to the province of Behar ; and these officers, 
having also endeavoured to carry into execution the 
orders of the court, gave much offence to the military 
commanders : the troops in Behar rcse in arms, and, 
placing Masoom Cabooly at their head, put the super- 
intedent of the revenue to death, and caused the pay¬ 
master to flee They afterwards advanced to Terria- 
gurry, and, having forced the pass, effected a junction 
with the mutineers of Bengal. 

The rebels then laid siege to Tondah ; the fortifica¬ 
tions of which being very weak, and the garrison every 
day deserting to the enemy, the governor was compelled 
to yield without any conditions. He was immediately 
murdered, and all his wealth plundered by the insur¬ 
gents. Having discovered, amongst the state prisoners, 
nobleman, named Sief Addeen Hussein, who had been 
banished to Bengal by the emperor, the insurgents 
released him, and dignified him. with the title of 
generalissimo. 

By this unexpected and strange event, the provinces 
of Behar and Bengal were again torn from the hands of 
the emperor ; and Akbar bad now to contend against 
30,000 cavalry of his own nation and subjects, and for 
a cause in which he could not hope for the cordial co- 

, ^ - operation of his army. This event 

occurred in the year 988. 1 he histo¬ 

rians of Akbar have endeavoured to throw the blame 
of this rebellion upon the governor, who, infact, appears 
merely to have obeyed the orders of his court* 



RAJA TODERMUL. 


The emperor appoints Raja Todermul to the command of an 
army against the rebel Chiefs—Great influence of the Raja over the 
Hindoos— Prevails on the zemindars not to supply the rebel army 
with provisions, by which its leaders are oblieed to separate—Res¬ 
tores Behar to the imperial authority—Complains to the emperor of 
the misconduct of the Vizier, who is in consequence deposed— 
Succeeds in quelling a rebellion in Oudh—The emperor supersedes 
in him in his command, and appoints Aazim Khan, governor of 
Behar, to the united government of the province of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, 

When intelligence of these untoward occurrences 
reached Agra, the emperor, fearing to trust any of his 
A D 1580 Moghul officers, assigned the com¬ 
mand of a numerous army to the Hin 
doo Raja Todermul; and gave him a commission, autho¬ 
rising him to call upon all the governors, jagierdars 
zemindars, &c. upon his route, to join him, and co-oper¬ 
ate with him in subduing the rebels. 

When the Raja arrived at Joanpore, the governor, 
Mohammed Masoom Ferunjudy, a Moghul officer 
came out to meet him, and displayed to him a 
corps of 3,000 chosen cavalry, all in complete armour 
with which he offered to join the imperial troops 
Although the Raja perceived that he was a vain 
young man, full of his own consequence, and upon 
whom little dependence could be placed, he never- 
tlieless thought itbetter to take with him so suspected 
a character, than to leave hjtn with sych a force 
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in the rear of his army: he therefore accepted his 
offer, and, by flattery and attention, endeavoured to 
attach him to the royal cause. 

The political conduct of Akbar, in employing the 
Hindoo Chiefs, was attended with the most salutary 
effects : they were always accompanied by a large body 
cither of their own clan, or of Rajepoots (the rnili- 
tary tribe), who not only served to support the Moghul 
troops, now inadequate to retain in subjection so extend¬ 
ed an empire, but were also useful as a check upon 
the latter, when refractory or dissatisfied. 

The Raja continued his march without opposition 

A D i-So reached Mongier, in the month 

^ ’ of Jemmad-al-Akher, 988. Here he 
learned that the rebel army, consisting of 30,000 
cavalry, were encamped at Bhagalpore, thirty-eight 
miles to the southward of Mongier, waiting to give 
him battle, As it is a system of the Hindoos never 
to risk the fate of a general engagement, except in 
cases of extreme necessity, the Raja took possession 
of Mongier, and employed his troops in constructing 
additional lines, extending to the hills, which, with 
the fort, completely covered the front of his army. 
This precaution was not unnecessary : for in a few 
days two of his Moghul chiefs, with their corps, 
deserted to the enemy. Both armies remained in 
this situation for several months, and frequent skirmishes 
took place between their light troops. At length 
the Rajc^, by his influence amongst the Hindoo zemin¬ 
dars, prevailed upon them no longer to supply the 
rebels with provisions ; promising to pay them ready-* 
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money for every thing they brought to his camp : this 
he was enabled to do by the attention of the emperor, 
who sent him 500,000 rupees in specie, by post. 
The combined effects of similarity of religion and 
ready-money payments worked so effectually on the 
zemindars, that famine shortly found its way into 
the rebel camp, and compelled the Chiefs to separate, 
in order to obtain food. The distress of the rebels 
was further increased at this time by the death of 
Baba Khan, the Chief of the Kakeshelans. 

Masoom Cabuly proceeded to Behar. Jebbaburdy, 
who had succeeded to the command of the Kakeshelans, 
returned to Khuaspore Tondah ; and Arab Behadur 
made a sudden march, by a circuitous route, on 
Patna, in hopes of surprising that city, which was 
only garrisoned by a small party of loyalists. 

The Raja, having obtained accurate* intelligence of 
their proceedings, sent a chosen detachment to rein¬ 
force Patna, and proceeded with the main body of 
his army towards Behar. When arrived within one 
march of that city, the rebels made an attack by 
night upon his army, in hopes of taking him by 
surprise ; but they met with so warm a reception, 
that, after losing a number of their men, they were 
compelled to retreat; and as the fortifications of 
Behar could afford them no security, they abandoned 
that province, and continued their route to Bengal, 
Thus, by the prudent and political measures of the 
Raja, the province of Behar was, in the first campaign, 
restored to the imperiaPaulhority. 

The Raja cantoned his army, during the rainy 
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^ ^ - season of 988, in the vicinity of 

Hajypore : and wrote to the emperor, 
that the Vizier Shah Munsoor had caused a great 
defection in his army, by calling on several of the 
chiefs who accompanied him, to account for balances 
due by the in their former commands ; that such 
conduct, esert time when defection was so general 
amongst the troops, was in the highest degree impolitic 
and, if preserved in, must, by disuniting the army, tend 
to the ruin of the imperial affairs : he further added, 
that, in consequence of the demand made on Masoom 
Ferunjudy,he had been obliged to allow him to return 
with his troops to his government of Joanpore, not 
without suspicions that his intentions were disloyal. 

The representations of the Raja were so sensibly felt 
by the emperor that he immediately deposed the 
Vizier : and, as the throne of Akbar was at no period 
so shaken as*by the rebellion here described, the em¬ 
peror found himself under the necessity of begging the 
services of old omrahs who were in disgrace, or had 
retired from the court in disgust. Aazim Khan Mirza 
Koe, a nobleman of great repute, was requested to 
take the command of 5,000 horse, and to proceed, as 
governor, to Behar. The emperor went himself to 
the house of Shereif Khan Atke, and having conferred 
on him an honorary dress, invited him to return to 
court, and assist him with his counsels. 

In order to reconcile Masoom Ferunjudy, he was 
promoted to the government of Oudh ; and Tersoom 
Khan, another of the dissatisfied generals in Raja To» 
dermuTs army, was appointed to Joanpore. The former 
accepted of the appointment, but, soon after hii> arrival 
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A. D. 1581. 


in Oude, raised the standards of rebellion. The gov¬ 
ernor of Joosy and Priag, now called Allahabad, having 
also rebelled, Raja Todermul was obliged to detach 
part of his armv, under the command of Shahbaz Khan, 
to assist in quelling the disturbances in Oude. This 
important service was effected in the 
last month of the year 988, by the 
complete overthrow of Masoom Ferunjudy , and the 
capture of his family and all his wealth. 

It may appear extraordinary, that a prince possess¬ 
ed of so much bravery and activity as the emperor 
Akbar, should not have placed himself at the head of 
the army, to put down so serious a rebellion ; but, upon 
a reference to the History of Hindoostan, it will be 
found, that his attention was at the same time distract¬ 
ed by disturbances in Malwa and Guzerat; and that 
his own brother, Mirza Mohammed Hakeem, meditated 
an invasion of Hindoostan from Cabul, 

Aazim Khan, having arrived with his army at Belvir, 
endeavoured, more by reconciliation than by force, to 
bring the rebels back to their duty ; 
but, failing in success, he proceeded, in 
the year 9^0, to Agra, to meet the emperor after his 
return from Cabul^ and there laid before his majesty a 
full and melancholy statement of the eastern provinces. 

The emperor, having taken into mature deliberation 
the dangerous state of Bengal, and the evil consequences 
of divided authority, superseded Raja Todermul, and 
appointed Aazim Khan, whose title was now changed 
to Khan Aazim, to the united government of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. He, at the same time, commanded 


A D. 1582. 
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all the troops at the capital, which had not been on the 
expedition to Cabul, to attend the new governor, and 
firmly to re-establish the imperial authority in those 
provinces. 


KHAN AAZIM MIRZA KOKE. 

Khan Aazim, by sowing dissention among the rebel Chiefs, 
succeeds in reestablishing the royal authority in Bengal, and 
takes quiet possession of Tondah—Solicits the emperor’s permis¬ 
sion to resign his government—The Afghans, under Cuttulu Khan 
having extended themselves in considerable force over Orissa, 
Khan Aazim deputes Fereed Addeen Bokhary to conclude a truce 
with them—Fereed gives offence to one of the Afghan comman- 
* ders, and hastily retires, losing several of his people on his return 
—The imperial trbops advancing to resent the insult offered to 
their ambassador, the Afghans retreit to their forests—Khan 
Aazim returns to Agra, and resigns his employment. 

It would be tedious to narrate the various encoun¬ 
ters between the rebels and the loyal troops, or to 
detail the numerous stratagems and intrigues by which 
the new governor attempted to recover the royal au¬ 
thority : it may suffice to say, that the success ofKhan- 
Aazim was greater than the apparent means he posses¬ 
sed. Having, by bribery and skilful agents, sown dis¬ 
sention among the rebel Chiefs, the tribe of Kakeshelan 
submitted to his authority :» and the followers of 


*lt is probable that ^Khan Aazim restored to them their lands 
on certain conditions ; as Dr. F. Buchanan, who has been lately 
employed by the Bengal government in taking a statistical survey 
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Masoom Cabuly forsaking him, he was obliged to seek 
refuge with some of the zemindars, who had taken pity 
A D 1582 deplorable situation. In 

short, Khan Aazim, before the end of 
the year 990, obtained quiet possession of the city of 
Tondah, the capital of Bengal, and once more re-estab¬ 
lished the imperial authority over that country ; but 
being afraid of the unhealthiness of the climate, and 
desirous of returning to his family, he requested that a 
successor might be immediately appointed. 

During the revolt of the Moghul troops, the scattered 
Afghans had again collected in Orissa, under the com¬ 
mand of a Chief named Cuttulu Khan ; and, having 
taken complete possession of that province, they ex¬ 
tended their dominion over the districts of Midnapore 
and Bissuntpore, leaving the river Dummooda as the 
barrier between them and the Moghuls. » 

As soon as Khan Aazim had taken possession of 
Bengal, his attention was directed towards those trouble¬ 
some neighbours; and, in the year 
A. D. 1513. , .11, 

991, he sent a considerable army to 

of the country on the north-east of the river Ganges, was surprised 
at the number of Mohammedans which he found in those districts 
These are, in all likelihood, the descendants of the Afghans and 
Kakeshelans, softened, in the course of two centuries, by intermix¬ 
ture with the Hindoos ; for, besides the children which they had 
by Hindoo women, they used to purchase a number of boys 
during a scarcity, and educate them in the Mussulman religion. 
These boys, and all other converts, were allowed to take the 
Arabian title of Shaikh ; and the posterity of these are, perhaps, 
now more numerous than the genuine descendants of the stock to 
whichthey all ascribe ♦heir origin. 
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expel them from those districts ; but the Chief to wliotn 
he entrusted the command of the expedition, not feel* 
ing himself sufficiently powerful to repel the Afghans 
by force) deputed the celebrated F'ereed Addeeii 
Bokhary, author of the History of the emperor Jehangire 
who held a considerable command in the imperial 
army, to conclude a truce with Cuttulu Khan. 

Fereed proceeded from Burdwan with !;an escort of 
three hutiv-ired chosen horse, and was met at the dis* 
tance of four miles from Khorarn by Cuttulu Khan. 
Both parties alighted from their horses, and having 
embraced, a ^ain mounted, and proceeded towards the 
fort, on the outside of which Cuttulu Khan had pitched 
a suit of tents, and prepared a grand entertainment 
for the ambassador. 

Previous to the commencement of the feast) the 
Afghan Chie^' introduced one of his commanders, named 
Behadur Khan, to the ambassador ; but the latter, who 
prided himself on being a descendant of the Arabian 
prophet, did not receive him with sufficient respect ; on 
which the revengeful Afghan retired in disgust from the 
company, and gave orders to his adherents to be pre* 
pared to retaliate the insult. This was overheard by some 
of the followers of the ambassador, who communicated 
their suspicions to their master that treachery was in¬ 
tended. Fereed immediately took the hint, and, under 
pretence of sudden indisposition, requested leave to re¬ 
turn to his own camp. 

He was permitted to depart by Cuttulu Khan, who, 
being probably ignorant of the circumstances, had no 
intention of injuring him : but shortly afterwards he we 
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attacked by Behadur Khan^ and many of his people 
killed. 

This transaction threv\^ a great stigma on the Afghan, 
and incensed the Moghul general, who immediately ad¬ 
vanced from Burdwan, and compelled Cuttulu Khan to 
take refuge in the forests. But as Khan Aazim was at 
that period preparing to leave Bengal, and several of 
the Chiefs who had come with him from Agra were an^ 
xious to accompany him back, they refused to 
pursue the Afghans into Orissa, and the whole army 
returned toTondah. 

Khan Aazim having settled the affarirs of Bengal and 
Behar, resigned his employment, and arrived at Agra in 
. the month of Rubby^aKAvul (3rd 
A. D. 1584. month of year of 992 ), and was most 

graciously received by the emperor, who personally 
thanked him for his services. " 


SHAHBAZ KHAN KUMBO. 

This chief had taken a very active part in the war of 
Bengal; and upon the rebellion of Masoom Ferunjudy he 
Xvas detached by Raja Todermul in pursuit of their rebel. 
He engaged him in the city of Oude ; and,having entirely 
routed him, compelled him to seek refuge with the Rajas 
of the mountains, whose territories border on Oude* 
After this signal service, he rejoined the Raja’s army at 
Hajypore, where he was again usefully emplpyed. 

Alter Khan Aazim had assumed the command of the 
imperial army, Shahbaz Khan was detached, with seve- 
> ral other Chiefs, to ravage the estates of the Kakeshelans 
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in Ghoragpt ; which having effected, he subdued the 
country as far as the banks of the. Burhampooter. 

In reward for these services, the emperor was pleased 
to appoint him to succeed to the government of Behar 
and Bengal, upon the resignation of Khan Aazim ; but 
so invidious was that office now held, that Shahbaz Khan 
declined the honour, and had actually proceeded as far as 
joanpore, on his way to Agra, when he was met by a 
special messenger, Commanding him to return and 
assume the government, under the pain of his Majesty’s 
displeasure. 

Shahbaz Khan, having returned to Bengal, experi- 
erlced much difficulty in adjusting the affairs of that 
kingdom : the tribe of Kakeshelan, and the adherents of 
other rebels, were still possessed of so much influence, 
that he found it impossible, or at least dangerous, to re¬ 
assume their jagiers. He therefore permitted them to re¬ 
tain quiet possession : and from the same motives was in¬ 
duced to enter into a treaty with Cuttulu Khan, the 
Chief of the Afghans ; relinquishing to them the province 
of Orissa, on condition that they should retire from 
Bengal, and refrain from further invasion. 

These acts of the new governor were not approved 
cf at court: he was suspected of having received large 
sums of money for these concessions. 
He was therefore ordered, in ttie year 
99 S, to deliver over the government to 
Vizier Khan Herevy, and to repair to 
Agra ; where, uyoon his arrival, he was put into close 
imprisonment, and was not liberated for three years. 

Vizier Khan Herevy did not long enjoy his new 


Vizier Khan 
Herevy appointed 
governor, 

A. D. 1587- 
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dignity. He died the same year, at Tondah, without 
having effected any alteration in the system of his 
predecessor. 


RAJA KENORE MAN SING, OF ABNYR. 

Man Sing appointed governor of Behar and Bengal—Subdues 
the zemindar of Hajypore—Unsuccessful attempt to recover Orissa 
—His son, Jugut Sing, taken prisoner by the Afghans—Makes a 
a temporary peace with them—The Afghans seize on the temple 
of Jagernaut— The Raja obtains a decisive victory over them, and 
annexes Orissa to the imperial dominions—Fixes on Agmahel 
(Rajemahel) forhis'capital of the three provinces—The Afghans 
again rebel, and enter Bengal—Peace restored—Sultan Khusero 
appointed nominal governor of Orissa—The raja of Cooch Behar 
visits Bengal--The governor accompanies the emperor in an ex¬ 
pedition against the Dekkan ; qn which the Afghans again invade 
Bengal, and obtain possession of great part of the kingdom— 
Man Sing returns, and defeats the Afghans in a desperate battle 
—Resigns his government—Cause of his resign.ntion—Attempts 
to raise his son-in-law, the emperoPs gandson, to the imperral 
throne—His conduct forgiven—Re-appointed governor of 
Bengal ; but soon afterwards re-called to court. 

When intelligence of the death of Vizier Khan 
reached the imperial court, which at that period was in 
the Punjab, the emperor Akbar was pleased to bestow 
the government of Behar and Bengal on Raja Man 
Sing, whose sister was married to the prince Selim 
(afterwards emperor, under the title of Jehangire); 
but as the Raja was then employed against the Afghans 
of Paishawur, orders were sent to Sayid * Khani 
who commanded at Patna, to assume the jgovern- 
ment till the arrival of the Raja, to whom iiistruo 

,15 
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N tions were also given to proceed to Bengal with all 
possible despatch. 

Man Sing arrived at Patna in year 997. Here he 
learned, that Poorun Mull Khedurye, 
A. D. 1589. zeminder of Hajypore, had taken 

advantage of the disturbances in that cou ntry, in order 
to amass considerable wealth ; and that havine collected 
a numerous army, he had assumed a degree of influence 
incompatible with his situation. On this account, the 
Raja, being resolved to subdue the spirit of insurrection 
which had so long disturbed the quiet of the eastern 
provinces, immediately marched his army into the terri¬ 
tories of the zemindar, and compelled him to take 
refuge in his fort; whence Poorun Mull, intimidated 
by the number of the imperial forces, sent a most humble 
message, offering to disband his army, to pay a large 
sum of money, and to give up all his elephants, provid¬ 
ed the Raja would pardon him, and allow him to retain 
his zemindary. 

These terms were acceded to by the Raja, who 
immediately forwarded the elephants and money by 
one of his agents, to court. This event was considered 
as an auspicious omen by the emperor, who for a con¬ 
siderable time had received only mortifying intelligence 
from Bengal ; and an honorary dress and congratulatory 
letter were sent to the Raja. 

Some of the Moghul officers in Ghoragot, having 
extended the hand of rapine over the district of Jessore, 
the Raja sent his son, Juggut Sing, to punish them. 
The Moghul Chiefs, unable to oppose the imperial army, 
dispersed, and concealed themselves in the woods ; but 
Juggut Sing seized their granaries, and fifty-four 
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elephants, the latter of which were immediately forward¬ 
ed to court, 

Man Sing having an unfavourable opinion of the 
climate of Bengal, continued to reside in Behar ,and 
allowed Sayid Khan to remain as his deputy at Tondah. 

About this period, the Raja caused the important 
fortress of Rhotas to be put into complete repair ; and 
added to the fortifications a lofty stone gateway, part of 
which is still standing. He also erected a house for his 
own occasional residence, deepened and repaired the 
reservoirs of water, and laid out a handsome garden in 
the Persian style. 

In the year 998, the Raja planned an expedition 
for the recovery of Orissa out of the 
A. 0.158990. hands of the Afghans. Having 
assembled the troops of Behar, at Bhagalpore, he 
marched through the western hills to Burdwan ; but, 
previous to his setting out, he had ordered Sayid Khan 
to march with the troops or Bengal by the route of 
Cutwa, and to form a junction with him at Burdwan. 
Upon his arrival at this place, he received an apology 
from his deputy, stating, that he had experienced so 
much difficulty and delay in equipping his army, he 
was afraid the rainy season would set in before any 
thing could be effected against the Afghans ; and there¬ 
fore strongly advised the Raja to canton his army till 
the conclusion of the rains, when he would immediately 
join him. The Raja was much disappointed at this in^ 
telligence ; but seeing no remedy, he directed canton¬ 
ments to be built for the army at Jehanabad, on tlie 
banks of the Dalkisor river, not many miles distant from 
the present Calciitta, 
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Whilst the royal army was in this situation, waiting 
the junction of the deputy-governor af Bengal, Cuttulu 
Khan ordered a division of his troops to advance to 
Dherpore which was within fifty miles of Jehanabad, 
and to plunder the country in that vicinity. To put 
a stop the the ravages of the Afghans, the Raja detached 
his son, Juggut Sing, who compelled them to retire, and 
to refuge under the guns of a fort ; a number of which 
had been constructed in different parts of that country. 
At this place they pretended to enter into a negotiation, 
whilst they were in daily expectation of a reinforcement 
from Cuttulu Khan. The young Rrija was deceived by 
their artifices ; and as soon as the additional force 
arrived, the Afghans made an attack upon him by 
night, surprised his camp, took him prisoner, killed a 
gieat number of his people, and compelled the remain¬ 
der to seek their safety in flight. This victory raised 
the spirits of the Afghans to the highest pitch of exulta¬ 
tion : whilst the Raja was overwhelmed with 
confusion at the disgrace, and with sorrow on account of 
his son who was carried prisoner to Bissuntpore, and 
according to report which prevalied for some days, had 
been put to death. 

Fortunately for the royal cause, Cuttulu Khan, who 
had been for sometime much indisposed, died a few 
days after this event ; and as his children were not 
arrived at the age of manhood, the Afghan Chiefs 
released the son of the Raja, and, through him, sued for 
peace. As the rainy season was not yet terminated, 
and the Raja found himself unable to undertake any 
active measures, he readily listened to their proposals ; 
in consequence of which the sons of Cuttulu Khan, 
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attended by Khuaje Issa, their minister, visited the 
Raja, and presented him with one hundred and fifty 
elephants, and many other costly articles. They then 
agreed, if allowed to retain quiet possession of Orissa, 
to stamp the coin in the name of the emperor, and to 
prefix his name to all public edicts : further, in com¬ 
plement to the Raja, they agreed to give up to him the 
temple of Jagernaut ar\d its domain, held sacred by all 
Hindoos. The latter article highly flattered the Raja 
and his Brahmin counsell ars; and the young Afghans, 
after being treated with every mark of respect and 
attention, were clothed in dresses of honour, and per¬ 
mitted to return to Orissa ; soon after which the Raja 
broke up his cantonments, and returned to debar. 

Although the emperor was displeased at the want of 
energy evinced by the Raja on this occasion, he would 
not dissolve the treaty; and as long ^s Kliuaje Issa, 
the prime-minister of the Afghans, lived, the peace 
was preserved inviolate on both sides ; but at the 
end of two years that able man quitted this 
transitory world, and the covetous Afghans seized 
upon the rich and sacred territory. of Jagernaut. 

This proceeding was considered as sacrilege by 
the pious Raja, and he requested the emperor’s per¬ 
mission to exterrrtinate the Afghans from that 
province. 

Having obtained the royal sanction. Raja Man 

\ D 1591 2 the year 1000, ordered all the 

troops of Behar to proceed, by the ^ 
western road, called the Jarcund route, to Midnappr^ 
whilst he himself, embarked with a chosen detacli^ 
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merit, in boats ; and, proceeding down the Ganges, 
compelled Sayid Khan his deputy in Bengal, to unite 
his forces on this expedition. 

The Afghans, alarmed at these preparations, assenl- 
bled all their forces: and having retreated across 
the Subanreeka river, waited there the approach of 
their enemies. The contending armies continued for 
some time encamped opposite eacit other, and daily 
skirmishes took place between their light troops. At 
length the natural impatience of the Afghans over¬ 
came their prudence ; they re-crossed the river, and, 
placing too much dependence upon their elephants, 
rushed with violence and precipitation upon the royal 
army, which being drawn up with much skill in 
battle array, having a number of guns posted along 
the front, waited with coolness the advance of the 
enemy. 

The fire from the royal artillery soon threw the 
elephants into confusion, and drove them back with 
terror and dismay on the Afghan line ; the squadrons 
of which having opened and allowed the elephants 
to pass, made a desperate charge upK>n the Moghuls; 
but the latter, being superior in numbers, resisted 
them with vigour. The. contest lasted nearly the 
whole day : at length the Afghans gave way, and sought 
their safety in flight. 

The Raja pursued the enemy, and next day took 
possession of the city of Jellasore. At this place, 
Sayid Khan, deputy-governor of Bengal, tired of 
*the campaign, and envious of the reputation of his 
superior officer, left the army without permission, and 
returned to Tondah. 
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Notwithstanding this defection, the Raja continued 
to pursue the fugitives, and compelled them to take 
refuge in Cuttack, a strong fortress, which was then 
in possession of Ramchund, the zemindar of the 
country, who had restored or changed its name to 
Saringghur. 

The Raja having invested the fortress on all 
sides, left his army to carry on the siege, and 
embraced that opportunity of going to pay his devotions 
at the holy temple of Jagernaut. 

Whilst engaged in these solemn duties, he received 
several overtures from Ramchund and the Afghans 
in Cuttack : and upon his return to that place, 
finding little progress had been made in the siege, 
he consented to grant them peace, upon condition, 
that the Afghans should give up all their elephants, 
and promise to conduct themselves, in future, as faith¬ 
ful subjects of the emperor ; and th^t the zemindar 
should pay the revenues of the district into the royal 
treasury : in return for which, jagiars were assigned 
to the Afghan Chiefs in the district of Khaleefabad, 
and the zemindar was allowed to retain possession 
of Cuttack and its dependencies. Thus the province 
of Orissa was again annexed to the imperial domi¬ 
nions, and the Raja obtained much credit for his 
exertions. 

After this splendid conquest, the Raja returned 
in triumph to Behar, whence he despatched 120 ele¬ 
phants, taken from the Afghans, to the imperial pre¬ 
sence. He then determined upon taking charge of 
both the governments of Behar and Bengal; and fixed " 
upon the city of Agmahel, the name of which he 
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changed to Rajemahel (palace of sovereignty), as the 
capital of the three provinces.j^ In this place he 
built a palace, and constructed a rampart of brick, 
strengthened with bastions, all round the town, the 
situation of which has been before described in the 
reign of Daood Khan Kerany. As the city increased 
in size and celebrity, the Mahommedans, as a com¬ 
pliment to the emperor, dignified it with the title of 
Akbarnagur, 

When the Raja returned towards Behar, he left a 
considerable force, under the command of his son, 
Juggut Sing, upon the frontier of Orissa ; and in the 
year looi, the zemindar Ramchund 
1592-3* having failed in his engagements, the 
Moghul army again entered his ^country, and took 
the forts of Jorwe, Subhal, Khareghur, and several 
other places. In ' the mean time, some extactions 
having been made from the Afghans, who by the 
treaty of peace h^d been allowed to retain their 
jagiers, they again rebelled, and, having advanced 
into Bengal, plundered the royal port of Saatgong, 
in the vicinity of the town now called Hoogly. 

These events again called the Raja into the field ; 
but finding it was impolitic to render the Afghans 
desperate, he allowed them to return to their jagiers ; 
the zemindar of Orissa, having .made an apology 
for his past conduct, was also forgiven ; and peace 
was once more restored to that unhappy province, 


# This place, ia ancient times, under the Hindoo governmenti 
was called Raje Girhe. 
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the inhabitants of which had been so often plundered, 
and their fields destryoed, by the contending armies. 

Jn the year 1002, Sultan Khusero, then a child, 

the grandson of the emperor, was appointed nominal 

* ^ gfovernor of Orissa, and a portion 

A. D. 1593*4- ^ . 

of Its revenue assigned for his jagier, 

and for the payment of 5,000 troops supposed to 
be under his command. The Raja Man Sing was 
confirmed as the young prince’s deputy: and Sayid 
Khan removed from Bengal, and appointed com¬ 
mandant of the troops in Behar. During this 
year, Raja Man Sing paid a visit to the emperor, and 
returned to his government loaded with honours. 

In the year 1004, Luchmen Narain, the Raja of 
Cooch Behar, whose territorry was- 
A. D. 1595-6 boudned on the east by the river 
Burhampooter, on the south by Ghoragcft, on the west 
by Tirhoot, and on the nor^ by the mountains of Thi¬ 
bet and Assam, and who is said to have possessed an 
army of 100,000 infantry, 4000 cavalry, 700 elephants, 
and 1000 war boats, came to visit the Raja Man Sing, 
and professed himself a vassal of the emperor. This 
conduct gave offence to his relations and neighbouring 
princes ; they united against him ; and compelled him 
to take refuge in his fort^ whence he wrote to the gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, requesting him to send a force to his 
relief. 

This event gave the Moghuls the first opportunity 
of entering Cooch Behar. A considerable detachment 
was sent, under the command of Jehaz Khan, who 
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quickly dispersed the rebels, released the Raja, and re¬ 
turned to Bengal loaded with plunder. 

In the year 1007, the emperor having determined 

on the conquest of the Dekkan, order- 
A.D. 1598-9. ^ . . .. 

ed Raja Man Sing to join him with as 

many troops as could be spared from the defence of 

Bengal, and to leave that country under charge of his 

deputy 

The departure of the Raja served as a signal to 
raise the dormant spirit of the Afghans, 

A. D. 1599-1600. ... 11 1 r 

who, in the year 1008, collected from 
all quaters, and, having placed Osman Khan, the son of 
the deceased Cuttulu Khan, at their head, again invaded 
Bengal. Mohan Sing, and Purlab Sing, the deputy- 
governors of the two provinces, united their forces, and 
advanced against the rebels. A general engagement took 
place in the vicinity of Ghenderuk, in which the royal 
army was totally defeated; in consequence whereof 
great part of Bengal agaffi become subject to the 
Afghans. 

As soon as intelligence of this unlooked-for event 
reached the emperor, he ordered Raja Man Sing, then 
at AJmir, to proceed immediately, with all the force he 
could collect, to Bengal. 

The Raja having advanced, in the year 1008, by 
^ ^ long marches, to Rhotas, halted there, 

to rest his army, and to give the dis¬ 
persed Meghuls an opportunity of joining him. Hav¬ 
ing effected these purposes, he advanced to Seerpore 
Attaya, where he found the Afghans waiting to oppose 
him : a regular engagement ensued, and, notwithstand- 
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ing the experience the Afghans had of the dangerous 
effects of their elephants, they again placed them in 
the front of the battle : these animals were soon driven 
back upon their ranks ; and the Moghuls and Raje- 
poots immediatelly charging, completed the route. 
The Afghans fled, and were pursued many miles by 
their conquerors. 

A curious circumstance occured in this battle, which 

^ . . gave the Raja great satisfaction. In 

Critical situation o ^ 

of Meer Abdul the former engagement, in which the 
Rezack 

joyal army had suffered a defeat, Meer 

Abdul Rezack, the paymaster of the imperial forces, 
was taken prisoner, and carried about in triumph by 
the Afghans ; who, fearing that he might make his 
escape during the approaching contest, placed him 
upon an elephant, in the midst of the battle, with 
chains on his hands and feet. On the same elephant 
was seated a fierce Afghan, with positive orders to dis¬ 
patch his prisoner, should victory favour their adver- 
saries. In this situation, Abdul Rezack was exposed 
to the fire of his friends ; but, fortunately, a musquet- 
ball having killed the Afghan, the Moghul troops came 
up, and released the unhappy prisoner from his perilous 
situation. 

This victory, aided by the presence of the Raja Man 
Sing, annihilated the hopes of the Afghans: they re¬ 
tired from the field, and retired to Orissa, there to 
wait for a more favourable opportunity of recovering 
their lost power. 

After this victory, the Raja paid a visit to the em¬ 
peror, and was prompted to the command of 7000 
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horse ; a dignity which before that time, had not been 

conferred on any subject. After a short residence at 

court, he returned to his government. 

Raja Man Sing continued to govern the eastern 

provinces, with great prudence and 
A. D. 1604. , , . 

justice, till the year 1013, when, at his 

own requests he was permitted to resign ; and upon his 

arrival at Agra, having presented the emperor with 900 

elephants, and various curiosities, he was received in the 

most gracious manner, and honoured by many proofs of 

the royal esteem. 

When Raja Man Sing signified his desire of re¬ 
signing his government, a nobleman. 

Man Sing resigns 

his government, named Abul Mujeed Asuf Khan, was 

^Succeeded by appointed to that important trust, and 

Abdul Mujeed took charge of his office in the year 

Asuf Khan. 

• 1013. 

The cause of Raja Man Sing’s resignation of so 
valuable a government, in which he was considered as 
jestablished for life, will be elucidated by tl.e following 
extract from the History of Hindoostan. 

“When indisposition of the emperor Akbar 
rendered him incapable of attending to public business, 
the whole weight of government fell on Khan Aazim, 
the Vizier. Selim, Akbar’s only surviving son, not¬ 
withstanding the disputes which he formerly had with 
his father, was still looked upon as the heir of the em¬ 
pire ; but the Vizier’s daughter being married to 
Khusero, the eldest son of Selim, that minister was de¬ 
sirous of placing the reins of government in the hapds 
of his son-in-law. He was supported in this scheme by 
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many of the nobles : the most enterprising and power¬ 
ful of whom was Raja Man Sing, whose sister was 
mother of Khusero. The Raja, from the antiquity 
of his family, and his own address, commanded all the 
Hindoo interest in the empire ; and he had, at that 
very time, twenty thousand of hisnative subjects, 
of the Rajepoot tribe, in and near the environs of 
the capital, prepared to execute his orders. Selim, 
being apprised of the powerful confederacy against 
him, waited upon his father two days before his 
death, and laid before him all their schemes. The em¬ 
peror summoned Man Sing and the Vizier to his pre¬ 
sence ; reprimanded them severely ; and having publicly 
acknowledged Selim his lawful successor in the empire, 
obliged the confederate lords to pay him homage, and 
to promise to support his title.”# 

The emperor Akbar died on the i6th of Jemmad-al- 
Akhir (the 6th month) of the 'year 
^Oc^ober^^ I0t4 ; and immediately upon this 
event, the Vizier and Raja Man Sing 
formed a conspiracy to place Khusero, the son of Selim, 
on the throne, in preference to his father. Their 
scheme was not successful ; and the Raja and the young 
prince were compelled to make their escape on board 
a boat from Agra, 

The new emperor, Jehangire, shortly forgave his son, 

and deemed it prudent policy to 
Man Sing re-ap- r u -o • i_ 

pointed governor Overlook the conduct of the Kaja : but 

ofBengHl. remove the latter to a dis¬ 

tance from the scene of intri gue, he again appointed 
•See Dow's History of Hindoostan, Vol. iii. 
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him to the government of Bengal, with orders to pro¬ 
ceed thither immediately, and keep in check the rebel¬ 
lious spirit of the Afghans. 

In obedience to the royal orders. Raja Man Sing 
returned to Bengal ; but at the end of 
”d!^T6o 6 months, that is to say, early in 

the year 1015, he was re-called to 
court.* As it frequently happens that great events 
arise from apparently inadequate causes, thus the re¬ 
moval of an able and experienced officer from the 
government of three rich and extensive provinces is 
attributed to the love of Jehangire for the fair Noor 
Jehan, then the wife of another person. 


*Raja Man Sing was allowed to enjoy a life of ease for some 
years, on his paternal estates, but was afterwards appointed to the 
command of an army in the Dekkan, and died there A. H. 1023 
(a. D. 16[5). It is related, that si<ty women were burnt on his 
funeral pile ; and that his seraglio consisted of fifteen hundred 
women, by each of whom he had two or three children, all of 
whom died before their father, except his successor, Raja Bhao 
Sing. 
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The empeor Jahangire confers the government of the three 
provinces on Cuttubi Addeen Khan, his foster-brother—Shere 
Afgun, a Chief of Burdsvan, refuges to wait on the new governor 
—This circumstance explained by the history of Chaja Aiass— 
Birth of the beautiful Noor-Jehan—Her ,marriage with Shere— 
Persecution of her husband—Cutlub proceeds to Burdwan, and 
is killed, with several of his nobles, by Shere, who also falls in 
the contest—Affection of the emperor at the death of Cuttub. 

When the emperor Jehangire felt himself firmly 
established on his throne, and he found that he could 
dispense with the service of Raja Man Sing, he re-called 
him from Bengal, and appointed his own foster-brother, 
Cuttub Addeen Kokultash, to the government of the 
three provinces of Behar, Bengal, and Orissa. On the 
9th of the month Suffer, of the year 
A. D, 1606. ior5,the new governor was invested 

with the robes of office, and, in addition to the usual 
present of horses, elephants, and arms, received from 
the royal treasury 200,000 rupees for his own expenses, 
and 300,000 for the expenses of his followers. 

Some months after the arrival of the new governor at 
the capital of Bengal, he took offence that Shere Afgun, 
a nobleman celebrated for his great prowess, but who, 
disgusted with court, had retired to his estate in Bur¬ 
dwan, had not come to Rajeraahel, to congratulate him 
upon his accession to the government; he therefore 
summoned him to appear, and to clear himself from 
some charges of which he stood accused, Shere, sus^ 
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pecting that treachery was designed, refused to move 
from Burdwan ; and the viceroy, having represented 
this contumacious conduct to the emperor, received 
orders to send Shere Afgun a prisoner to court ; and if 
this measure should be found impracticable, to put him 
to death, either by open force or by stratagem. 

Such were ostensible motives assigned for this tran¬ 
saction ; but, in order to elucidate the real cause of this 
event, it becomes requisite to revert to the History of 
Hindoostan, and to introduce to the reader one of the 
most celebrated characters that was ever appeared on 
the theatre of Asia.* 

About twenty years before this period, Chaja 
Aiass, a native of the western Tartarv, 
country to push his forcune in 
Hindoostan. He was descended of an 
ancient and noble family, fallen into decay by various 
revolutions of fortune. He, however, had received a good 
education, which was all his parent could bestow. Fall¬ 
ing in Jove with a young woman as poor as himself, he 
married her; but lie found it difficult to provide for {her 
the very necessaries of life. Reduced to the last extre¬ 
mity, he turned his thoughts upon India, the usual re¬ 
source of the needy Tartars of the north. He left 
privately friends, who eitlier would not, or could not 
assist him, and turned his face to a foreign country. 
His all consisted of one sorry horse, and a very 

♦The same motives which were assigned in page 144, respectiog 
Shere Suah, have caused the insertion r.f this extract from the 
History of Hindoostan ; and the beauty of the style induces me to 
give it verbatim, although it varies, in some trifling particulars, 
Irom my Persian MauuscriptSy 
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scoall sum of money, which had proceeded from the 
sale of his other effects. Placing his wife upon the 
horse, he walked by her side.' She happened to be 
with child, and could ill endure the fatigue of so 
great a journey. Their scanty pittance of money 
was soon expended: they had even subsisted for 
some days upon charity, when they arrived on the 
skirts of the great solitudes which separate Tartary 
from the dominions of the family of Timur, in India. 
No house was there to cover them from the inclemency 
of the weather ; no hand to relieve their wants. 
To return, was certain misery; to proceed, apparent 
destruction. 

They had fasted three days: to complete their 
misfortunes, the wife of Aiass was taken in labour. 
She began to reproach her husband for leaving his 
native country at an unfortunate hour ; for exchang¬ 
ing a quiet, though poor life, for the ideal prospect 
of wealth in a distant country. In this distressed 
situation she brought forth a daughter. They remained 
in the place for some hours, with a vain hope that 
travellers might pass that way. They were disappoint¬ 
ed : human feet seldom tread these deserts. The 
sun declined apace: they feared the approach of 
night: the place was the haunt of wild beasts; and 
should they escape their hunger, they must fall by 
their own. Chaja Aiass, in this extremity, having 
placed hrs wife on the horse, found himsel! so much 
exhausted that he could scarcely move. To carry 
the child was impossible : the mother could not even 
hold herself fast on the ^horse. A long contest began 
between humanity and necessity i the latter prevailed, 

i6 
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and they agreed, to expose the child on the highway. 
The infant, covered with leaves, was placed under 
a tree ; and the disconsolate parents proceeded in tears. 

When they had advanced about a mile from the 
place, and the eyes of the mother could no longer 
distinguish the solitary tree under which she had 
left her daughter, she gave way to grief; and throw¬ 
ing herself from the horse on the ground, exclaimed, 
“ My child ! my child ! ” She endeavoured to raise her¬ 
self ; but she had no strength to return. Aiass was 
pierced to the heart. |de prevailed upon his wife 
to sit down : he promised to bring her the infant. 
He arrived at the place. No sooner had his eyes 
reached the child, than he was almost struck dead 
with horror. A black snake, it is said, was coiled 
around it; and Aiass believed he beheld him extend¬ 
ing his fatal jaws to devour the infant. The father 
rushed forward : the serpent, alarmed at his vociferation, 
retired into the hollow tree. He took up his daughter 
unhurt, and returned to the mother. He gave her child 
into her arms ; and, as he was informing her of the 
wonderful escape of the Infant, some travellers appeared, 
and soon relieved them of all their wants. They pro¬ 
ceeded gradually, and came to Lahore. 

The emperor Akbar, at the arrival of Aiass,♦ kept 
his court at Lahore. Asuf Khan, one of that monarch’s 
principal omrahs, attended then the presence. He was 
a distant relation to Aiass, and he received him with 
attention and friendship. To employ him, he naade 
him his own secretary. Aiass soon recommended him¬ 
self to Asuf in that station ; and, by some accident, his 
* In the Tarikh Khafy Khan, he is called Ghyas Beg. 
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diligence and ability attracted the notice of the emperor, 
who raised him to the command of a thousand horse. 
He became, in process of time, master of the house¬ 
hold ; and his genius being still greater than even his 
good fortune, he raised himself to the office and title of 
Actimad-ul-Dowla, or high treasurer of the empire. 
Thus he, who had almost perisiied through mere want in 
the desert, became, in the space o^ a few years, the 
first subject in India. 

The daughter, who had been born to Aiass in the 
desert, received, soon after his arrival at Lahore, the 
name of Mher-ul-Nissa, or the Sun of women. She had 
some right to the appellation ; for in beauty she excelled 
all the ladies of the east. She was educated with the 
utmost care and attention. In music, in dancing, in 
poetry, in painting, she had no equal among her sex. 
Her disposition was volatile, her wit lively and satirical, 
her spirit lofty and uncontrolled. Selir©, the prince- 
royal, visited one day her father. When the public 
entertainment was over, when all, except the principal 
guests, were withdrawn, and wine was brought on the 
table, the ladies, according to custom, were introduced 
in their veils. The ambition of Mhcr-ul-Nissa aspired 
to a conquest of the prince. She sung—he was in rap¬ 
tures ; she danced—he could hardly be restrained by the 
rules of decency, to his place. Her strature, her shape, 
her gait, had raised his ideas of her beauty to the high¬ 
est pitch. When his eyes seemed to devour her, sue, 
as by accident, dropt her veil ; and shone upon him, 
^at once, with all her charms. The confusion, which 
she could well feign, on the occasion, heightened the 
beauty of her face. Her timid eye by stealth fell upon the 
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prince and kindled all his soul into love. He was silent 
for the remaining part of the evening. She endeavoured 
to confirm by her wit, the conquest which the charms of 
her person had made. 

Selim, distracted with his passion, knew not what 
course to take. Mher-ul-Nissa had been betrothed, by 
her father, to Aly Cooly Shere Afgun, a Turkomanian 
nobleman of great renown. Selim applied to his father 
Akbar, who sternly refused to commit a piece of in¬ 
justice, though in favour of the heir of his throne. The 
prince retired abashed ; and Mher-ul-Nissa became the 
wife of Shere Afgun. The latter, however, suffered in his 
prospects of life, for not having made a voluntary 
resignation of the lady to the enamoured prince. 
Though Selim durst make no open attack upon his for¬ 
tunate rival, during the life of Akbar, men in office 
worshipped the rising sun, and threw accumulated dis¬ 
grace on Shere Afgun. He became disgusted, and left 
the court of Agra. He retired into the province of 
Bengal, and obtained, from the Subahdar of that 
country, the superintendency of the district of Burdwan. 

The passion for Mher-ul-Nissa, which Selim had 
repressed from a respect and fear of his father, returned 
with redoubled violence when he himself mounted the 
.throne of India. He was now absolute ; no subject 
could thwart his will and pleasure. He recalled Shere 
Afgun from the retreat. He was afraid, however, to go 
so much against the current of the public opinion, as to 
deprive that amyr of his wife. Shere was inflexible : 
no man of honour in India can part with his spouse, 
and jetain his life. His incredible strength and bravery 
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l^d rendered Shere extremely popular. He was 
naturally high-spirited and proud ; and it was not 
to be expected that he would yield to indignity and 
public shame. His family^ and his former reputation, were 
high. Born of noble parents in Turkomaia, he had spent 
his youth in Persia ; and had served, with uncommon 
reuown, Shaw Ismael, the third of the Sufviye line. 
His original name was Asta Jillo, but having killed a 
lion, he was dignified with the title of of Shere Afgun, 
or the overthrower of the lion. Under the latter name 
he became famous in India. In the wars of Akbar, he 
had served with great reputation. He had distinguish¬ 
ed himself in a particular manner under Khan Khanan, 
at the taking of Sind, by exhibiting prodigies of per- 
personal strength and valour. Preferments had been 
heaped upon him ; and he was highly esteemed at 
court during the life of Akbar, who love3 in others 
that daring intrepidity for which he himself was 
renowned. 

Jehangire kept his court at Dehly, when he called 
Shere Afgun to the presence. He received him 
graciously, and conferred new honours upon him. 
Shere Afgun, naturally open and generous, suspected 
not the emperor’s intentions. Time, he thought, had 
erased the memory of Mher-ul-Nissa from Jehangire’s 
mind. He was deceived : the monarch was resolved to 
remove his rival ; but the means he used were at 
ortce ungenerous and disgraceful. He appointed a day 
for hunting ; and ordered the hunt of an enormous 
tiger to be explored. News was soon brought, that a 
tiger of an extrodinary sije was discovered in the forest 
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of Nidarbari. This savage, it was said, had carrieil 
off many of the largest oxen from the neighbouring 
villages. The emperor directed thither his march, 
attended by Shere Afgun, and all his principal officers, 
with their train of dependants. Having, according to 
the custom of the Moghul Tartars, surrounded the 
ground for many miles, they began to move toward 
the centre, on all sides. The tiger was roused : his 
roaVing was heard in all quarters ; and the emperor 
hastened to the place. 

The nobility being assembled, Jehangire called 
aloud, “who among you will advance singly,'and 
attack this tiger ? ’’ They looked on one another in 
silence : then all turned their eyes on Shere Afgun. 
He seemed not to understand their meaning. At 
length three Omrahs started forth from the circle, and, 
sacrificing fear to shame, fell at the emperor's feet, and 
begged permission to try singly their streneth against 
the formidable animal. The pride of Shere Afgun 
arose. He had imagined that none drust attempt a 
deed so dangerous. He hoped that after the refusal of 
the nobles, the honour of the enterprise would devolve 
in course on his hands. But three had offered them¬ 
selves for the combat; and they were bound in honour 
to insist on their prior right. Afraid of losing his 
former renown, Shere Afgun began thus in the pre¬ 
sence : “ to attack an animal with weapons is both unman¬ 
ly and unfair. God has given to man limbs and sinews, 
as well as to tigers : he has added reason to the former, 
to conduct his strength." The other omrahs objected 
in vain, “ that all men were inferior to tlie tiger in 
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strength, and that he could be overcome only with steel.’* 
'' I will convince you of your mistakes,” Shere Afgun 
replied ; and, throwing down his sword and shield, pre¬ 
pared to advance unarmed. 

Though the emperor was, in secret, pleased with a 
proposal full of danger to Shere, he made a show of 
dissuading him from the enterprise. Shere was deter¬ 
mined. The monarch, with feigned reluctance, yielded. 
Men knew not whether they ought most to admire the 
courage of the man, or to exclaim against the folly of the 
deed. Astonishment was painted in every face : every 
tongue was silent. Writers give a particular but incre¬ 
dible detail of the battle between Shere Afgun and the 
tiger. This much is certain, that, after a long and obsti¬ 
nate struggle, the astonishing warrior prevailed, and, 
though mangled with wounds himself, laid at last the 
savage dead at his feet. The thousands who were eye¬ 
witnesses of the action were even almost afraid to vouch 
for the truth of the exploit, with their concurring testi¬ 
mony. The fame of Shere was increased, and the 
designs of the emperor failed. But the determined cruel¬ 
ty of the latter stopt not here : other means of death 
were contrived against the unfortunate Shere, 

He had scarcely recovered from his wounds, when 
he came to pay his respects at court. He was caressed 
by the emperor ; and he suspected no guile. A snare 
however was prepared for. him. Jehangire had meanly 
condescended to give private orders to the rider of one 
of his largest elephants, to waylay his rival, in one of 
the narrow streets, when he next should return to 
court, and there to tread him to death. As accidents of 
that kind sometimes happen, from the rage of those 
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animals in the rutting season, the thing might have 
passed without suspicion. Shere was carried in his 
palanky. He saw the elephant in his way. He gave 
orders to the bearers to return back ; the elephant 
came forward : they threw the palanky, with their master, 
in the street, and fled to save their lives. Shere saw his 
danger. He had just time to rise. He drew a short 
sword, which always hung by his side : with this weapon 
he struck the elephant across the root of the trunk, 
which he cut off with one blow. The animal roared, 
turned from him, fell down, and expired. The emperor 
was looking out at a window : he retired with amazment 
and shame, Shere continued his way to the palace. 
Without any suspicion of treachery, he related the parti¬ 
culars to Jehangire. The latter disguised his sentiments, 
but relinquished not his designs. He praised the 
strength and valour of Shere, who retired satisfied, and 
unsuspecting, from the presence. 

Whether the emperor endeavoured to conquer his 
passion for Mher-ul-Nissa, or felt remorse from his own 
behaviour, is uncertain ; but, for the space of six months, 
no further attempts were made against the life of Shere, 
who now retired to Bengal. The former designs of 
Jehangire were no secret ; they were the subject of 
common conversation, little to the asvantage of the 
character of a great prince. Absolute monarchs, how¬ 
ever, are never without men who flatter their 
worst passions, and administer to their most pernicious 
pleasures. Cuttub, Subahdar of Bengal, was one of 
these convenient sycophants. To ingratiate himself 
with the emperor, though perhaps not by his express 
commands, he hired forty ruffians to attack and murder 
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Shere, when an opportunity should offer. Shere was 
apprized of the intentions of Cuttab. He continued 
within doors ; but such was his confidence in his own 
strength and valour, that at night he would not permit 
his servants to remain in his house. They, accord¬ 
ing to custom, retired each to his own home. An old 
porter only remained, of the men-servants, under the 
same roof with Shere. The assassins were no strangers 
to a circumstance common in India. They made their 
observations upon the house : they found that there was 
a room on the right hand within the principal door, 
which Shere used as a writing chamber. This room 
communicated, by a narrow passage, with the sleeping 
apartments. When'!it was dark, they took advantage of 
the old pbrter’s absence, and conveyed themselves, 
without discovery, into the house. 

* 

The principal door being bolted at the usual hour, 
Shere and his family went to bed. Some of the 
assassins, when they thought he was fallen asleep, stole 
silently into his apartment. They prepared to plunge 
their daggers into his body, when one of them, who was 
an old man, being touched with remorse, cried out with a 
loud voice, “hold ! have we not the emperor's orders ? 
** Let us behave like men. Shall forty fall upon one ; 
“ and that one asleep !” “Boldly spoken!" said Shere, 
starting that instant from his bed. Seizing his sword, he 
placed himself in a corroer of the room : there he was 
attacked by the assassins. In a few minutes, many of 
the villains lay, weltering in their blood, at his feet. 
Scarce one-half escaped without a wound. The 
old man, who had given warning, 4id not attempt 
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to fly. Shere took him by the hand, praised, and 
thanked him for his behaviour, and having inquired 
about those who hired the assassins, dismissed him, 
with handsome presents, to relate the particulars 
abroad. 

The fame of this gallant exploit resounded through 
the whole empire. Shere could not stir abroad for the 
mob, who pressed around him. He, however, thought 
proper to retire from the capital of Bengal to his 
old residence at Burdwan. He hoped to live there in 
obscurity and safety, with his beloved Mher-ul-Nissa. He 
was deceived : the Subadar of Bengal had received his 
government for the purpose of removing the unfortu¬ 
nate Shere ; and he was not ungrateful. After deli¬ 
berating with himself about the means, he at last fell 
upon an effectual expedient. Settling the affairs of his 
government at Rajemahel, which was at that time the 
capital of Bengal, he resolved with a great retinue, to 
make the tour of the dependant provinces. In his 
route, he came to Burdwan. He made no secret to his 
principal officers, that he had the emperor’s orders for 
dispatching Shere. That devoted amyr, hearing that the 
Subahdar was entering the town in which he resided, 
mounted his horse, and, with two servants only, went to 
pay his respects. The Subahdar received Shere with 
affected politeness. They rode, for some lime, side by 
side ; and their conversation turned upon indifferent 
' affairs. The Subahdar sudddenly stopped : he ordered 
his elephant of state to be brought ; which he 
mounted, under a pretence of appearing with becoming 
pomp in the city of Burdwan, Shere stood still, when 
the Subahdar was ascending ; and one of the pikemen, 
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pretending that Shere was in the way, struck his horse, 
and began to drive him^ before him. Shere was en¬ 
raged at the affront : he knew that the pikeman durst 
not have used that freedom without his master’s orders ; 
he saw plainly that there was a design laid against his 
life. Turning therefore round upon the pikeman, he 
threatened him with instant death. The man fell on 
the ground and begged for mercy. Swords were 
drawn. Shere had no time to lose : he spurred his 
horse up to the elephant, on which the Subahdar was 
mounted, and, having broken down the ainbhary or 
castle, cut him in two; and thus the unfortunate 
Cuttub became the victim of his own zeal to please the 
emperor. Shere did not rest here : he turned his sword 
on the other officers. The first that fell by his hands 
was *Aba Khan, a native of Cashmire, who was an amyr 
of five thousand horse. Four other nobbles shared the 
same fate : a death attended every blow from the hand 
of Shere. The remaining Chiefs were at once astonished 
and frightened : they fled to a distance and formed a 
circle around him. Some began to gall him with ar¬ 
rows ; others to fire with their musquets. His horse, at 
length, being shot with a ball in the forehead, fell 
under him. The unfortunate Shere, reduced to the last 
extremity, began to upbraid them with cowardice. He 
invited them severally to single combat; but he begged 
in vain. He had already received some wounds: he 
plainly saw his approaching fate. Turning his face 
towards Mecca, he took up some dust with his hand ; 
and, for want of water, threw it, by way of ablution^ 
upon his head. He then stood up, seemingly uncon¬ 
cerned. Six balls entered his body in^ different 
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places, before he fell. His enemies had scarcely 
courage to come near, till they saw him in the last 
agonies of death. They praised his valour to the 
skies ; but, in adding to his reputation, they took away 
from their own. 

The officer, who succeeded the deceased Subahdar 
in the command of the troops, hastened to the house 
of Shere, He was afraid that Mher-ul-Nissa, in the 
first paroxysms of grief, might make away with herself. 
That lady, however, bore her misfortunes with more for¬ 
titude and resignation. She was unwilling to adopt the 
manners of her country, upon such tragical occasions : 
she even pretended, in vindication of her apparent in¬ 
sensibility, to follow the injunctions of her deceased 
lord. She alleged that Shere, foreseeing his own Jail 
by Jehangire, had conjured her to yield to the desires 
of that monarch \Yithout hesitation. The reason which 
she said he gave were as feeble as the fact itself was 
improbable—he was afraid that his own exploits would 
sink into oblivion, without they were connected with 
the remarkable event of giving an empress to India, 

When intelligence of the death of Cuttub Addeen 
' Khan reached the emperor, he was much afflicted, as 
he was ever found him a faithful and devoted servant; 
and it is said, that, on this occasion, Jehangire made 
a vow he would never see the lady who had been, 
though unconsciously, the cause of his favourite s death : 
but the beauty and attractions of that accomplished 
female made him change his resolution, and, for many 
yeafs, she, conjointly with him, ruled the empire of 
India. A circumstance so uncommon in an Asiatic 
government is thus recorded on the coin of that period: 
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By order of the emperor Jehangire, gold acquired a hundred 
times additional value by the namp of the empress ^Noor Jehan 
(IJght of the World- )—Khafy Khan's History. 


JEHANGIRE COOLY KHAN CABULY. 

Early in the year ioi6, Jehangire Cooly Khan, who 
was then governor of Behar, was, upon 
A. D. 1607. death of Cuttub Addeed, ordered 

to take charge of Bengal. This was an officer of highly 
distinguished courage : he had gained great celebrity by 
the overthrow and death of Sunkeram, Raja of Gorack- 
pore, who had frequently been guilty of disobedience to 
the royal authority. 

In his disposition were blended the opposite qualities 
of piety and cruelty ; he constantly retained in his ser¬ 
vice a hundred persons who could repeat the Koran by 
heart, and who, at the end of every repetition, bestowed 
on him the merit arising therefrom.* He also attend¬ 
ed prayers five times daily, and was much employed in 
religious offices ; but, as a judge, he was inexorable. 
While engaged in prayers, he frequently, by a motion 
of his hand, gave the signal for the flogging, hanging, or 
beheading a culprit. He was at all times attended 

•The English reader may perhaps be surprised at this circums¬ 
tance ; but if he will recollect that his own ancestors frequently 
bequeathed large sums of money for masses, to be said for their 
souls, he will perceive that the governor only anticipated events. 
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ten small vessels, to the islands at the mouth of 
the river Ganges, where, for sometime, they lived 
by piracy. * 

This conduct having attracted the notice of 
Futteh Khan, the Moghul commander of the island 
of Sundeep, he ordered all the Portuguese inhabitants 
and other Christians on the island to be seized and 
put to death. He then embarked, with 600 soldiers, 
on board forty vessels, and went in pursuit of the 
pirates. He found them at anchor off the island 
of Deccan Shabazpore, and attacked them with great 
vigour; but the superior skill of the Portuguese, in 
the management of their ships and the use of their 
cannon, counterbalanced the advantage of numbers ; 
and, after a hard fought contest, which lasted the 
whole night, P'utteh Khan, with the greater part 
of his troops, was killed, and the whole of his fleet 
captured. 

This unexpected victory raised the fame of the 
pirates ; and, in consequence, their countrymen and 
Christian converts joined them from all quarters. 
They elected for their Chief a common sailor, named 
Sebastian Gonzales, and determinaed to secure for 
themselves a permanent settlement, by taking posses¬ 
sion of the island of Sundeep. 

In the year 1018, the whole Portuguese force, con 
. sisting of 400 men, landed at Sun- 

A. D. 1609. deep ; upon which the brother of 

Futteh Khan, with the Mohammedan 
troops, took refuge ift a small fort, while the Hindoo in- 


•See translation of Faria de Souzas History, Vol. iii. p. 154. 
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inhabitants remained neutral spectators of the contest; 
but as the garrison expected no quarter, they defended 
themselves with great resolution, and the siege was 
protracted for a considerable time : at length, a Spanish 
ship having cast anchor at the island, the captain 
of her agreed to assist the Portuguese; and having 
at night, landed fifty of his men, he marched with 
lighted torches, and drums beating ; and, being 
joined by the Portuguese, they attacked the fort, 
entered it, and put the whole of the garrison to 
the sword. The natives of the islands immediately 
submitted, and were granted security of their lives 
and property, on condition of delivering up all the 
Mohammedans: of these 1000 were brought to the 
fort, and, in revenge for the Portuguese familes th tt 
had been put to death by Futteh Khan, were butchered 
in cold blood. 

Thus Sebastian Gonzales became absolute master 
of the island of Sundeep, and was obeyed by the 
natives and Portuguese as an independent prince. 
In the course of a short time, his force consisted 
of 1000 Portuguese, 2000 Indian soldiers, 200 cavalry, 
and eighty sail of vessels, of various sizes and well 
mounted with cannon, and, as his government was 
conducted with equity, many merchants resorted 
to the island, and, by their commerce contributed much 
to increase his revenue. 

The neighbouring Chiefs, astonished at the prodigious 
success of Gonzales, sought his friendship, and depre¬ 
cated his wrath ; but, as he was of an intractable and 
covetous disposition, he listened not to their friendly 

17 
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overtures ; and although he was under great obligations 
to the Raja of Batecala^ who had first given refuge to 
the Portuguese in their distress, he ungratefully seized 
upon the isladns of Shahbazpore and Patelbanga, which 
belonged to that Chief; by which means his territories 
became as extensive as those of some independent 
princes ; and, consisting entirely of island, were secure 
from the attacks of an enemy, so long as the 
Portuguese were masters of the sea,* 

About this period, an event occurred which con¬ 
tributed much to the fame and riches of the pirates. 
Anaporam, a brother of the king of Arracan, who was 
governor of one of the districts in that country, having 
been guilty of some misdemeanou**, fled, and took refuge 
at Sundeep where.he prevailed upon Sebastian Gonzales, 
by the promise of a large sum of money, and his sister in 
marriage, to espouse his cause, and to assist him in the 
recovery of his government. Gonzales, in consequence, 
sent a detachment of troops, and several ships, with 
Anaporam, to the coast of Arracan ; but they were so 
vigorously opposed, that they were obliged to return 
without effecting any thing more than bringing 
off the wealth and family of Anaporam, who, in 
compliance with his promise, paid Gonzales a 
large sum of money, and permitted his sister to turn 
Christian, and to become the wife of the pirate. The 
prince, shortly after this event, died, not without suspi- 

* These islands, whjch are all situated at the mouth of the 
eastern branch of the Ganges, are at present, but thinly inhabited, 
their only productions being rice and salt; and their climate is 
upposed to be very unfavourable to European canstitutions, 
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cion of having been poisoned ; and all his wealth fell 
into the hands ot Gonzales. 

The following year, the Raja of Arracan, having de¬ 
termined to invade Bengal, sent an 
A. D. 1610. r- 1 , 

envoy to bundeep, to conclude a treaty 

cf peace with the pirates, and to request their co-opera¬ 
tion against the Moghul forces : he was also authorised 
to demand the wife and children of the deceased prince. 
The latter request was immediately complied with ; and 
the laady, having been carried to Chittagong, was 
married to the governor of that place. 

A league was shortly after concluded between the 
Raja and the Portuguese ; by w'hich it was stipulated, 
that the Raja should invade Bengal with a large 
army by land ; and that the Portuguese should co-operate 
by sea, and with their small vessels protect and guard 
the passage of the rivers. The Raja also agreed to 
place his own fleet under the command of Gonzales, 
provided the latter gave his nephew as a hostage for 
its safe return. It was further stipulated, that whatever 
conquests were made, should be equally divided be¬ 
tween the contracting parties. Every thing having been 
settled to their mutual satisfaction, the combined forces 
proceeded towards Bengal, and, without opposition, 
took possession of the country in the vicinity of Lucki- 
pore and Bulloah on the eastern side of the river 
Megna ; but. a numerous army of the Moghul troops 
soon after arriving, the Arracanners were defeated with 
great slaughter ; and the Portuguese, having neglected to 
occupy the rivers with their ^gunboats, the former were 
pursued nearly as far as Chittagong ; and the Raja, with 
great difficulty, effected his escape upon an elephant, 
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Such were, probably, the circumstances which in¬ 
duced Islam Khan to change the seat of government, 
and to fix his residence at Dacca ; where, by his alert¬ 
ness in opposing the invaders upon all occasions, he so 
much recommended himself to the emperor, that he 
was promoted to the rank of commander of S,ooo horse. 
Fortunate, indeed, it was for the inhabitants of Bengal, 
that they at that time possessed so active and enterpris¬ 
ing a governor ; for scarcely were their minds freed from 
the incursions of the Mughs, when they were threatened 
by an enemy from the opposite quarter. 

In the year 1020, the Afghan Chief, Osman Khan, 

son of Cuttulu Khan,* evinced signs 
A. D. i6ii. ^ , . , , , , , . . 

of his turbulent and unbroken spirit. 

In order to bring him to a proper sense of his duty, the 
governor had the moderation to send to him an ambas¬ 
sador, who, in' an eloquent speech, attempted to con¬ 
vince the Afghans of the folly of drawing on themselves 
the imperial arms, and the little chance there was of 
again shaking off the Moghul yoke, which he asserted 
pressed lighter on them than any other class of his 
majesty's subjects : that, united in the faith of Moham¬ 
med, it was their duty, as the inferior power, to bend 
to, and endeavour to assimilate with, the conquerors : 
that nations rise and talli by destiny : that for six 
hundred years the Afghans had ruled Hindoostan with 
despotic sway ; but that fate had now consigned the 
sceptre to the hands of the Moghuls : they ought, there¬ 
fore, to bear their lot with humility and resignation, and 
bend down in submission to the Divine decree. Had 
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this address been made to any other nation, it is possible 
it might have been attended with effect ; but as, to the 
present day, the Afghans have never been able to “ con¬ 
vert their swords into plough-shares,” and, of the descend¬ 
ants of the numerous bands of that tribe who formerly 
overran Bengal, not a man is to be found who will con¬ 
descend to cultivate the ground, the rhetoric of the 
ambassador ^Vas thrown to the winds. The haughty 
Osman Khan, at the head of 20,000 Afghans, considered 
himself as a second Alexander, and breathed nothing but 
war and independence. 

The governor, having been thus foiled in amicable 
overtures, lost not another moment in making prepara¬ 
tions to subdue this haughty spirit : he fitted out a 
numerous and well-appointed army, the command of 
which he entrjisted to Shujaet Khan, a brave and ex¬ 
perienced officer, with orders to expel the whole of the 
turbulent Afghans from Orissa. 

Upon the approach of the royal army, Osman Khan 
advanced to the banks of the Subanreeka river, the 
neighbourhood of which abounded with swamps and 
quagmires, and was consequently unfavourable for the 
operations of the Moghul cavalry. The imperial gene¬ 
ral, however, advanced in battle array, and found the 
Afghans drawn out ready to receive him. Osman had 
placed his war-elephants in front of the columns des¬ 
tined for the attack ; and, upon the signal being given, 
these furious animals advanced, and bore down every 
thing before them. Syed Adam and Iftikhar Khan, 
who commanded the right and left wings of the im¬ 
perial army, with a number of other Chiefs of note, were 
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soon extended on the plain. Notwithstanding great 
number of the rebels had become the food of the blood¬ 
thirsty sword, and were fallen in the dust of destruc¬ 
tion,* Osman, elated by the death of so many of the 
royal Chiefs, and regardless of the number of his own 
people who were slain, being preceded by a celebrated 
elephant named Bukhteh, advanced in person into the 
heat of the action ; but being exteedingly corpulent, 
he rode a quiet elephant, carrying an ambhary, or covered 
seat, from which he discharged his arrows with great 
execution. Having, at length, reached the post of 
Shujaet Khan, the imperial coramander-in-chief, he 
ordered the driver of the war-elephant to trample 
that officer, and the small party which surrounded him, 
under foot. Shujaet Khan, perceiving his intention, 
spurred on his horse, and wounded the elephant 
with his spear ; he then drew his sword, and inflicted 
four other wounds on the animal ; but the furious beast, 
only more irritated by his wounds, made a des- 
peratecharge, and overthrew the general's horse. 
wShujaet, however, extricated himself from his steed, 
and, bravely standing his ground, wounded the elephant 
twice on the fore-leg, which brought him upon his 
knees : the Chief then plunged his dagger into the 
animal's trunk, which completely disabled him. 

Shujaet Khan, having thus narrowly escaped from 
so unequal a contest, remounted his horse, and shewed 
himself to his troops, who were much dispirited, and 

#A literal translation of the whole of this passage may be 
found in the Appendix to the Descriptive Catalogue of Tippoo 
Sultan’s Library, No. 36. 
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beginning to retire. At this*crisis, when, a number of 
the royal generals having been killed and many more 
disabled by wounds, a universal panic pervaded the 
army, by chance, a Mjghul ball, from some unknown 
hand, struck Osman in the forehead ; but the wound 
not proving immediately mortal, he continued, while he 
had any strength remaining, to stimulate his troops to 
fight: at length, becoming faint, he was obliged to re¬ 
tire ; and the Afghans, seeing their Chiefs elephant mov¬ 
ing to the rear, fled to their camp. Osman reached 
his tent nearly exhausted, and expired during the 
night. Early the next morning, Vely and Mumriez, 
the brother and son of the deceased,]fled with the body 
to their fortress, and the Afghans dispersed themselves 
in various directions. 

The state of the Moghul army was such, that they 
could not pursue the fugitives, till a reinforcement of 
300 fresh cavalry, and 400 infantry, joined them. 
Shujaet Khan then placed himself at their head, and 
followed the Afghans, 

The son and brother of Osman, seeing the perse¬ 
verance of the imperial general, found there was no 
alternative but to throw themselves on his clemency : 
they therefore sent an envoy to him, to request he 
would pardon their eVrors; and to state, that if he would 
assure them of personal safety, they would proceed to 
court, and become his majesty’s most faithful depen¬ 
dants add adherents. 

Shujaet Khan having strictly complied with these 
propositions, the next day Vely and Mumrfez, with a* 
number of the deceased Chiefs relations, waited on the 
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imperial general, and presented him with forty-nine 
elephants and some jewels, being the only remainining 
property of the Afghan Chief. With these proofs of 
his success, Shujaet Khan immediately proceeded to 
Dacca, and presented them and his prisoners to the 
governor. 

As this was the expiring effort of the Afghans to 
recover their authority in Bengal, the news was received 
at court with great satisfaction. Shujaet Khan was 
honoured with the title of Rustemi Zeman (the 
Hercules of the age), and the governor was promoted to 
the command of 6000 horse. 

On the twenty-second of Mohurrem, A. H. 1022 , 
^ ^ Hoshung, son of the governor, arrived 

at Agra with his prisoners and the 
elephants of the Afghan Chief, and was most graciously 
received ; he also presented to the emperor several of 
the Mughs, natives of the countries of Pegu and Arra- 
can, who had been made prisoners during the war 
with those nations. The customs of these people 
seemed to his majesty very reprehensible, as he was 
informed that they ate animals of every kind, and 
married their half-sisters, and that their religion was of 
the grossest idolatary."*^ 

During the period the troops of Bengal were 
employed against the Afghans, an imposter, calling 
himself the prince Khusero, eldest son of Jehangire, 
who had been long confined in consequence of his rebel- 
lion, mad e his appearance in the province of Behar. 

♦The inhabitants of the gearter part of the Eastern Peninsula 
of India are Boodhists, or worshippers of Godama .—See Syme^ 
Embassy to Ava, 
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The misfortunes of Khusero had rendered him popular ; 
and as India has always abounded with numerous ad¬ 
venturers and soldiers of fortune, ready to follow the 
standard of any one who will pay them, or hold out to 
them a prospect of plunder, in less than a week the 
imposter had collected a body of 7000 men : with these he 
advanced against the city of Patna ; and Afzul Khan, 
the governor, being then absent with most of the troops, 
the banditti easily stormed the ramparts : and the im¬ 
poster, having given up the town to be plundered by 
his followers, reserved for himself the palace and poperty 
of the governor. He then caused himself to be pro¬ 
claimed em peror, under the title of Khusero Shah : and 
sent orders to the Zemindars, and other public officers, 
to come and pay their respects. Many of these persons 
waited on him ; and, from the plausibility of his story, 
were convinced that he was the prince. 

Afzul Khan, the governor, was at Gazypore when 
he received intelligence of the insurrection, and as he 
had been one of Khusero’s adherents during the rebel¬ 
lion, and still his well-wisher, he was at a loss how to act: 
but before his arrrival at Patna, he was convinced of the 
deception, and took the requisite measures for quelling 
the disturbance. 

The imposter, whose real name was Cuttub, was not 
deficient in personal bravery. He laid his troops some 
miles fram Patna, to oppose the approach of the gover¬ 
nor ; but at the first onset he was abandoned by all 
but a few friends, and compelled to flee and take refuge 
in the palace : there he defended himself for sometime 
with much resolution ; but was at length killed by a 
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brick, thrown at him from the roof of an adjoining 
building. His accomplices were then seized ; and they 
acknowledged that he was a young Rohilla Afghan, 
who, having visited Dehly, had been there informed^ 
he bore a strong resemblance to the unfortunate Prince 
Khusero, whose hard fate was deplored by thousands ; 
and that these circumstances had induced him to 
assume the name of the prince, and to try to better 
his fortune. 

Improbable as was the success of this enterprise, 
it has been frequently imitated in Hindoostan, and has 
caused considerable commotions. 

Islam Khan continued to govern Bengal with great 
reputation, and died at Dacca in the 
year 1022. 


A. D. 1613. 



COSSIM KHAN. 


Cossitn Khan appointed to the government—Disputes with the 
on of the deceased governor respecting his brother’s property 
—AtYairs of the Portuguese continued—Sebastian Gonzales 
treacherously seizes the Arracan fleet—Ravages the coast of Ar- 
racan—Repulsed—Applies to the viceroy of Goa for assistance 
—The viceroy sends a fleet to invade Arracan—The Raja, assisted 
by the Dutch, opposes ind defeats the Portuguese—Gonzales re¬ 
tires to Sundeep, and is pursued by the Arraacanners, who defeat 
him, and take possession of that island, whence they make fre¬ 
quent incursions into Bengal—The emperor, irritated^ thereat, 
censures the governor, and supersedes him. 

The emperor Jehangire was much distressed when 
he heard of the death of Islam Khan ; and, as a proof 
of his regard, appointed Cossim Khan, the brother of the 
deceased, to the government* This oTficer proceeded 
immediately to Bengal ; and meeting with Kereem 
Khan, the illegitimate or adopted son of his brother, at 
Rajemahel, disputed with him regarding the inheritance, 
and, by force, took from him a considerable part of the 
effects, and several elephants, which the youne man 
contended were the property of the emperor. By this 
conduct the governor incurred the royal displeasure ; 
and although no notice was immediately take of the 
circumstance, it probably accelerated his recall. 

As, during the period of this officer’s government, 
his attention was principally occupied in opposing the 
incursions of the piratical Portuguese and the Hughs, 
it now becomes requisite to revert to their history 
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After the retreat of the Raja and the army of 

Affairs of the Arracan, Gonzales treacherously invit- 
Portuguese con- ed the captains of the vessels belong¬ 
ing to that nation, on board his 

ship, and put them all to death ; after which he took 
possession of the whole Arracan f^eet, and returned 
with it to Sundeep : but in order to complete the 
measure of his villany, he immediately fitted out 

an expedition to plunder the coast of Arracan, which, 
in consequence of the victory gained by the Moghuls 
and his seizure of the fleet, was left totally unprotect¬ 
ed. He therefore plundered and burnt many of the 
towns on the coast ; and had even the audacity to 
go up the Arracan river, and to seize upon all the 
merchant vessels in that harbour : he was repulsed, 
however, in his attack on the city, and compelled 

to retreat : but, previous to his departure, he had the 

mortification to see his nephew, whom he had given 
as a hostage, impaled upon a lofty hill, by order 
of the Raja, in revenge for his treachery. This sight 
did not awaken in the breast of the wretch any 
sentiments of remorse, for his own infamous con¬ 
duct, but served only to stimulate him to seek 
revenge, even at the expense of bis independence. 

During the whole period of Gonzales* success, 
he had never taken any notice of, nor submitted 
himself to, the authority of the viceroy of the 
Portuguese settlements in India : but upon his return 
to Sundeep, he despatched one of his ships, with an 
intelligent agent, to Goa, to make an offer of his 
obedience to the viceroy, Don Hierome de Azvedo, 
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and to urge him to the conquest of Arracan, which 
he described as a rich and fruitful country, and 
capable of making very little resistance. On his part, 
he engaged to co-operate with all his forces, and 
to send to Goa an annual tribute of a ship-load 
of rice: he further urged, that his conduct against 
the king of Arracan had proceeded entirely from 
his desire of revenging the murder of his country¬ 
men, who had been unjustly put to death by that 
prince. 

The viceroy, ambitious of extending the con¬ 
quests of his nation to a country which had not 
yet submitted to the Portuguese yoke, fitted out 
an expedition, consisting of fourteen large galliots, 
one fly-boat, and a pink ; and gave the command 
of it to Don Francis de Meneses, who had been for 
several years governor of Ceylon ; bu^, in his instruc¬ 
tions to that officer, he did not sufficiently appreciate 
the value of the assistance to be expected from the 
pirates, and even commanded that the attack should 
be made without waiting for their junction. 

On the third of October, 1615, the expedition 
entered the river of Arracan* whence Don Francis 
A D i6f despatched a galliot, to inform Gon¬ 
zales of his arrival; and resolved to 

♦Since the year 1783, when the Birmans conquered Arracan, 
European vessels are not allowed to enter that river ; but is said 
to have six fathom water on the Bar, and to be capable of contain¬ 
ing a very large fleet. Its, source, however, is not above seventy 
miles from the sea, although it was formerly supposed to have its 
rise in China.— Sy?nes^ Embassy to Ava. 
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wait at the mouth of the river till his jinessen^r return¬ 
ed from Sundeep. 

In the mean time, the Raja, having learnt the 
hostile preparations that were making against him, 
prevailed upon the masters of some Dutch vessels, 
which were in the harbour, to join him against the 
Portuguese, and, on the 15th of October, attacked the 
latter with a numerous fleet, led on by a Dutch ship. 
The fight lasted the whole day, but nothing decisive took 
place : and, in the evening, the Arracanners returned up 
the river. In this situation, things remained till nearly 
the middle of the month of November, when Gonzales 
made his appearance with fifty sail of vessels, of various 
sizes. He was much irritated at the conduct of the 
viceroy ; in not having sent him timely notice; and 
severely censured Don Franais for having entered the 
river previous to his junction, as the enemy had there¬ 
by been apprized of thetr intentions, and were doubt¬ 
less-well prepared for the attack. 

On the 15th of November, Don Francis, dividing 
his fleet into two squadrons, took the command of 
one himself, and gave the other to Gonzales. He soon 
after got under weigh ; and, at some distance from the 
city, discovered the Arracan and Dutch fleet drawn up 
ready to receive him. With his own squadron he 
attacked the right of the enemy, while Gonzales vigor¬ 
ously opposed the left. The fight cotinued till sun-set; 
when Don Francis, being killed by a musquet-bail, 
and above 200 more of the Portuguese having also 
fallen, Gonzales found it requisite to retire ; and with 
the ebb-tide returned to the mouth of the river, where, 
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after burying the dead, and consulting with the cap¬ 
tains respecting their further proceedings, it was agreed 
to abandon the enterprise, and to return to Sundeep. 

This defeat ruined the affairs of Gonzales: the 
Portuguese officers returned to Goa, and induced 
many of the pirates to accompany them. His follow¬ 
ers also, disgusted by his brutal behaviour, abandoned 
him ; and, in the following year, the Raja of Arracan 
invaded Sundeep, defeated Gonzales, and took posses¬ 
sion of the other islands ; whence, under the denomina¬ 
tion of Mughs, the Arracaners frequently invaded and 
plunder the lower parts of Bengal, carrying off with 
them the inhabitants as slaves.^it 

As Cossim Khah did not evince sufficient;energy 
in repelling these invaders, the emperor severely cen¬ 
sured him for his conduct; and, in the year 1027, re- 
A D 1618 called him to court, tq answer for his 
negligence. 


■^Id Major Jtennell^s Bengal Atlas a considerable district 
marked as Lands depopulated by the Mughsi 
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Ibrahim Khan, appointed to the government, encourages agri¬ 
culture and manufactures—The agents of the English East-India 
Company arrive, overland, at Patna, and establish a factory in 
that city—The prince Shah Jehan rebels—Marches to Dehly— 
Defeated by the emperor—Flees to the Dekkan—Resolved to in¬ 
vade Bengal— Obtains possession of the province of Orissa— 
Advances into Bengal, and takes Burdwan—The governor 
marches from Dacca, and takes post with his army in the vicinity 
of Rajemahel—The prince endeavours to bribe the governor, but, 
failing in success, advances against him—Crosses the river Ganges 
—defeats and kills the governor. 

This officer, who was married to a sister of em¬ 
press Noor Jehan, had frequently distinguished himself 
in military enterprises, by which he had obtained the 
title of “ victorious in war,” was chosen by the court as 
a person well-qualified to defend the country against 
all invaders. His commission, however, did not include 
Behar, which was still continued to Afzul Khan ; but 
he had permission to nominate his own deputy for the 
management of Orissa, to which station he appointed 
his nephew, Ahmed Beg. He was also allowed to 
appoint his son, Syf Allah, then only twelve years of 
age, VO be superintendent of Burdwan.» 

For nearly five years, the provinces of Bengal and 
Orissa enjoyed, under the able government of Ibrahim 
Khan, a state of tranquillity and security, which tended 

•See the interestirg fate of this youth in the History of Hindoos- 
tan, Vol. iii. p. 105 
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much to the happiness of the inhabitants. Agriculture 
an^J commerce were encouraged, and the manufactures 
were carried to a degree of perfection that had never 
before attained. The delicate muslins of Dacaa, and 
the silks of Maldah, constituted the chief part of the 
dress of the imperial court, whether male or female ; 
and thefineness of its texture was such as cannot now be 
inaitated.JK 

It was during the period that Afzul Khan govern¬ 
ed Behar, and Ibrahim Khan, Bengal, that the 
English first visited these provinces. 

East-India Com- years previous to this time, 

panv establish a agents had been sent, overland, from 
Surat to Agra, where they had es¬ 
tablished a factory ; and, on their representation, 
two persons were sent (a. d. 1620) to Patna, to 
purchase cloths, and to establish a house of business 
in that city ; but the great expense of land-car¬ 
riage, first to Agra, and then to Surat, so enhanced the 
price of the articles, that in the follwoing year the trade 
was abandoned.! 

The spirit of the Afghans was completely subdued ; 
the Assamians were repelled, and the incursions of the 
Arracanners strictly watched by an fleet of war-boats. 
Thus situated, Bengal had every prospect of enjoying 

*The empress Noor Jehan is said to have entirely changed the 
fashion of the ladies’ dresses, to have invented a number of new 
ornaments to decorate their persons, and to have given great en¬ 
couragement to the artisans and manufactures.— 7 'arikh Khafy 
Khan, 

tSee Messrs. Hughes and Parker’s Letter. Vol, q{ India 
Records,^ A. D, 1620. 


18 
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an undisturbed state of felicity ; but the ill-tirned 
ambition of a prince of the royal lamily, who 
subsequently succeeded to the kingdom, lighted up the 
firebrand of war in these peaceful regions. 


In order to elucidate this event, it becomes requisite 
to recur to the History of Hindoostan,* in which it will 
be found, that, in the year of the Hejira 1025, the em¬ 
peror Jehangire appointed his third son, Khoorum, to 
command the army destined for the conquest of the 
Dekkan, and on this occasion conferred on the prince 
the lofty title of Shah Jehan (king of the world). 


The prince was successful ; the Chiefs of the Dekkan 
«ued for peace, and agreed to pay an annual tribute; 
and Shah Jehan, in the follwing year, returned triumph¬ 
ant to court. 


In the year 1029, whilst the emperor was amusing 
himself in the delightful valley of 
A. D. 1619. Cashmire, the tributary princesf of the 

Dekhan threw off their allegiance, and supported their 
ebellion by an army of 60,000 horse, 

Shah Jehan was again detached to the Dekkan, with 
an army of 40,000 horse ; and in the space of a few 
months, without any considerable action, he reduced 
the insurgents to their former obedience, forcing them 
to pay the arrears of their tribute, which was now settl¬ 
ed at the annual sum of fifty-five lacs of rupees. 

•See Life of Jehangire, VoL iii. 

tNizam Shah, Adil Shah, and Cuttub Shah. Sec Scott’s His¬ 
tory the Dkkan, 
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In the year 1031. Shah Jehan, being again at the 
head ofa numerous army devoted to his 

Rebellion of the 

Prince Shah Jehan, service, anc convinced that, as long as 

A. D. 1621. elder brother, Sultan Purvez, lived, 

he had no chance of succeeding to the throne, resolved 
to anticipate by force that which was ordained him by 
destiny. 

The author of the History of Shah Jehan ascribes 
his rebellion to the violence and ambition of the Sultana 
Noor Jehan. “That woman,” says the writer, “finding 
that the health of the emperor declined, was apprehansive 
that the crown would devolve on Shah Jehan, who had 
for sometime been the determined enemy of her in¬ 
fluence and power ; she therefore resolved to ruin the 
affairs of that prince, and to fix the succession in the 
person of Shariar the fourth son of Jehangire, who was 
married to her own daughter, by her former husband 
Shere Afgun.” A sudden invasion of the Persians, and 
the capture of Cuandahar, was deemed by this unnatural 
son as a fit opportunity to strike the blow. On receipt 
of the imperial orders to march his army from Burhan- 
pore, and to repel the invaders, he 
A. D. 1621. threw off the mask, and on the twenty- 
seventh of Jemmand-al-Akhir, A. ii 1031, proclaimed 
himself emperor of Hindoostan. 

His next step was to proceed to Dehly, if not with 
the intention of deposing his father, at least with a 
resolution to assume the powers of government 

On his arrival in the vicinity of the captial^ he wrote 
the emperor a letter, in which he stated the grounds ot 
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his complaints, and proposed to return to his duty on 
the following conditions :— 

That the command of all the imperial army should be 
given to him without reserve. 

That the governors of provinces should receive their 
orders from him. 

That he should have the free controul and command of 
all the arsenals and royal magazines. 

That the impregnable fort of Rentimpore should be 
placed in his hands, as a place of the security for his 
family, during his campaigns against the Persians, 

The emperor, previously displeased at his conduct, 
was enraged at these insolent proposals. He issued an 
edict proclaiming his son a rebel, and confiscating all his 
estates and property : he further commanded all his 
loyal subjects immediately to join the imperial army, to 
assist him in defence of his throne. By these spirited 
measures the emperor soon found himself at the head of 
40,000 horse, with which he advanced to meet his 
rebellious son. 

The emperor was impatient to come to an action ; but 
Asuf Jah, the Vizier, opposed this measure by affirming 
that it was imprudent to a defeat with so small a force, 
while reinforcements were daily expected. In fact, the 
the army of the Punjab, under the command of a dist¬ 
inguished officer, named Mohabet Khan, joined the im¬ 
perial camp the next day ; after which the ardour of the 
emperor was no longer to to be restrained : he attacked 
the rebels near Tugllickabad, defated them, and compell¬ 
ed his son to flee to the Dekkan. 
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Shah Jehan was pursued by the armies of bis elder 
brother, Sultan Purvez, and Mohabet. When he arrived 
on the banks of the river Nerbudda, he endeavoured to 
make a stand against them ; 'but being again defeated, 
he ded to Golcondah. At this place he formed the bold 
resolution of seizing upon Bengal, flaving given his 
fugitive troops time to join him, he took the route of 
Orissa ; and before Ahmed Beg, the deputy-governor of 
that province, had any intelligence of his approach, he 
entered that territory, Ahmed Beg, quite unprepared 
to resist so sudden an attack, retreated with his troops, 
and left Orissa to the quiet possession of the prince. 

Shah Jehan, after refreshing his army at Cuttuck, 
appointed Cooly Khan governor of the 
vades province ; he then advanced to Burd- 

wan, and laid seige to that city, which 
after some days capitulated. Daring the time he was en¬ 
camped before Burdwan, he recruited* his army, by 
taking several of the Afghan Chiefs, with their followers, 
into his service: he also wrote^ letters to all the Moghul 
officers, of whom he had any knowledge, inviting them 
to join his standard, and assuring them of every favour 
his gratitude could bestow. 


It was immediately after the capture of Burdwan 
that Michael Rodriguez, the governor of Hoogly, ap~ 
prehensive of an attack upon his settlement, went to pay 
his respects to the prince ; as at that period the Portu¬ 
guese had acquired great power in India, and had, at 
Hoogly, a good corps of European artillery. The prince 
was exceedingly anxious to attach them to his cause: he 
received the governor with the greatest condescension, and 
promised him very great rewards, if he would assist bini 
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with some pieces of cannon, and a detachment of 
Europeans. 

Rodriguez understood sufficient of the politics of 
Hindoostan, to see that the prince's project was a des¬ 
perate one, and very unlikely to be attended with suc¬ 
cess, He therefore prudently declined the offer of 
Shah Jehan ; but did it in such terms that were consi- 
derted as an insult, and, after the prince's succession to 
throne, drew on the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Hoohgly the vengeance of that monarch. 

When intelligence of this unlooked-for invasion 
reached the governor, Ibrahim Khan, he was exceed¬ 
ingly perplexed ; part of his army was employed in 
Chittagong against the Mughs : and other divisions of 
it were dispersed over the country, to enforce the 
collection of the revenues. He, however, immediately 
marched from Dacca with what forces he could collect, 
and took post a\ Rajemahel, where he ordered all his 
troops to rendezvous, 

Shah Jehan, convinced that, in his situation, delays 
were dangerous, and that his success depended entirely 
upon the prompt and vigorous measures, advanced, by 
rapid marches, towards the governor ; who, finding that 
the city of Rajemahel was incapable of standing a seige, 
retreated to the fortifications of Terriagurry, upon 
which were mounted a number of cannon, served by 
vagabond Europeans of different nations, whom he had 
encouraged to enter his service: but not considering 
this place sufficiently secure, he entrusted the defence 
of it to one of his^best officers, and encamped, with his 
arnry, on the opposite bank of the Ganges. 
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Whilst the contending armies were thus situated, 
Shah Jehan wrote the governor a letter, replete with 
compliments for his fidelity and attachment to the em¬ 
peror, and some excuses for his own conduct, to which, 
he said, he was doubtless impelled by fate ; that he 
considered the province of Bengal as beneath his notices 
but that, as it lay in his route, he was obliged to pass 
through it, which he hoped to do without opposition ;— 
that if Ibrahim Khan was partial to Bengal, he might 
make choice of any district in it he preferred,and re¬ 
tire thither with his wealth and family, where he should 
be permitted to continue in the enjoyment of every thing 
he desired : but if he preferred returning to Dehly, he 
was at liberty to depart, taking with him all his family 
and property, for which a safe-conduct should be grant¬ 
ed, and the prince’s honour pledged for their security. 
To this insidious proposal Ibrahim Khan replied, that 
his majesty had entrusted to him the care of that , 
country, and the protection of its inhabitants : that he 
was grown old in the imperial service, and in all probabi¬ 
lity had not many years longer to live; that he was willing 
to sacrifice those years to the performance of his duty ; 
and it he died a martyr in the royal cause, it would be a 
subject of fame to himself, and honour to his family: 
but that as long as he retained a spark of life, Bengal 
should acknowledge no master but his sovereign, 

Ibrahim Khan having taken the precaution to secure 
all the boats he could collect on his side the river, the 
army of Shah Jehan was prevented crossing ; neither 
could they advance further on the southern bank, otl 
account of the pass being in possession of the royalists. 
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In this dilemma, Deriaw Khan, one of the Afghan 
Chiefs whom the prince had taken into his service, being 
known to some of the zemindars in the district of 
Boglipore, prevailed upon them to produce some boats, 
which they had sunk, and otherwise concealed from the 
governor. The boats were, during the night, collected 
at a place some miles down the river, in the vicinity of 
Sooty. At the break of day, Deriaw Khan, with his 
Afglian cavalry, crossed the Ganges, and was immediate¬ 
ly followed by Abdullah Khan, who had deserted to the 
prince at the battle of Toglickpore, and had ever since 
his principal counsellor. 

When Ibrahim Khan found that the enemy had 
crossed the river, he withdrew as many of his troops 
as could be spared from the defence of Terriagurry 
and, being thus reinforced, advanced to meet the rebel 
Chiefs. The number of forces on each side were nearly 
equal, but the troops of Shah Jehan were better mount¬ 
ed. The governor entrusted the command of the first 
line to his nephew, Ahmed Beg, who charged the 
enemy with great vigour: but his nephew being repulsed, 
the governor advanced with the second line ; and 
though requested by his friends not to risk his person 
in the heat of the engagement, he replied, “ my life is 
of no consequence ; I will devote it to the service 
of his majesty, and ^either conquer or die.'' Having 
said this, he rushed with his corps of reserve into 

• In order to conform to the orthography of Major RennelTs 
map, I have written the names of the passes as he has done ; but 
in the Persian character, they are written Telyagu»r/^^ and 
Sc^nkrygulfy. 
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the thickest of the enemy ; he was shortly surrounded 

Defeat and death of and fell covered with wountis : his 
the governor. death served as an excuse to his 
troops to quit the field ; they fled towards Dacca, 
and left their camp to be plundered by the enemy. 

During the period that Shah Jehan had been 
contriving means to cross the river, his engineer, 
Roumy Khan, had pressed forward the siege of 
Terriagurry :# and, at the time that the battle was 
raging on the opposite bank, he set fire to a mine, 
which blew up twenty yards of the fortifications, 
and opened a breach, through which the rebels rushed 
with impetuosity, and put the greater part of the 
garrison to the sword. 

The capture of Terriagurry, and the death Of 
the governor, decided the fate of Bengal ; the authority 
of the prince was everywhere acknowledged and the 
zemindars and public officers hastened to make their 
terms with the conqueror. 


*In the Jehangire Nameh, the fortress is said to nave been 
merely an enclosed barying ground-; bat the long defence it made 
does not coincide with that st^tetnent 
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Shah Jehan, after the preceeds tn Dacca—Takes possession 
of the public treasure and the governor’s property—Advances to 
Patna, and obtains possession of that city— Prevails upon the 
governor of Rhotas to give up the fort, to which he sends his 
family—Advances to Benaras—Hearing of the approach of tha 
imperial army, he re-crosses the Ganges, and takes post, with his 
army, on the banks of the Ton«e river—A battle is fought be¬ 
tween the two armies—The rebels are defeated, and the prince 
retires to Rhotas—Proceeds to Patna— Orders Darab, whom he had 
left as governor of Bengal, to join him—The governor refuses— 
Tee imperial army advances towards Patna—The prince quits 
Bengal, writes a pentitential letter to the emperor, and is forgiven. 


A. D. 1622. 


The prince, whom we must now consider as the 
ruler of the province, lost no time in pursuing the 
few remaining royalists. He seized 
upon all the boats that had been 
collected by both parties; and, having embarked the 
select part of his army, proceeded, with all possible 
despatch, down the river, to Dacca. Upon his arrival 
there, the gates of the fort were thrown open ; and 
Ahmed Beg, the nephew of the late governor, 
finding it in vain to contend further, waited on 
the prince and delivered to him all the elephants, horses, 
and other property of his uncle also 4,000,000 rupees 
in specie, belonging to government. 


After this event, the prince gave audience to the 
zemindars and public officers of government. He 
received them graciously and having confirmed most 
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of them in their appointments, he nominated a young 
nobleman named Darab, the son of Khan Khanan, 
to the government of Bengal; but, as a security for his 
fidelity, obliged him to send his son along with the army, 
as a hostage. 

After remaining a short time at Dacca, Shah 
Jehan marched towards Patna, which, at that period, 
was the jagier of the prince Purvez, who had entrust¬ 
ed the care and defence of it to Mukhliss Khan; 
but that officer, terrified at the approach of the rebels, 
abandoned his post, and fled to Allahabad. 

Shah Jehan, having, without^ opposition, obtained 
possession of the capital of Behar, occupied the 
Soubahdar’s palace, and summoned all the zemindars 
and public officers to attend his court, and make 
a declaration of their allegiance. As he was now 
completely master of the three provinces, he found 
no difficulty in enforcing his wishes ;*and even Syed 
Mubarick, the governor of’Rhotas, came and delivered 
to him the keys of that impregnable fortress. This 
event he considered of the greatest importance, as 
it afforded a secure asylum for his family, and the 
wives of his followers, during the uncertain issue of 
the approaching campaign. He therefore sent off his 
haram^ and all his children, under charge of a care¬ 
ful officer, to Rhotas, with orders to remain there, 
either till his return, or till he should send a con¬ 
fidential person to bring them to him. During the 
time this branch of the royal family, resided in 
Rhotas, the prince Morad Bukhsh was born. 

Having refreshed and recruited his forceps at Patna, 
the prince appointed Byram Beg governor of Behar 
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and, having formed his army into three divisions, 
ordered Abdullah Khan, with the left, to proceed 
and conquer Allahabad. The right division he en¬ 
trusted to Deriaw Khan, the Afghan, with directions 
to take possession of Oude ; whilst the centre division, 
under his own command, was destined to secure Joan- 
pore and Benaras, 

Hitherto fortune had favoured the audacious 
schemes of Shah Jehan : he was puffed up with success ; 
and, on his route, assumed all the state and authority 
of the sovereign. He advanced by short marches, 
listening to appeals from the decision of former 
governors, and settling the government of the 
country. 

In the mean time, the prince Purvez, and Mohabet 
Khan, who had lost sight of Shah Jehan for a 
considerable period after his flight from the river 
Nerbudda, having heard of his success in Bengal, 
marched through Malwa and Berar, with an intention 
of driving him from that province ; but on their 
approaching the vicinity of Allahabad, they learnt that 
he was already in their neighbourhood, and on his route 
towards Dehly, 

Upon the arrival of the rebel forces, under Abdullah, 
at Joosy, on the bank of the river opposite to Allaha¬ 
bad, he found that Rustem Beg, the governor, had 
secured all the boats, and was prepared to oppose his 
crossing. Abdullah was therefore compelled to wait 
the arrival of some large boats, which accompanied the 
army from Bengal. In the mean time, he employed 
his engineers in constructing batteries, on which he 
mounted several heavy cannon, that completely com- 
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manded the passage : the boats having joined him in a 
few days, he succeeded in crossing his troops, and took 
possession of the city of Allahabad. 

During these operations of the left wing, Deriaw 
Khan advanced, with the right, to Joanpore, and ob¬ 
tained undisputed possession of that district ; whilst 
the prince, with equal facility, became master of Bena¬ 
res, After the conquest of Joanpore, Deriaw Khan 
continued his route to Manickpore ; but at that place, 
having received intelligence of the approach of the 
royal army, under Saltan Furvez, he deemed it pru¬ 
dent to retreat towards Benares. Abdullah Khan also 
abandoned Allahabad ; and both wings having formed 
a junction with the main body, Shah Jehan re-crossed 
the river, and encamped on the banks of the Tonse, 
which falls into the Ganges, some miles •below Allaha¬ 
bad, where he waited the approach of the royal forces. 
This possession was naturally strong ; and in case of a 
a defeat, secured his safe retreat to Rhotas and Bengal, 
without having to cross the Ganges,—a measure replete 
with danger, when pursued by a victorious enemy : he 
also secured all the boats that could be collected 
under his own encamplnent. 

Having taken these prudent precautions, the prince 
called a council of war, in which it was the opinion of 
hts most experienced officers, that he should not risk a 
general engagement, but remain entirely on the defen¬ 
sive, This opinion was, however, controverted by Raja 
Bhime, who declared, that in such a cause procrasti¬ 
nation was ruin ; and that, if the Moghuls and Afghans 
would not fight for their prince, he himself would.attack 
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the enemy with his Rajepoots. Shah Jehan, who pos- 
setssed the greatest bravery, and could not brook delay, 
coincided in opinion with the Raja, and orders were 
given to prepare for battle. 

In the meantime, the royal army, having arrived at 
Allahabad, crossed the Jumna, and advanced against 
the rebels. The engagement commenced by a distant 
cannorade ; but Mohabet, the imperial general, finding 
that, by his numbers, he far out-flanked his adversaries, 
ordered a division of his army to make a circuit to the 
right, and, crossing the Tonse, to get in the rear of the 


Defeat of Shah 
Jehan. 


rebels : this manoeuvre was dexterous¬ 
ly performed, and Shah Jehan found 
himself surrounded on all sides : des¬ 


pair added resolution to his courage ; with five hundred 
chosen horse, he rushed into the thickest of the enemy ; 
but his army, with the exception of Raja Bhime, who 
was slain, not following his example and his own horse 
having been shot under him, he was prevailed upon, by 
hte entreaties of his friends, to quit the field, and 
retire to Rhotas. 


As the imperialists had suffered severely in the en- 
ga^gement, and their horses were much fatigued by long 
and continued marching, Sultan Purvez did not think 
proper immediately to pursue his brother ; and in three 
days Shah Jehan had the pleasure of embracing his 
family in their secure and quiet retreat^i^ At Rhotas 
the prince was joined by a number of his troops, who 
had escaped from the battle ; and having again formed 
these into regular squadrons, he withdrew part of his 
family from the fort, and marched towards Patna : he 


•Rhotas 4 s situated in the mountains, far from the high roa 
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at the same time sent orders to Darab Khan, whom he 
had left at Dacca, as governor of Bengel, to advance 
to his assistance ; but that ungrateful wretch, hoping 
to make his peace with the royalists, abandoned his 
patron in the hour of distress, and wrote to the prince, 
that the zemindars had risen in arms on all sides of 
him, and totally prevented his quitting Dacca. 

His treachery was too apparent ; and the stern Ab¬ 
dullah Khan, in opposition to the will of the prince, 
condemned to death the innocent son of Darab, who 
had been placed as a hostage in his hands. 

The royal army, having halted some days to refresh 
themselves in the vicinity of Benares, continued their 
route towards Bengal : on their approaching Patna, 
Shah Jehan, finding that city untenable against so supe¬ 
rior a force, abandoned it, and retired to Rajemahel : 
hence he was again driven, and compelleito retreat to the 
Dekkan, by the same route he had entered Bengal. 
Darab Khan, the governor, trusting to the clemency of 
prince Purvez and the interest of his father, who held 
the dignified title of Khan Khanan (Chief of the Nobility) 
in the imperial court, and was the son of the celebrated 
Byram Khan the preceptor of Akbar, came to the royal 
camp, and gave himself up as a prisoner ; the prince 
recommended him for forgiveness ; but the emperor, 
who had cruelly punished all the adherents of his son 
Khusero, after that prince’s rebellion, refused to spare 
the favoifrite of Shah Jehan, and commanded that 
his head should be sent to court, to serve as an example 
to all other traitors, however high their rank and connec¬ 
tions. 
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^Sometime after this .event, Shah Jehan, being re¬ 
duced to the greatest distress, wrote a penitenttal letter 
to his father; he was forgiven, on condition ol sending 
orders to his adherents to deliver up all the forts in 
their possession. By these means Rhotas became again 
subject to the royal authority ; and not a trace was 
left of Shah Jehan’s having been for two years the 
possessor of these provinces. 

Were we to judge of Shah Jehan’s conduct by the 
rules of Christian morality, or by European policy, we 
should condemn it as unprincipled and unnatural ; but 
if we refer to the events which took place on his 
accession to the empire, and several other 
instances which have since occurred, it will be 
manifest, that had his elder brother Purvez lived, 
Shah Jehan would have had no alternative, but 
the throne or the grave. If, therefore, he could have 
secured to himself, even during his father’s life-time, 
the kingdom of Bengal, he would have been held 
excused, in the opinion of all his countrymen : and 
had he limited his ambition to that object, as he 
was a favourite of his father, there is little doubt 
but he might have gained the emperor’s consent to 
the measure. But he verified the Persian proverb, 
“ten dervishes will sleep on one blanket, but two 
kings will not sleep in the same climate for, on 
his accession to the throne, he destroyed every male 
(excepting his own children) of the posterity of 
Sultan Baber. 

^Keleem Signifies a blanket ; and Aklecm, the fourteen 
climates, into which tl.e world was divided by ancient geographers, 
The rhyme cannot be preserved in the translation. 
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KHANEZAD KHAN. 

When the emperor was informed of the flight of 
his son from Bengal, he nominated Mohabet Khan 
to the government of that province, but as he was 
anxious that so experienced an officer should still 
conduct the war against Shah Jehan, ne commanded 
him to continue the pursuit, and to place his son, 
Khanezad Khan, as his deputy in the government. 
We are unacquainted with any part of the conduct of 
this nobleman, further than that, when his father had 
seized upon the emperor, and governed the empire with 
absolute sway, he remitted to court the large sura of 
22,000,000 of rupees in specie, being the surplus revenue 
of that province ; but before its arrival at Dehly, Moh¬ 
abet Khan had generously relinquished his power, and 
the money fell into the hands of his eneq;iies. Khanez- 
ad Khan imitated the example of his lather ; and, to 
avoid the disgrace of being supersede 
A ed, resigned his appointment, in the 

year 1035, and was afterwards most graciously received 
at court. 


MUKURREM KHAN. 

On the removal of Khanezad, the emperor appointed 
Mukurrem Khan to the government of Bengal ; apd 
bestowed Behar on Mirza Rustem, a Persian prince of 
the Sofy family 


19 
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Mukurren Khan took up his icsidence at Dacca ; and 
as the eastern parts of Bengal are intersected by rivers 
and creeks, navigable at all seasons of the year, and as 
during the four months of the rains great part of the 
country is inundated, usual the mode of travelling is by 
water : on which account the governors of Bengal have 
always kept up a large establishment of boats of every 
description, whether for state, war, or pleasure ; and 
the veneration of the inhabitants for the tutelary 
deities, who are supposed to preside over the rivers 
and waters, is carried to an extreme, both by Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, bordering close upon idolatry ; 
even the present governors are obliged to comply with 
the superstition of their subjects, by making, at Dacca, 
an annual offering to Khuaje Khizer (supposed to 
be the prophet Elias), to propitiate his good offices 
in protecting their inland commerce.* 

Mul^urram Khan took great pleasure in aquatic 
excursions, and frequently went on the river, attended 
by his courtiers, seraglio, &c. About six months after 
his appointment to the government, he received in¬ 
telligence that a letter of much importance from the 
emperor, was on its way to him. To evince his 
loyalty and respect to his sovereign, he ordered [the 
state boats to be prepared and set out from Dacca 

*This offering consists of a boat, or ship, constructed of 
bamboos and coloured paper, ornamented with flags, lamps, &c. 
It is placed upon inverted earthen pots, and being carried in 
procession to the river side, is launched into the river, amidst 
the acclamations of the populace and the discordant sounds of 
every kind of music, and floats down the current with majestic 
pomp. It is called the offering of the Biera. 
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to meet the bearer of the letter. After sailing for 
sometime up the river, and the hour of prayer 
drawingi^ nigh, the governor gave orders for the fleet 
to put on shore. It happened that the boat which his 
excellency had made choice of on this occasion was 
exceedingly long and narrow, and much better adapted 
for rowing than for sailing: in attempting to gain the 
shore, the broad side of the vessel was brought to the 
current; a sudden squall at the same moment took the 
sail, and overset her: the servants and people who 
were on the deck escaped; but the governor, and 
several of his courtiers who were in the state-room, 
could not extricate themselves, and were drowned. 


FEDAI KHAN. 

When the unfortunate fate of the late governor 
was known at court, his majesty was 
A. D. 1627. pleased to nominate, in the year 1036, 

the Nuwab Fedai Khan to the government ; and as, 
for a number of years, except the twenty-two lacks of 
rupees remitted by Khanezad Khan, no revenue had 
been sent from Bengal, the emperor stipulated with the 
new governor, that, in addition to the usual presents ot 
elephants, silks, muslins, ambergris, amber, &c,, he 
should annually remit to the exchequer present of 
500,000 rupees for the royal use, and an equal sum for 
the use of the empress Noor Jehan. 

Fedai Khan governed Bengal during the remainder 
of the rcign of Jehangire ; but soon after the death of 
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Feb. ist, 

A. D. 1628. 


superseded by 
emperor. 


that monarch, and the succession of 
Shah Jehan to the throne, which hap¬ 
pened early in the year 1037,^ he 
Cossim| Khan, a favourite of the new 


COSSIM KHAN JOBUNY. 

The govomor takes offence at the Portuguese in Bengal— 
Represents their conduct to the emperor, who orders them to be 
expelled from his dominions—The governor makes preparations 
to attack Hoogly—The armies advance, and surround the town— 
The besieged defend themselves with great bravery—By the 
explosion of a mine, one of the bastions is destroyed—The Moghuls 
storm the fort—Many of the inhabitants retire on board their 
ships, and are there attacked by another division of the army— 
The Portuguese set fire to several of their own ships, but the 
greater part are taken by the enemy—Hoogly established as the 
royal port of Bengal, and the public officers withdrawn from 
Saatgong—Cossira Khan dies. 

Some years after the arrival of Cossim Khan in 
Benijal, he took offence at the conduct of the Portuguese, 
many of whom had established themselves in various 
parts of the province, and assumed a degree of authority 
to which they were not entitled : he therefore wrote to 
the emperor, that he was very much disturbed in the 
duties of his office by some European idolaters, who had 
been permitted to establish themselves at Hoogly, on 
the western bank of the Bagarutty river, for the 
purpose of trade ; that, instead of confining their atten¬ 
tion to the business of merchants, they had fortified 
themselves in that place, and were become so insclent, 
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that they committed many acts of violence upon the 
subjects of the empire, and presumed to exact duties 
from all the boats and vessels which passed their 
factory, and had completely drawn away all the com* 
merce from the ancient port of Saatgong. The gover¬ 
nor also represented, that the Portuguese were in 
the habit of kidnapping or purchasing poor children, 
and of sending them as slaves to other parts of 
India ; and that their pirates, in consort with the 
Mughs, committed innumerable aggressions on the 
inhabitants of the districts on the eastern branch of the 
Ganges. This report re-called to the emperor's mind 
the refusal of Michael Rodriguez, the Portuguese gover¬ 
nor, to afford him any assistance when engaged 
in the rebellion against his father, and the offensive 
manner in which that refusal had been given ; he 
therefore resolved to satiate his revenge, ^and orderec} 
the governor to expel the idolatrous Portuguese 
from his dominions. 

In obedience to these orders, Cossim Khan, in the 

year 1041, commenced preparations to 

A. D. 1631, 

attack Hoogly ; but took his measures 
with such caution, that he completely concealed his 
intentions from the Portugue se. Having made the 
requisite arrangements, he gave out that he was about 
to subdue the refractory zeminders of the districts of 
Mukhsoosabad, and Hijelle. To effect his purpose, he 
directed a force, under Behadur Kumbu, to proceed 
from Dacca to Mukhsoosabad ; and a second army, 
under the orders of his own son, Inayet Allah, to march 
to Burdwan ; whilst a third detachment under the 
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command of Khuaje Shere, proceeded by water, to 
take possession of the river beJow Hoogly, and, by 
constructing a bridge of boats at Seerpore,^ to cut off 
the retreat of the Portuguese. 

Khuaje Shere having arrived at his post, sent in¬ 
telligence to the other Chiefs, who 
Si^e^ Hoogly, mediately advanced ; and on the 
second ofZilhije (i2th month) of the 
year 1041 the royal army invested the town on all sides. 
Parties were immediately sent to plunder the district 
belonging to the Portuguese, and to destroy every per¬ 
son of that nation they could find : and as Hoogly had 
been for many years a considerable port, a number of 
mariners and boatmen were settled in the vicinity ; all 
these were seized, and compelled to assist in erecting 
batteries, and to work the artillery of the use of which - 
the Moghuls were very ignorant. 

The siege was continued for three months and a 
half, during which time the Protuguese made frequent 
offers of submission, and agreed to pay a tribute of 
100,000 rupees; but as they were in daily hopes of 
succour from Europe, or Goa, they did not relax in their 
defence, and, by their continual showers of musquet- 
balls, annoyed the besiegers to a great degree. The 
Moghul generals, finding all other efforts in vain, were 
obliged to have recource to the miners ; who, by carrying 
a sap to that part of moat near the church, which was both 
narrower and shallower than any other place, by means 
of drains drew off the water. Some of the officers, while 
advancing their galleries in other places, discovered 

'‘^Probably Sewrampore, commocly called Serhampore, now be¬ 
longing to the Danes. 
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mines of the besieged, which they destroyed : the centre 

mine, which was carried on by Behadur Kumbu, was 

conducted under a lofty bastion, upon 
Hoogfly taken, , . , , r • j 

October. which a great number of the besieged 


A. D. 1632. 


daily assembled. On the 14th of the 


month of Rubby-al-Avul (3rd month) of the year 1042, 
the mine, being ready was loaded. The troops were then 
drawn out, and a column advanced towards the bastion ; 
whilst the besieged, supposing it was to be attacked, col¬ 
lected there in great numbers. For sometime a continued 
discharge of cannon and musquetry was kept up ; when 
at length, the mine being fired, the whole of the bastion, 
with the persons thereon, was blown into the air. The 
Mohammedans, on beholding this event, made a general 
assault. The slaughter of the Portuguese was very 
great: many, in attempting to escape to their boats, 
were drowned ; a few of them got to their ^hips in safety, 
but there they were immediately attacked by Khuaje 
Shere and his division. The captain of the largest 
vessel, on which were embarked 2000 men, women, and 
children, with all their wealth, rather than yield to the 
Mohammedans, set fire to the magazine, and blew 
them up: many other ships followed his example. 
Out of sixty-four large vessels, fifty-seven grabs, and 
two hundred sloops, which were anchored opposite the 
town, only one grab and two sloops, belonging to Goa, 
made their escape : and these owed their safety to the 
bridge having been broken, by some of the boats 
taking fire from the flames of the ships. 

Whatever property, either afloat or on shore, es¬ 
caped the fury of the elements, was taken possession 
of by the conquerors ; and ail the pictures and images 
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which ornamented the churches, the worship of which 
had given great offence to Taje Mahel, the empress of 
of Shah Jehan, while in Bengal, were torn down and 
destroyed. 

From the commencement of the seige, till its con- 
elusion, not less than looo of the Portuguese were des¬ 
troyed ; and 4400 men, women, and children, were taken 
prisoners : of these, some of the priests ( against whome 
Shah Jehan, or his queen, had taken a great aversion ), 
and 500 of the best-looking young persons, were sent to 
Agra, The girls were distributed among the karams of 
the emperor and the nobility ; and the boys were cir¬ 
cumcised and made Mussulmans : the Jesuits and other 
Iriars were threatened with severe punishment if they 
did not abandon their religion and become Moham¬ 
medans ; but, after some months* confinement, were 
liberated, and sent to Goa,* 


is a circumstance worthy of remark, that the name of Hoogly 
is never mentioned in Faria De Souza’s History of the Portuguese 
(the English translatian of which was published in 1695), although 
he acknowledges that they lost a large town in Bengal in the vear 
1633, but which he calls Golin. Messrs. Hughes and Parker also, 
in their Letter from Patna, dated Dec. 1620, state, that the Portu¬ 
guese are possessed of two forts io the bottom of Bengal ; one 
called Pirpullye( probably Pipley ) ; the other, Goliyr, or Gollin. 

The best account of the origin of Hoogly which 1 have spen, 
may be found in the Appendix to the Descriptive Catalogue of 
Tippoo Sultan’s Library, No. 37 ; but as that account does not 
define the period at which it was founded, it is reasonable to 
suppose that V. P. De Samprayo, the commander of the nine 
vessels which entered the Ganges in 1537-S, did not neglect 
so favourable an opportunity of establishing a settlement in Bengal 
(an object for which the Portuguese bad been long anxkMAs}^ 
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Hoogly, having thus come into the possession of the 
Moghuls, was established as the royal port of Bengal. 
A regular Foujeder was appointed from court, who, in 
the process of time, was made independent of the 
governor ; and all the public officers were withdrawn 
from Saatgong,* which soon declined into a mean villa¬ 
ge, now scarcely known to Europeans. 

Shortly after this event, Cossim Khan, the governor, 
died at Dacca. He was much regretted by all the 
Mohammedans; being a zealot in his religion, an 
encourager of literature, and himself an eminent poet. 


AAZIM KHAN. 


The emperor was much distressed on receiving 
intelligence of the dea<-h of his favourite, the governor 
of Bengal ; and, in •the year 1042, 
A. D. 1632-3. appointed a nobleman, named Aazim 
Khan, to fill that imprtant office. 

It was during the goverment of Aazim Khan, and in 
consequence of a firman\ from Shah Jehan, that is to say, 
in the year 1043, that the English first 
A. D. 1634 obtained permission to trade with 

their ships to Bengal: but as the Moghul government 


during the time that Shere Shah was engaged in his contest with 
the emperor Homayon.—See the Note in page 138 

* Saatgong was known to the Romans, by the name of Ganges 
Regia. It is a famous place of worship, and was formerly the 
residence of the kings of the country, and said to have been of »n 
immense size.—See Asiatic Researches.^ 8vo edit. Vol. v. p. 17B. 
—See also RenneWs Memoir of the Map of Hindoostan^ p. 4$, 
t The firman is dated Feb. 2,1634. 
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had felt the danger of allowing Europeans to enter the 
river Ganges, and to establish themselves as the Portu¬ 
guese had done at Hoogly, the vessels were restricted 
form entering any other port than Pipley in Balasore ; 
and it was at that place the English established their 
first factory in Bengal.* 

The abilities of Aazim Khan were, however, not found 
equal to the arduous task of governing so extensive a pro¬ 
vince. He allowed his dominions to be invaded with im¬ 
punity, both bythe Mughs and people of Assam, who 
carried away much plunder, and many 

A D 16^7 

^ of the inhabitans into slavery. For this 
conduct he was, in the year 1047, re-called to court, and 
severely censured by the emperor ; but being a person 
of very illustrious descent, he was shortly forgiven, 
and appointed to the government of Allahabad, His 
daughter was a,few months afterwards married to the 
prince Shujaa, 


ISLAM KHAN MUSHHEDY. 

Character of this officer—The Mugh Chief of Chittagong 
acknowledges himself a vassal of the Moghul emperor—The 
governor changes the name of Chittagong to Islamabad—The 
Assamese invade Bengal—Opposed and defeated by the governor, 
who pursues them into their own country—Returns to Dacca— 
Is appointed Vizier- -Account of the rebellion of the Raja of 
Bonjepore, 

This was an old and experienced statesman and 
soldier, who had acquired much celebrity during the 
late reign; but as the times required all the ex- 

• See Bruces Annals of the East India Company A. D. 1633-4, 
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ertion of the latter character, he is accused of neglect¬ 
ing; the civil and judicial duties, and of devoting all his 
time to military pursuits. 

It was during his government, that Makat Ray, 
one of the Mugh Chiefs, who held Chittagong on 
the part of the Raja of Arracan, having incurred 
the displeasure of that prince, and being apprehen- 
A D 1638 invasion by his sovereign, 

sought, in the year 1048, the pro¬ 
tection of the emperor of Hindoostaa He paid his 
respects to Islam Khan at Dacca, acknowledged himself 
a vassal of the empire, and made over the sovereignty 
of his territory. This is the first account we have of the 
conquest by, or surrender of, Chittagong to the Moghuls, 
although it is included as part of the imperial domi¬ 
nions in the Ayeen Akberfv^^ Its present Mohammedan 

-— - -—^—--,---— 

*Chittagong originally belonged to the once independent and 

extensive kingdom of Tipperah ; but, being a frontier province, 
frf*quentlv changed its masters ; and was sometimes governed by 
the followers of Brahma, and at other periods ruled by the wor¬ 
shippers of Boodh. From the latter it was probably taken by one 
of the Afghan king of Bengal; as it is stated by Faria de Souza, 
that, in the year 1538, the viceroy of Goa sent an agent with pre¬ 
sents to Mahmood Shah ; that the mission landed at Chittagong, 
and proceeded thence to Gour ; but that the king, being suspicious 
of their intentions, seixed, on the same day, thirteen persons at 
Gour, and thirty of the ship^s company at Chittagong; in revenge, 
for which, the Portuguese, some months after, burned the town of 
Chittagong. (See Faria De Souza, p. 418.) It was probably 
taken possession of by the prince of Arracan during the contest 
between the Afghans and Moghuls, and was not again annex,ed 
to the empire till the government of Shaista Khan, as will here¬ 
after be related. Abul Fazel has, in the same manner, included 
several of the provinces in the Dekkan in his Tukseem Jumma^ 
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name of Islamabad corroborates the circumstance above 
related ; though some historians have doubted whether it 
obtained that name previous to its conquest, twenty- 
eight years subsequent to this event. 

Whilst Islam Khan was thus extending the bounda¬ 
ries of the empire, the inhabitants of Assam, encouraged 
by the success of their former depre- 
A. D. 1638. dations, collected in the year 1048, a 
great force ; and embarking on the river Burhampooter, 
in five hundred large boats, rushed like a torrent on the 
plains of Bengal. They plundered all the towns and 
villages on the banks of the Burhampooter ; and had 
nearly reached the capital of the province, when they 
were met by the governor with a fleet of war-boats 
many of which were armed with cannon : against these 
weapons, the vessels of the Assamese could make little 
resistance ; they vjere shortly in flames : and the crews 
compelled to take to the shore, were attacked by the 
Moghul cavalry, and 400 of them put to the sword. 

Islam Khan followed up his victory, by pursuing the 
fugitives into their own country: he entered Assam and 
took fifteen of their forts, in which he found much spoil. 
He afterwards subjected the whole district of Cooch 
Behar, in which there were several strong fortresses ; 
but as the rainy season was approaching, and as he 

which were not conquered till the reign of Aurungzebe. fSee 
Ayeen Akberry^ Vol. ii.) 

The march of a British detachment, in the year I7g4, to repel 
the Birmans, ascertained that the boundary of Chittagong was 
considerably further south than marked in the maps. The river 
Naaf 'is now the line of demarcation between the two countries.— 
See Symes* Embassy to Ava^ p, 119. 
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found much difficulty in procuring grain for his troops, he 
deemed it prudent to retire, before the roads should be 
rendered impassable by the overflowing of the river. 

He commenced his retreat ; and, although much 
harassed by the enemy and the want of supplies, he 
brought the greater part of his army safe back to 
Bengal : but, upon his arrival at Dacca, he found 
an order to deliver over his government to the Nuwab 
Sy f Khan, the deputy of the prince Shujaa, second 
son of the emperor ; and to return to court, to take on 
himself the office of the Vizier. This situation he 
held for some years, and died as Subhadar of the 
Dekkan, in the year 1058. 

During the period that Islam Khan was employed 
in Assam, the Raja of Boujepore took advantage ot 
the temporary absence of the governor of Behar, and 
extended the hand of usurpation over great part of 
that province. Abdullah Khan, the favourite general 
of Shah Jehan, and who had served him zealously 
during his rebellion, was immediately invested with 
the government of Behar, and ordered to proceed and 
punish the zemindar. He proceeded by rapid marches ; 
and having, on his first arrival, attacked and defeated 
the Raja compelled him to take refuge in his fort of. 
Boujepore, then considered a place of considerable 
strength. Abdulla regularly invested the fortress ; and 
after some weeks, succeeded in making a practicable 
breach, when orders were given for the troops to pre¬ 
pare for the assault: but before they advanced, the Raja 
threw open the gate, and with his wife and children 
proceeded to the camp of the conqueror. Abdulla was 
inclined to have pardoned the Raja ; but on the ap- 
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proach of the unfortunate family, some of his minions 
whispered to him, that the lady was celebrated for her 
beauty. This circumstance decided the fate of the 
prince ; the head of the rebel was sent to court ; and 
his wife was kepi to adorn the seraglio of the Mohame- 
dan officer.* 


SULTAN MOHAMMED SHUJAA. 


Sultan Shujaa appointed governor—Again transfers the seat of 
of government to Rajemahel—Appoints his fjither-in-law to be his 
deputy at Dacca—Account of Mr* Boughton, an English surgeon 
who obtain considerable privileges for his nation—I'ne prince re¬ 
called to court—Appointed governor of Cabul—Re-appointed to 
Bengal—His character—State of Bengal under his government- 
indisposition of the emperor Shah Jehan—Shujaa asserts his 
claim to the throne—Advances to Benares—Dara, the 
eldest son of Shah Jehan, marches from Dehly—Detaches his son 
Soliman with a numerous army to oppose Shujaa— The contend¬ 
ing armies encamp on opposie sides of the Ganges—Raja Jy Sing 
endeavours to negociate a peace between them—Shnjaa agrees to 
retire ; but Soliman, anxious for an opportunity of displaying his 
military talents, crosses the Ganges, and surprises the Bengal camp 
—Shujaa, compelled to flee, takes refuge in Mongier—Receives 
information of the defeat of Dara by his brother Aurungzebe, 
and of the latter having usurped the throne —Dubious what line of 


♦If the Hindoos would take the trouble to read the history, 
how ought thev to rejoice in their change of masters : but, slaves 
to the system of fatalism, they look with apathy on the vicissitudes 
of this world, and consider every event as pre-ordained. 
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conduct to pursue—Writes a letter of congratulation, and sends an 
envoy to Aurungzebe—Shujaa again takes the field—Advances to 
Allahabad—Proceeds to Kudgwa— The army of Aurungzebe 
arrives at the same place—A battle ensues, in which Shnjaa had 
the advantage ; but neglecting to secure the grouned in front of his 
encampment, is attacked the follwing day, and, after a hard-fought 
contest, completely defeated—Reflection on his conduct—'^hujaa 
retires to Patna—Is pursued by the prince Mohammed and 
M eer J umla—Shujaa retreats to Mongier— Portifies that post, and 
the passes of Terriagurry and Sicklygully—Mohammed takes 
Patna—Joined by M eer J umla—The latter obtains information of 
another road into Bengal—Mohammed advances, by easy 

stages, towards Mongier ; whilst his co-adjntar enters the western 
hills, and gains possession of the district of Bissuntpore—Shujaa 
again compelled to retreat, proceeds to Rajemahel—The royal 
army invests that city—Shujaa flees to Tondah—The setting-in of 
the rains, and swelling of the river, stop any further pursuit— 
The royal army cantons in the vicinity of Rajemahel—Shujaa re¬ 
cruits his army, and harasses the imperial camp—The Prince 
Mohammed having been betrothed to one of his cousins, deserts to 
Shujaa—Conduct of Meer Jumla on this occasion—I'he marriage 
between the prince Mohammed and the daughter of Shujaa cele¬ 
brated at Tondah—Great rejoicings thereon—The imperialisms 
piepare to cross the Ganges—Shujaa encamps his army—Assigns 
a conspicuous post to his new son-in-law—The imperialists cross 
the river—A battle ensues—Shujaa is defeated, and flees towards 
Dacca—Jumla takes possession of Tondah—Conduct of the em¬ 
peror Aurungzebe upon receiving intelligence of the desertion of 
his son Mohammed—Stratagem to break the connection between 
Mohammed and Shujaa—The plan succeeds—Shujaa dismisses his 
son-in-law and daughter—Arrives at Dacca—Forsaken by his 
troops—Resolved to seek refuge at Chittagong, or Arr.acan 
Enters the country of Tipperah—Arrives at Chittagong, Disap¬ 
pointed at not finding any ship there—Continues his journey to 
Arracan—At first favourably received by the Raja The Raja 
alters his conduct—Sends an insolent message to the prince 
Orders him to quit his territories—Magnanimous conduct of Shuja 
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on this occasion—The Raja accuses the prince, to his council, of 
having formed a plot to sieze the kingdom—The Arracan troops— 
surround the prince and his small party—A combat ensues— 
Greater part of the Moghuls killed—Shujaa taken prisoner— 
Drowned—The princess stabs herself in despair—The daughters 
seized, and one of them forcibly married to the Raja—The sons 
out to death. 

Early in the year 1049, Sultan Shujaa, the second 

son of the emperor Shah Jehan, then 

A. D. 1639. 4. 4. r c 4. ) 

twenty-four years of age, took posses¬ 
sion of the government of Bengal; but his father, fear¬ 
ing to trust him with too much power, conferred the 
government of Behar on Shaista Khan, the son of the 
Vizier Asuf Jah,and nephew of Noor Jehan. 

Shujaa again transferred the seat of government to 

^ Raiemahel (termed, in the records of 

The seat of go- ^ ' 

vcrnment transfer- that time, Akbarnagur), and built 

redtoRajmeha ^n elegant palace, some of the 

rooms of which are yet standing. He also strengthened 
the fortifications which had been erected by Raja Man 
Sing, and expended large sums of money in rendering 
the city worthy of his residence ; but the following year, 
nearly the whole of the city, and the principal part of 
palace, were destroyed by a dreadful conflagration, in 
which many lives were lost, and the family of the prince 
with difficulty escaped. 

About the same time, the current of the Ganges 
changed its bed and poured its torrents against the walls 
of the new capital, washing away many of the stately 
edifices. 

Previous to that time, the course of the Ganges was 
along the northern bank, running under the walls of 
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Gour ; but since that period, it pours its torrents against 
the rocks of Rajemahel, forming eddies and whirlpools, 
dangerous to the incautious or impatient traveller.* 

In consequence of the youth and inexperience of 
Shujaa, the emperor took the precaution of sending 
with him Aazim Khan, who had been governor of 
Bengal for nearly five years, and to whose daughter 
the prince was lately married, as his chief counsellor 
and adviser but Shujaa, either wishing to make him 
a handsome provision, or to be freed from /the 
superintendence of his father-in-law, appointed /that 
nobleman to reside as his deputy at Dacca ; h^t he 
being shortly disgusted with that situation, w^s, by 
his own request, removed to the governmmt of 
Allahabad : whence he was transferred to Joanpoe, and 
died there, in the year 1059, aged seventy-si> years. 
He was buried in his own garden, in the viinity of 
that city, where his tomb is still shewi^ 

The early part of Sultan Shujaa^s gocrnment 
was distinguished by his condescension to the 
English ; and by his granting them permission to 
establish factories, both at Bailasore and it Hoogly; 
but their ships were not yet permitted to enter the 
Ganges. 

The cause of this partiality to a ation which 
was destined to become the rival power, ind ultimate¬ 
ly the support of the descendants of Imour, is thus 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

In the year of the Hejira 1046, a daughter of the 
emperor Shah Jehai having been 
^ dreadfully burnt, \ her clothes 

♦See Asiatic Reseafches^ Vol. v. p. 271, 8v<^<Iit» 

20 
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catching fire, an express was sent to Surat, through the 
recommendation of the Vizier Assud Khan, to desire 
the assistance oi an European surgeon. For this 
service the council at Surat nominated Mr. Gabriel 

Mr. BoughtoD, an Houghton, surgeon of the ship Hope- 
English surgeon, well, who immediately proceeded to 
obtains privileges emperor’s camp, then in the Dekkan, 

and had the good fortune to cure 
the young princess of the effects of her accident, Mr. 
Bou^hton, in consequence, became a great favourite 
at court, and having been desired to name his 
rewaii, he, with that liberality which characterizes 
Britoni, sought not for any private emolument; but 
solicited that his nation might have liberty to trade 
Iree of all duties, to Bengal, and to establish factories 
in that country. His request was complied with, and 
he was furnished with the means of travelling across 
the courtry to Bengal. Upon his arrival in that 
A D 16 province, he proceeded to Pipley ; and 

in the year 1048, an English ship 
happening to arrive in that port, he, in virtue of 
the emperc\’s firman,* and the privileges granted to 
bun, negoci^ed the whole of the concerns of that 
vessel withot the payment of any duties. 

In the fobwing year, the prince Shujaa, having 
taken posses^^n of the government, Mr. Boughton 
proceeded to \aiemahel, to pay his respects to his 
Toya\ highness he was most graciously received *, and 
o ne of the lad\^ of the haram being then indisposed 

* I was not able^ find a copy of this firman among the In- < 
dian records ; but W. Bruce mentions that it is in the State- 
paper Office, and is Opd Feb. 2, 1633-4. 
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with a complaint in her side, the English surgeon 
was again employed, and had thfe good fortune ta 
accelerate her recovery. Owing to this event, Mr. 
Boughton was held in high estimation at the court 
of Rajemahel ; and, by his influence with the prince, 
was enabled to carry into effect the orders of the 
emperor, which might otherwise have been caviled 
at, or, by some underhand method, have been rendered 
nugatory. 


In the year 1050, the same ship returned from 
A D 1640 England, and brought out a Mr. 

Bridgeman, and some other persons, 
for the purpose of establishing factories in Bengal. 
Mr, Boughton, having represented ^the circumstance 
to the prince, was ordered to send for Mr, Bridge- 
man : that gentleman, in consequence, went to Raje¬ 
mahel, was introduced to the prince^ and obtained 

„ 1- 1 • an order to establish, in addition 

English factories r • r» n 

established at Bal- to that at Pipley, factories at Balia- 

lasoreand Hoouly Hoogly.# Sometime after 

this event, Mr. Boughton died ; but the prince still 

continued his into the liberality and kindness to the 


English, 

For eight years Shujaa ruled Bengal with great 
justice and propriety ; but aS Shah Jehan made it a 
practice to change his governors frequently, and 
was jealous of the power and authority he had 
^ ^ himself conferred on his sons, he, 

' ^ in the year 1057, sent an order to 

the prince, to deliver over the government to the 


* See Ead-India Records, Vol. xiv. p. 22, 
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Nuwab Aitcad Khan, and to repair to court, as he 
was anxious again to have the pleasure of seeing 
him, after so long an absence. 

Upon the arrival of Shujaa at Lahore, where 
the emperor then held his court, he was received 
in the most affectionate manner ; but in a few months 
was appointed to the government of Cabul. This 
^ya3 a severe mortification to the prince, who, in 
common with his brothers, disliked the northern 
provinces ; whose snowy mountains, and uncouth 
inhabitants, suited not the habits and inclinations of 
young men accustomed to the luxuries and docile man¬ 
ners of the natives of the south. 

For two years, however, Shujaa was compelled 
to do penance in Cabul ; but, at the expiration of 

_ , that period, he was allowed to return 

A. D, 1649 T. 1 I ’ , 

to Hengal, and received the province 

in the same state he had left it. xAitcad Khan, the 

governor, expecting that the prince would shortly 

return, considered himself merely as a locum-tenefiSy 

and neither altered nor abrogated any of his laws or 

regulations.^ 

The following account of Sultan Shujaa, taken from 

* ^‘Aitead Khan was the younger brother of Shaista Khan, and 
son of Asuf Khan, brother of the empress Noor Jehan ; being a 
man of pleasure, and possessing a handsome fortune, he did not 
wish for any public employment, but spent his time either at the 
capital, or in visiting his brother, and other excursions of pleasure.’* 
Muasir al Omrah, In this instance, he appears to have taken 
charge of Bengal merely to oblige the emperor, with whom he 
, yras a great favourite. 
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the History of Hindoostan, will enable the reader to 
from a judgment of his character: “ Shujaa was 

Character of humane in his disposition, averse to 
cruelty, an enemy to oppression : in the 
execution of justice he had no respect of persons, ex¬ 
cept when the natural tenderness of his disposition 
gave his mind a bias towards the unfortunate. Though 
honest, like his brother Dara, he was not so open and 
free. He never told a falsehood ; but he did not always 
tell the whole of the truth. He was more tranquil, 
more close and reserved, than Dara; and he was more 
fitted for the intrigues of party, and that management 
which is necessary to direct the various passions of men 
to one point. He was generous to his friends, and did 
not disdain to hear their advice, though he for the most 
part, followed his own judgment of things, He was 
fond of pomp and magnificence, and much addicted to 
the pleasures of karam. Graceful^ and active in his 
own person, he loved in women that complete symmetry 
of limbs which rendered him the favourite of the sex ; 
and he spared no expense in filling his seraglio with 
ladies remarkable for their beauty and accomplishments. 
In their society he spent too much of his time ; but the 
warmth of his constitution did not make him neglect 
the necessary affairs of life. During his long govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, he won the affections of the people by 
the softness of his manners, and his exact and rigorous 
execution of justice; and the country flourished in com¬ 
merce and agriculture, under the protection which he 
invariably gave to industry. In battle he was brave ; 
nor was he destitute of the talents necessary for a 
general; and we must attribute his misfortunes in the field 
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to the effeminacy of his troops, more than to his own 
want of conduct.^' 

If such was the real character of Shujaa, we may sup- 
pose that the court of Rajemahel rivalled that of Dehly 
in splendour and luxury ; and that the opulent citizens, 
and persons in office, imitating the example of their 
governor, imparted a taste for pleasure and expense to 
the inhabitants of the province in general; who, secured 
from all fears of foreign invasion by the affinity of their 
prince with the imperial throne, and protected by 
his impartial administration of justice from domestic 
oppression, probably enjoyed more happiness under 
Shujaa than they had experienced under any former 
Mohammedan governor. 

During this period, it appears that the European 
nations had every facility given to their commerce ;and 
that the English, in consequence of Shah Jehan’s firman 
and the privileger obtained by Mr. Boughton, enjoyed 
a free trade with Bengal : they were also at liberty to 
export any quantity of saltpetre they pleased ; the value 
of which, in consequence of the civil war then raging in 
England, was very much enhanced.* He also granted 
the English his special nishan^ or order, for freedom of 
trade. 

For nine years after Shujaa's return to the govern¬ 
ment, the inhabitants of Bengal enjoyed an uninter¬ 
rupted state of prosperity ; but when, in 
A. D. 1657, the year 1068, the indisposition of the 
emperor threw all Hindoostan into a state of convulsion, 
by the contentions of his four sons for the throne, the 


• See Bruces ^nnals^ A. D. 1651-2, Also Appendix, No. a. 
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eastern provinces felt the shock ; and the melody of the 
flag^eolet and tambourine was changed for the shrill 
notes of the trumpet, and martial sounds of the kettle¬ 
drum. 

Sultan Shujaa was the first, who upon hearing of the 

Shnjaa asserts his illness of his father, took 

ciaim to the im- the field. He excused his precipita- 
perial throne. followers, by avowing his 

conviction, that if his elder brother, Dara, succeeded to 
the throne, he had no prospect but death, or perpetual 
imprisonment. 

The resources which he possessed were considerable; 
his treasury was well-filled ; his army numerous, and, 
to appearance, effective : he was also supported by the 
good wishes and affections of his subjects, 

When Shujaa first hoisted the banr^er of hostility, he 
issued a manifesto, stating, that the emperor was dead, 
and not without suspicion of treachery ; and al¬ 
though he received letters from his father, announcing 
his recovery, he alleged that they were forged by Dara, 
to deceive him, and to gain time ; he therefore conti¬ 
nued his march to the vicinity of Benaras, and gave 
orders to construct a bridge of boats across the Ganges. 
In the meantime, he received intelligence that his 
youngest brother, Morad, had assumed the imperial 
titles in Guzerat, and was on his march to Dehly, to 
assert his claim to the throne. This information afford¬ 
ed him at once pleasure and chagrin. He was gratified 
to think the attention and force of Dara would be 
ilivided, when assailed both from the east and the west: 
but it vexed him to find, that, after conquering Dara, 
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he would still have another rival to subdue. Dara had 
the earliest intelligence of the designs of his brother in 
Bengal ; and under pretence of a change of air being 
recommended to the emperor, he removed him, and the 
whole court, from Dehly to Agra. He had previously 
sent his son Soliman, with a chosen detachment of ten 
thousand horse, to secure Allahabad ; and as soon as he 
received intelligence of Shujaa having commenced his 
march, he sent off Raja Jy Sing, and Dilere Khan, 
with a large reinforcement, to join his son. 

The orders of the prince were, to attack Shujaa 
with the utmost vigour ; and compel him either to re¬ 
treat, or to destroy him : but previ- 

A. D. 165B. 1 > .4 I. r 

ous to the Rajas departure from 

Agra, the emperor sent for him in private, and re¬ 
quested him, if posible, to negociatee peace between 
tl.e brothers ; and to persuade Shujaa to return quietly 
to Bengal. 

Whilst Shujaa was busily employed in preparing his 
bridge at Behadurpore, in the vicinity of Benaras, the 
army of Soliman appeared on the opposite bank. But, 
previous to the commencement of hostilities, the Raja 
Jy Sing, in obedience to the directions of the emperor, 
opened a negociation with the prince ; in which he point¬ 
ed opt to him the evils of a civil war, and the impolicy 
of Opposing Dara, who, supported by the name and au¬ 
thority of his father, could command all the resources 
of the empire, Shujaa, convinced by his reasoning, and 
finding it impossible to conceal from his army the re¬ 
covery of the emperor, agreed to return to his govern-- 
ment, and to disband his army. 
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The active spirit of the young Soliman, however, did 
not brook this negociation which Raja Jy Sing was 
carrying on without his participation : he endeavoured 
to break it off; and when concluded, he refused his 
assent: but, in the mean time, he had employed several 
persons to search for a ford, or to discover the narrowest 
part of the river, which, it being then the dry season of 
the year, was uncommonly low. On the day the truce was 
concluded, his spies brought him information, that, a few 
miles up the Ganges, his cavalry might cross with little 
difficulty. He communicated not his intentions to the 
Raja ; but, under pretence of changing the ground of 
his encampment, he, in middle of the night, marched off, 
and before break of day had crossed the river with his 
own troops and those of Dilere Khan. He then sent 
orders to the Raja to follow him ; and, moving on with 
rapidity, he completely surprised the Bengal camp, 
Shujaa, who had secured all the bfiats previous to 
the arrival of his adversaries, considered the Ganges as 
an insuperable barrier to their attacking him ; and, lulled 
into further security by the negociation he had conclud¬ 
ed, wa»s taken totally unprepared. He was roused from 
his sleep by the clashing of arms, and the shouts of the 
enemy. He started up, seized his arms, and, to render 
himself conspicuous to his troops, mounted an elephant ; 
but all his efforts to stop their flight was in vain: a few 
of his officers gathered round him, and fought bravely, 
but they were compelled, by superior numbers, to retreat 
to the river side, where they embarked on broad the 
swift-rowing boats of Bengal, and were quickly conveyed 
to Patna. The capture of Shujaa's elephants, horses, 
and rich camp equipage, gratified the avarice and 
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vanity of Soliman, and for a time stopped the pursuit. 
But the imperial army soon followed the fugitives ; and 
Shujaa, upon their approach, abandoned Patna, and re¬ 
treated to Mongier. The fortifications of Mongier 
stopt Soliman, till he received orders from his father to 
return with all haste to Agra, to assist him in opposing 
his brothers Aurunzebe and Morad, who had united 
their forces, and combined against him. 

The retteat of Soliman roused the drooping spirits 
of Shujaa, and he hastened to levy a new army ; but 
when he received intelligence of the defeat of Dara, 
the captivity of the emperor, and the usurpation of the 
throne by his younger brother, Aurungzebe,* he was con¬ 
founded, and knew not what to do. After much consi¬ 
deration, and advice of his counsellors, in order to gain 
time, he wrote to Aurungzebe, congratulating him on his 
success, and soliciting a confirmation of his 
government. * 

The new emperor, judging of others by his own feel- 
ings, was not to be decived by such apparent moderation; 
he, however, treated the envoy of Shujaa with much 
attention, and was very particular in his inquiries res¬ 
pecting his master’s familly, and the state of his health ; 
he concluded, by desiring the envoy to inform his 
brother, that, in the present state of affairs, the grant¬ 
ing him a new commission for his government was 
unnecessary, and, in fact, improper ; as he only 
considered himself the vicegerent of his father, whose 
infirmities, although they disabled, him from wielding 
the sceptre with effect, did not annul his former appoint- 
ments. T his answer, though not satisfactory, was perhaps 
♦ See History of Hindoostap, A. D. 165^. 
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as much as Shuja expected, and afforded him time to 
complete his preparations; but, in the meanwhile, it allow¬ 
ed Aurungzebe an opportunity of crushing the power 
of Dara, of subduing all his other enemies, and firmly 
establishing himself on the throne. 

Sujaa at length thiew off the mask, and, form a sub¬ 
ject to Aurungzebe, became his competitor for the em- 

A D 1659 In the year 1069, he marched 

from Bengal, with a numerous and 
well-appointed army; but which, being principally 
composed of new levies, he was under the necessity of 
instructing in their duties, whilst advancing to the at¬ 
tack of an army of veterans. He arrived at Allaha¬ 
bad, and crossed the Ganges, without oppositson. He 
halted there for some days ; and afterwards proceeded 
thirty miles, to Kudgwa: at that place the advanced 
troops of Aurungzebe, under the command of his son 
Mohammed, came in sight; and ordgrs were given to 
the Bengal army to throw up entrenchments in their 
front and left flank ; the right being protected by the 
river. 

The imperial standards made their appearance the 
following day. Aurungzebe encamped his army oppo¬ 
site his brother’s ; leaving an extensive plain between 
the two camps, for a field of battle. On the morning of 
the 15th, both armies were drawn out in battle array ; 
and, about noon, the cannonade commenced. Shujaa 
had placed his artillery on a rising ground, in front of 
his line ; and his batteries being well served, the shot 
plugned into the thickest part of Aurungzebe’s line, 
and, after destroying a number of his people, compelled 
him to retire. 
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At this time, Moharaja Jeswint Sing, who command¬ 
ed the Rajepoot and other Hindoo troops in the service 
of Aurungzebe, not only deserted his post, but attacked 
and plundered the royal camp, which had been left 
standing some miles in the rear of the army. They 
seized upon the treasure, cattle, and baggage of the prin¬ 
cipal officers, and retreated with them towards Agra. 
This event threw the army of Aurungzebe into great 
confusion ; and had Shujaa been aware of the 
Raja's intention, and taken advantage of it, he might 
hax^e obtained an easy victory.^ 

Shujaa took no advantage of the confusion into 
which his brother’s army was thrown ; but in the even¬ 
ing, allowed the whole of his own troops, together with 
the cannon, to return within his entrenchment; without 
taking any precaution to secure the rising ground, which 
had been so useful to him during the day. This over¬ 
sight was soon perceived by Meer Jumla, a distinguish¬ 
ed officer in Auruugzebe’s service : who having obtained 
permission, advanced during the night and threw up a 
redoubt on the place, well lined with cannon, and de¬ 
fended by a select party of infantry. 

As soon as daylight appeared, the negligent Shujaa 
was awoke by the shot from the redoubt piercing his 
tents, and the cries of his women. He arose, and saw 
his error; but it was then too late ; and the only re¬ 
medy left, was, to move his tents to another part of the 
line. 

♦ Khafy Khan, author of the Muntekhub al Lebab^ says the Raja 
did inform Shujaa of his intention; but the result of the contest is a 
strong evidence of the contrary. 
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Aurungzebe, who perceived the commotion in the 
enemy’s camp, thought this a proper opportunity to 
make a general assault His army was already drawn 
cut ; and he ordered his elephants to advance and tr^ad 
down the entrenchments. 

The troops of Shujaa, however, defended themselves 
with great resolution : after some hours' hard fighting, 
they compelled their enemies to retire ; and, in turn, 
became the assailants. The prince, mounted upon an 
enormous elephant, led the attack. He saw Aurungzebe 
at a distance, mounted in a similar manner, Fate now 
seemed to have placed the decision of the battle in his 
own hands. He ordered his driver to break through 
the crowed, and to impel the animal against that on 
which his brother rode. One of the officers of Aurung¬ 
zebe, who was also mounted on an elephant, perceiving 
the intentions of Shujaa, rushed forward to meet him : 
the officer was overturned by the jshock ; but the 
elephant of Shujaa suffered so much by the concussion, 
that he stood for a time trembling in every joint, and 
could not be again induced to move forward. The dis- 
acpointed prince was enraged at his adverse fortune ; 
but, in this dilemma, a driver of the war elephants that 
attended the prince advanced against the emperor, and 
by the impetuosity of the first shock, brought the royal 
elephant on his knees, Aurungzebe, alarmed at his 
situation, was about to dismount; when Meer Jumla, 
who was on horseback near him, called out, “ Aurung¬ 
zebe, you descend from the throne!” The emperor 
took the hint, and resumed his seat : in the mean time, 
his elephant, having recovered, arose, but would not ad¬ 
vance. Whilst in this situation, one of the servants, 
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who sat behind Aurungzebe, shot the driver of the other 
elephant ; but the furious animal still continuing to 
fight, the driver of the emperor's elephant dexterously 
mounted him, and drove him off; whilst the servant 
before mentioned, took the driver's seat in front of his 
master, who, finding his elephant very unsteady, and 
much inclined to run away gave orders for the chain, 
which was used to fasten the animal, to be locked round 
his feet : by this means he was prevented from stirring 
from the spot. 

As it often happens that the success of a battle de¬ 
pends, apparently, upon an inadequate cause, this deter¬ 
mination and coolness of Aurungzebe convinced his 
followers that he was resolved to conquer or to die ; 
and, admiring his magnanimity, they rallied round him, 
and repulsed the attack of the enemy. 

Shujaa finding that his troops began to give way, 
and that the elephant on which he rode was become 
untractable, by the advice of Aliverdy Khan (who is 
said to have been bribed by Aurungzebe), in an unlucky 
moment quitted the elephant, and mounted his horse. 
This action could have been seen by only a few of his men 
who were near his person ; but the greater part of the 
army perceiving the ambhary (seat with a canopy) 

Sultan Shujaa de- concluded their master was 

featadby Aurung- slain, and fled with precipitation. 

Aurungzebe was not In a situatiotj 
immediately to pursue ; and night coming on, gave thd 
fugitives leisure to effect their retreat, though at the 
expense of their artillery, stores, and camp equipage. 

The circumstances which took place, both in this 
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battle and that of Benaras, by no means entitle Shujaa 
to the panegyric passed on him by the author of the 
history oi Hindoostan : in neither instance did he evince 
any skill or foresight as a general. He allowed himself 
to be shamefully surprised on both occasions, and sacri¬ 
ficed his troops by hii negligence and want of circums¬ 
pection : it was also a circumstance well known, that 
his brother Dara had lost the victory by alighting from 
his elephant. Shujaa should therefore have taken 
warning by his example, and have kept his seat, though 
surrounded with danger and difficulty. As a politician, 
his talents must appear despicable : doubtless he 
should have had agents in the enemy's camp, to inform 
him of the dispositions of the Chiefs. The event proved, 
that one-third of Aurungzebe's army, headed by 
the Maharaja, were disaffected to his cause; and 
nad the attack of Shujaa been combined with the 
retreat of the Hindoos, there can be little doubt 
that the contest would have terminated differently. 
So strongly were his contemporaries convinced that 
he lost the battle from his want of prudence, that 
it is since become a proverbial saying in 
Hindoostan, 

“ Sujaa jeet ba^-y, apna haat hara/* 

^‘Shujaa having won the game, threw it up with his own hands/' 
Terror and disgrace were the companions of Shujaa’s 
flight ; he changed his clothes ; he threw off every 
mark of distinction; and hurried back to Patna as 
a private man. He not only fearecU his enemies, 
but those who had hitherto been his friends : he ap¬ 
prehended that the bribes of Aurungzebe would 
turn the swords of his own soldiers against him ; 
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and he feared to put confidence in any man. At 
length, arrived at Patna, he felt re-assured, and 
announced to his family and subjects his safe return. 

The morning after the battle, Aurungzebc detach¬ 
ed his son Mohammed, with ten thousand chosen 
horse, to pursue the unfortunate Shujaa. His orders 
were, not to relinquish the pursuit, till he had 
captured the fugitive, or reached the gates of Patna. 
The young man literally obeyed his instructions ; and 
arrived at that city a very short time after his uncle, 
who, alarmed at the sudden appearance of the enemy, 
continued his retreat to Mongier. 

In the mean time, the anxiety of Aurungzcbe 
being quitted with respect to the consequences of 
Maharaja Jeswint Sing*s revolt, he ordered Meer 
Jumla, who then bore the title of Khan Khanan, 
with a numerous and well-appointed army, to follow 
the footsteps of the prince Mohammed, and to 
assist him in driving Shujaa from Bengal. 

Soon after the arrival of Shujaa at Mongier, he 
was joined by a number of his dispersed followers ; 
and, having received some reinforcements from Bengal, 
he strengthened the fortifications of Mongier by 
deepening the ditch ; and threw up entrenchments 
from the fort to the hills, which formed a complete 
barrier against the enemy's advancing on that side 
of the river. He also sent orders to strengthen the 
works of Terriagurry and Sicklygully, and to place 
garrisons of his best troops therein. 

The prince Mohammed having with little difficulty 
made himself master of the city of Patna, waited 
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there for the arrival of his coadjutor, Meer Jumla, 
and the main body of the army. 

After the arrival of that experienced officer at 
Tatna, he sent intelligent spies, to procure him 
exact information of Shujaa’s position ; and having 
learnt that it was such as would require much time 
and difficnHy to force, he summoned the zemindars 
of the neighbourhood of Patna to attend him ; and 
from them he forced the confession, that there 
was another road by which he might enter Bengal, 
but that it was circuitous, narrow, and steep and little 
used, on account of the difficulties it presented, and 
the savage manners of the mountaineers. This in¬ 
formation was sufficient for Jumla : he selected twelve 
thousand of his best horse; and, unencumbered with 
any baggage, he took the route Sheregotty,* which 
is situated in the mountains of Jarcunti. In the mean 
prince Mohammed, with remainder of the 
royal army, proceeded, by easy marches, towards Mon- 
gier, and encamped within a few miles of the fort. For 
several days after, skirmishing parties advanced from the 
camp, and made a show as if they intended to assault the 
entrenchments ; by these means the attention of 
Shujaa was occupied, till his couriers brought him in- 
ormation that the enemy had entered the Bissuntpore 
his rear, and were advancing against his 
capital. This intelligence overwhelmed Shujaa with 
grief ai'd astonishment ; he immediately withdrew his 

♦A military high road was made about thirty years ago, by this 
route, from Benaras toXalcutta, which is one-third shorter than 
the old road. 
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troops from the trenches and retreated to Rajemahel, 
in which were lodged his family and treasures. 

The road being thus left open, the royal army ad¬ 
vanced ; and having stormed the passes of Terriagurry 
and Sicklygully, invested Rajemahel on one side, while 
Meer Jumla occupied the other : a communication be¬ 
tween the armies was speedily effected ; an d 
days the batteries opened against the walls of the city. 

For six days, Shujaa resisted all the attacks of the 
enemy ; but was then convinced that the place was no 
longer tenable. He embarked his family and all his 
valuables on board boats ; and, during a dark and 
stormy night, crossed over the river to Tondah, the 
fortifications of which he immediately ordered to be 
repaired. Fortunately for the fugitive prince, on the 
very night that he made his escape, rainy season set 
in with great violence ; the rivers were swollen by 
torrents from tlie mountains, and the royal camp was 
laid under water, Meer Jumla, seeing it impossible 
to pursue Shujaa, and that there was no remedy, was 
obliged to canton his army, for four months, in the 
vicinity of Rajemahel. 

This respite afforded to the unfortune Shujaa an 
opportunity of collecting all his troops from the lower 
part of Bengal. He also drew from thence a great 
train of artillery, which was well served by Portuguese, 
the other Europeans, who willingly entered his service ; 
for that prince, being of a generous disposition, and free 
from bigotry gave encouragement to people of all nations 
and religions ; and, it is said, promised the monks, 
who, since the destruction of Hoogly, were dispersed in 
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<]ifferent parts of the country, that if he was successful, 
he would rebuild their churches, and restore them the 
privileges they epjoyed under the emperors Jehangire 
and Akbar. The affairs of that prince began now to 
assume a more favourable aspect : his troops, finding 
themselves supported by a good train of artillery, and 
regularly paid, resumed their confidence ; and the 
eastern parts of Bengal, being intersected by rivers, still 
afforded many opportunities of prolonging the war, and 
•of exhausting the patience and perseverance of his 
enemies. 

During the time the armies lay in this position, the 
war-boats of Shujaa frequently crossed the river, and 
•cannonaded the enemy’s camp ; and, by night attacks, 
kept them in such a constant state of alarm, that Jumla 
found it advisable to abandon the city of Rajemahel, 
^0cl to encamp his army at some distaijce from the river— 
■side. 

At this juncture, an event occurred which, for a time 
■rejoiced and animated the friends of Shujaa, and caused 
-great alarm and anxiety to the new emperor and his 
-generals. 

The prince Mohammed, who, in conjunction with 
Jumla, cogamanded the imperial army, 
MohamS'fo® h^d, before the breaking out of the civil 
the daughter of war, been betrothed to his cousin, the 
Shujaa. daughter of Shujaa : the animosity be¬ 

tween the brothers prevented the consumniation of the 
marriage, and the friends of both parties supposed it 
was irrevocably broken oflf: even Mohammed, ill the 
tumult ofthe camp seemed to(hav6 forgotten the 
>ed charms of his, cousin ; but the ptInCess itldv^ ^by 
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compassion for her father, wrote to him an affecting 
letter with her own hand. She laments 1, in the most 
pathetic terms, the hardness of her fate, u hich had com^ 
pelled her to see the man whom she had long con^iHer- 
ed as her husband waging relentless war against her 
beloved parent, and pursuing him and his family to de> 
truction. This condescension, on the part ot an a miable 
girl, rekindled the latent spark of affection and love in tlm 
breast of Mohammed : he resolved to relinquish all i. - 
prospects of the empire, to forfeit his father’s favom 
and to abandon “all the world for love.” He, however, 
flattered himself, that a great portion of the army, who 
were strongly attached to him for his bravery and liber¬ 
ality, would follow him and espouse the cause of 
Shujaa. 

Sometime after the commencement of the correspon¬ 
dence, the general, Meer Jumla, having removed his 
camp some distance from Rajemahel, the prince con¬ 
sidered it a fovourable opportunity to sound the 
disposition of his troops. He accordingly invited a 
number of the officers whom he considered as his best 
friends, to his quarters ; and laid open to them his dis¬ 
gust at the cruelty and tyranny of his father, his re¬ 
solution to espouse the cause of Shujaa, and his inten¬ 
tion of immediately going over to Tondah, whither he 
hoped he should soon be followed by all his friends, and. 
a considerable part of the army, whom he considered as 
devoted to his interest. 

For some time the assembly remained mute with 
astonishment ; but, instead of opposing the measure, 
and pointing out to the prince the folly of his conduct, 
theyi with that hypocrisy and flattery which are so 
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disgraceful to Indian manners, said, “whatever your 
royal highness does, must be right : and there can be 
no doubt, if you go over to Sultan 

Prince Mo¬ 
hammed deserts Shujaa this evening, one-half of the 

-to Shujaa. army will join your standard by sun- 

rise.’* On these vague assurances the price quitted 
Rajemahel that evening ; he embarked in a pleasure- 
boat, attended by a few of his confidential servants 
•as if going to recreate himself on the Ganges ; and 
in a very short time was landed at a small distance 
from Tondah,# where he was met by Balund Akhter 
the son, and several officers of Shujaa. 

In the mean time, the prince’s quondam friends 
returned to their tents: and each man, solicitous of 
gaining favour with the imperial general, sent off an 
express, to inform Meer Jumla of the folly of Moham¬ 
med, andjhe necessity of his immediate return to the 
•army. 

When Jumla received this intelligence, he was 
struck with astonishment at the madness of the prince • 
but supposed it imposible that, without having se¬ 
cured the allegiance of a large portion of the army 
he could have been guilty of such an act of folly 
he was therefore doubtful whether he might venture 
to return to Rajemahel, fearing that the troo])s only 
waited to secure his person, before they went over 
to Mohammed. He at length resolved to do his duty, 
as a faithful officer, and hastened back to Rsjemahel* 
Here he found every thing in the greatest confusion- 
some of the troops disposed to plunder the quarters 


♦ See Note, page 169. 
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of those Chiefs who retained their loyalty, and 
others desirous of seizing the property of the prince 

and the whole in a mutinous state, and wavering 
»n their intentions. 

The appearance of the general, for a time, 
^silenced the>torm : he mounted his elephant, and rode 
into the midst of the army: he then harangued them, 
and pointed out the folly of Mohammed, whom he 
stigmatized as a weak young man, governed only by 
bis passion ; that the cause he had espoused was des¬ 
perate ; and should any of the troops be rash enough 
to follow him, they might be assured they were devo¬ 
ting themselves to destruction. He concluded by say¬ 
ing, he should march against the enemy as sooa 
as the rainy season was over ; and trusted, that be¬ 
fore the end of that campaign he should be complete¬ 
ly master of all Bengal. This speech had the desired 
effect; the majority were convinced by his reason¬ 
ing ; and the few who were inclined to support 
Mohammed were afraid to avow their sentiments, on 
account of the paucity of their numbers : every man 
returned quietly to his home ; and the general, in 
order to put a stop to further cabal, and to give em¬ 
ployment to their minds, sent out parties to seize all 
the boats they could collect, and to make every pre¬ 
paration for the construction of a bridge over the 
river, as soon as the season would permit. 

' Whilst such was the state of affairs at Raje- 
tnahel, the city of Tondah was a scene of festivity 
iand rejoicing : the arrival of Mohammed communicated 
^ delight to every heart: Shujaa received 

with raptures, and the fernales hastened the 
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preparations for the wedding. No thoughts of danger^ 
or anticipation of future events, were allowed to damp 
the joys of the present moment. The nuptials 
were celebrated with great pomp and rejoicings ; 
but, alas! the festivities we^* scarcely con¬ 
cluded, when they were awoke hum thei*- dream 
of happiness, by intelligence of the approach of the 
iinperial forces. 

Shujaa, disdaining or fearing to trust to the 
fortifications ofTondah, encamped his army on the 
plain, some miles distant from the city, and • resolved 
once more to try his fortune in a pitched battle. 
He had great confidence in his own troops ; and 
was led to believe, from the assertions of Mohammed 
that part of the imperial army would join him the 
first opportunity ; on which account he assigned to 
that prince a conspicuous post in the centre of the 
first line, whence his standard could be easily distin¬ 
guished by his friends, as they advanced. 

The imperial general, having completed his bridge 
of boats, or discovered a ford, crossed the river 
near Sooty ; and, convinced of the superiority of his 
hardy veterans of the north over the newly-raised 
levies of Shujaa, he was delighted to find the enemy 
in the field. He advanced with impatience: and 
when he beheld, from a distance, the standard of 
Mohammed, he selected one of his most trust-worthy 
officers to attack that post, with direcl|b*ns, if possible, 
to secure the prince. The battle commenced by a dis¬ 
tant cannonade, in which, probably, the army ot 
bad the advantage: Meer Jumla, therefore, 
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his select crops to make a charge upon Mohammed : his 
orders were rapidly obeyed ; and the misguided 
prince, supposing it was a body of his friends coming 

, to join him, directed his artillery to 

Shujaa’s army ^ ^ 

defeated. cease firing. The mode of their at¬ 

tack convinced him of his error, but it 
was too late ; the first line was thrown into confusion ; 
they fled, and communicated their panic to the second 
line, when the route became general. The eldest son 
of Shujaa was severely wounded ; and an immense 
number of the Bengal troops were slaughtered by the 
Moghul cavalry. 

Shujaa, and his unfortunate sondn-law, effected 
their escape to the city; but fearing to trust to its 
strength, embarked that night, with their families and 
treasures, on board swift-rowing boats, and made the 
best of their way to Dacca, whilst the troops dispersed 
themselves in aU quarters. 

Jumla was surprised at his own success ; and the 
following morning, ignorant of the flight of the princes, 
advanced against Tondah. Upon his arrival, the gates 
wejje thrown open, and he took quiet possession of the 
Sultan’s place. 

He was now convinced that the hopes and resources 
of Shujaa were annihilated, and that he had nothing to 
apprehend from him : he therefore did not immediately 
pursue him, but spent some time in settling the country, 
of which he had, at that time, the commission of 
governor from the emperor. 

When the first intelligence of Mohammed’s deser¬ 
tion reached Aurungzebe, he was overwhelmed with rage 
a dastoni shment.. and concluded that the whol e army 
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would follow the example of the prince: he feared, 
not only that Bengal was lost, but that Shujaa would 
again be enabled to contend with him for the 
empire. 

But as, notwithstanding his numerous faults, that 
monarch possessed the quality of bravery in a superior 
degree, he gave instant orders for hts army to take the 
field ; and had actually marched several days on the 
route to Bengal, when he received the agreeable news 
of the success of his arms at Tondah. This event satis¬ 
fied him that he had little to fear from his brother: 
he therefore returned to Dehly ; where, refiecting on the 
strange conduct of his son, to whom he partly owed 
the crown,* he devised the following stratagem to break 
that connection the youth had so hastily formed. He 
wrote a letter as if addressed secretly to Mahommed ; 
and sent it by a special messengej, with directions 
to throw himself in the way of Shujaa’s spies, so that 
he should be discovered, and the letter taken from him. 
The contents were as follow : 

‘‘ To our beloved son Mohammed, whose happiness 
and safety are joined with our life. It was with regret 
and sorrow that we parted with our son, when his 
valour became necessary to carry on the war against 
Shujas. We hoped, from the love we bear to our first¬ 
born, to be gratified soon with his return ; and that 
he would have brought the enemy captive to our pre¬ 
sence in the space of a month, to relieve our mind from 
anxiety and fear. But seven months passed away, with¬ 
out the completion of the wishes of Arrungzebe, Ins- 
*3ee History of Hindoostan, Vol. iii. p. 251. 
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tead of adhering to your duty, Mohammed, you be¬ 
trayed your father, arfd threw a blot on your own fame. 
The smiles of a woman have overcome filial piety. 
Honour is forgotten in the brightness of her beauty ; 
and he who was destined to rule the empire of the 
Moghuls, has himself become a slave. But as Mohammed 
seems to repent of his folly,'we forget his crimes. He 
hqj invoked the name of God to vouch for his sin¬ 
cerity ; and our parental affection returns : he has al¬ 
ready our forgiveness ; but the execution of what he 
proposes is the only means to regain our favour.’*' 

The letter made an impression on the mind of 
Shujaa, which all the protestations of Moharnmed 
could not remove : he became silent and discontented. 
He had an affection for the prince ; and he was more 
enraged at being disappointed in the judgment which 
he had formed, than at the supposed treachery. Having 
continued three days in this agitation of mind, he at 
l&st sent for the prince : he told him, in the presence 
of his council, that, after all the struggles of affec¬ 
tion with suspicion, the latter had prevailed ; that 
he could no longer behold Mohammed with an eye of 
friendship, should he even swear to his innocence 
m the holy tenvple of Mecca ; that the bond of 
uplon and confidence, which had lately subsisted be¬ 
tween them, was broken ; and that, instead of a son 

. and a friend, he behold 1 j 
Shujaa dismisses , x . . 

his son-in-law. hght of an enemy. It is therefore 

necessary, for the peace of both,** con¬ 
tinued Shujaa, “ that Mohammed should depart. Let 
/ . / : / I all the wealth and 
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which belong to her rank. The treasures of Shujaa are 
open ; he may take whatever he pleases. Go.—Aurung- 
zebe should thank me for sending away his son, before 
he has committed a crime.” 

Mohammed, on this solemn occasion, could not re¬ 
frain from tears. He felt the injustice of the reproach ; 
he admired the magnanimity of Shujaa ; he pitied his 
misfortunes ; but his own condition was equally deplor¬ 
able. He knew the stern rigour of his father, who never 
trusted any man twice : he knew that his difficulty of 
forgiving was equal to his caution. The prospect was 
gloomy on either side: distrust and misery were with 
Shujaa, and a prison was the least punishment to be ex¬ 
pected from Aurungzebe. He took leave, the next day, 
of his father-in-law ; that prince presented his daughter 
with jewels, plate, and money, to a great amount; and 
the unfortunate pair pursued their journey to the im¬ 
perial camp. * 

Mohammed, accompanied by his spouse, the daughter 
of Shujaa, moved slowly towards the camp of Jumla, His- 
melancholy increased as he advanaed : but whither 
could he fly ? No part of the vast empire of India was 
impervious to the arms of Aurungzebe; and he was. 
not possessed of the means of escaping beyond the 
limits of his father’s power : he was even ashamed to 
shew himself among troops whom he had deserted. 
Regret succeeded to folly ; and he scarce could reflect 

with patience on the past, though the fair cause of his- 

misfortunes still kept her dominion over his mind. 
Having approached within a few miles of the imperialist 
he sent to announce his arrival to the Vizier. That 
, the hcmoarf 
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due to his rank : a squadorn with drawn swords formed 
around his tent; but they were his keepers rather than 
guards. Jumla, the very next day, received a packet 
from court, which contained orders to send Mohammed, 
should he fall into his hands, under a strong escourt 
to Dehl/. The officer who commanded the party 
was ordered to obey the commands of the prince; 
but he at the same time, received instructions 
to watch his motions, and to prevent his escape. 

Mohammed, though brave and enterprising like his 
father, was destitute of his policy and art. Precipitate, 
full of fire, and inconsiderate, he was more fitt^^d for 
•acting as a partisan than as a general, and was therefore 
less adapted for war than for battle. Haughty in his 
temper, yet easy in his address, and an enemy to cruelty. 
An absolute stranger to fear, he was daring and active 
on occasions of danger ; but he knew his own merit ; 
and his self-conceit induced him to ascribe to his own 
descisive valour the whole success of his father. He 
had been often known to say, that he placed Aurung- 
zebe on the throne, when he might have possessed it 
himself. Naturally open and generous, he despised the 
duplicity of his father, and disdained power that must 
be preserved by art. His free conversations upon these 
subjects estranged from him the affections of his father, 
who seems to have confessed his merit by his own fears. 
Had Mohammed accepted of the offer of Shah Jehan.* 
when he seized that prince, he had courage and activity 
sufficient to have kept possession of the throne of the 
Moghuls : but he neglected the golden opportunity ; 

See Dow^s History of Hindoostan^ Vol. iii. p. 251 
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and shewed his love of sway, when he was not possessed 
of any rational means to acquire the empire. His mis¬ 
fortunes, however, were greater than his folly : he passed 
seven years in a melancholy prison at Gualior, till death, 
put a period to his misery.^ 

Such is the account given of this transaction in the 
History of Hindoostan, which varies considerably from 

♦As the above statement is erroneous, and as it may be inter¬ 
esting to many of the readers of this work, to know the fate of this 
gallant young man, some extracts from the Muadr Alumi^iery 
{History of respecting him, are subjoined.-- 

“Upon his arrival at Dehly, he was confined in the Castle of 
Selimghur : he was thence sent to Gualior, where he remained till 
A. D. 1672 ; and was then brought back tq Selimghur, and an al¬ 
lowance of 1000 rupees per montli assigned him for his private 
•expenses. 

“In the following year, the prince was allowed to take the air 
upon an elephant, and to visit the tombs and shrines in the 
vicinity of Delhy. * 

“In the year, 1674, the'emperor marched towards Hussein 
Abdal, and was accompanied by the prince Mohammed, still 
under confinement, 

“In the following year, Sultan Mohammed was promoted 
to the rank of commander of 20,000, and presented with a 
lac of rupees. 

“ In the year 1676, the prince Mohammed was married to the 
daughter of the Raja of Kistavur. The following year, jewels, ta 
the amount of seven lacs of rupees, were presented to the prince. 
The same year a son was born the prince, and named Musaud 
Bukht. 

“ In the year 1978, the prince Mohammed died, and was 
buried close to the tomb of the celebrated saint Cuttub Addeen, 
near Dehly. 

“ It is therefore probable, that, if he had survived his father, 
he might have succeeded to, or, at all events, would have been 
one of the competitors of the throne.” 
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the authorities I have had an opportunity of consulting. 
It is stated, both in the Muntekhub al Lebab, and the 
Muasir al Omrah^ that Mohammed, ashamed of his own 
conduct, or dissatisfied with his uncle, returned, of his 
own accord, to the imperial army, previous to the battle 

of Tondah, after an absence of nearly 
A. D. 1660. . I j • 

nine months. This, event occurred m 

the year 1070. 

Meer Jumla, having settled the affairs of ^e western 
Bengal, marched with his forces towards Dacca ; and 
the unfortunate Shujaa, whose treasures were now 
nearly exhausted, and his army reduced to fifteen 
jjiundred horse, finding opposition vain, resolved, in 
order to spare the further effusion of blood, to abandon 
Ills country,—by embarking on board a ship at the port 
of Chittagong,* and proceeding from thence to the 
sacred shrines of Arabia, where he might spend the 
rerhainder of his life in acts of devotion, either at the 
temple of Mecca, or in the vicinity of the tomb of his 
prophet. If this measure failed him, he still had the 
alternative of proceeding to Arracan, and of soliciting 
the protection of the prince of that country. 

Having thus reconciled himself to his adverse fate, 
be placed his family and valuables upon elephants ; 
and attended by a small body of cavalry, and a 
few of his friends, who generously refused to leave 
him in his distress, he crossed the river Burhampooter; 

#Chittagong, at that period, had Dot been taken) possession 
of by the Moghuls, but was dependent on Arracan, and was fre- 
<|uently by Portuguese, Arabian, and Malabar rtiipg. It 
caHed, by the former, Porto Grando. 
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and having entered the wild mountains of Tipperah, 
after a long and wearisome journey, he reached 
Chittagong. At this place, he had the mortification 
to learn, that there was not a ship in the port ; and 
that, as ,the monsoon was raging with violence, no 
vessel could have attempted the voyage to Arabia 
at that season of the year. He had now no o|)tion 
left, but of proceeding to Arracan, or falling'’ ij^to 
the hands of his pursuers, of whose approach he 
received too well-grounded intelligence. He therefore . 
discharged all his troops; and, accompanied only by 
his family, and forty domestics or friends, he con¬ 
tinued his journey along the sea-shore; 
A. D. i66r, . 1 • XT 

Shujaa seeks and at length crossed the river Naaf, 

refuge at Arracain. separates Arracan from Bengal. 

As he had taken the precaution of sending forward 
an envoy, to explain to the Raja his situation, and 
to solicit his hospitality and protection, he was met 
on the frontier by an officer from that prince, with 
assurances of his protection and friendship. 

These were the first consolatory words Shujaa 
had heard for a long time. He and his family 
were delighted to think their wanderings were noyv 
at an end ; and, as they had still a considerable 
quantity of gold and jewels with them, they hoped 
to pass their lives in comfort in that retired part 
of the world ; or fihat some revolution in the politics 
of Hindoostan might enable them to return thither 
as their ancestor Horaayon had done from Persia. 

The royal- fujgltiifes were met, at some distance 
from the city of Arracan by a'cavalcade, at)d escort* 
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ed to a hoUse prepared for their reception. There 
the assurances of the Raja were again repeated ; and, 
as a proof of his hospitality, a large supply of pro¬ 
visions, fruit, &c. was presented, as a welcome 
offering. 

For some time the conduct of the Raja was 
unexceptionable ; but, whether alarmed by the threats,, 
or won by the bribes of the governor of Bengal, his 
behaviour suddenly changed : he became cold and 
reserved ; and his servants no longer attended to the 
rights of hospitality. At length he sent Shujaa a 
verbal message, that he must either give him his 
daughter in marriage, or immediately quit his kingdom. 
The first of these demands was an insult the un¬ 
fortunate prince did );<.!: expect. He replied, in haughty 
terms, that the race of Timour would never submit to 
dishonour themselves by so inferior a connection ; that 
as soon as the rhonsoon changed, and a ship could 
be procured, he would quit the country, and recom¬ 
pense him liberally for the trouble he had given 
him ; but that the Raja must be well convinced it 
was impossible for him to depart at that season 
of the year. The Raja was highly offended at the 
haughtiness of this answer ; and repeated his orders 
for Shujaa immediately to quit his territory. The 
unfortunate prince was then convinced that the 
mind of the Raja was actuated by the combined 
passions of lust and avarice, and that certain death 
awaited him and his sons ; but, as there was yet a 
possibility of saving the lives of his domestics and 
friends, he summoned them to his presence ; and 
having laid open to them his situation, conjured 
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them to leave him to his fate, and to throw them¬ 
selves on the mercy of Aurungzebe, who, he doubted 
not, would forgive their attachment to him, when 
assured that he no longer existed. His speech was 
heard with melancholy attention and silence ; but, 
when concluded, the whole assembly declared their 
only ambition was to shed their blood in his 
defence. 

In the mean time, the Raja, having assembled 
his council, alarmed them by the circumstantial 
detail of a plot, which he pretended Shujaa had laid, 
to assassinate him, and to take posse-ssion of the 
throne of Arracan. Notwithstanding the story was 
in the highest degree improbable, some of the coun¬ 
cil affected to believe it ; and gave it as their opinion, 
that the foreigners should be immediately sent out 
of the country : but, as the followers Boodh are 
prohibited from shedding blood, except in battle, 
the council would not authorize the Raja to touch 
the life of his prisoner ; and although the princes 
of Arracan were despotic in their power, they wished 
to have all their acts sanctioned by the council, which 
consisted of a certain number of their principal officers 
and ministers.* 

The Raja was therefore obliged to limit his orders 
to his troops, to remove the Moghuls from their present 
residence, and compel them to take the route of Chitta¬ 
gong : but if, in so doing, the life of one of his 

•For a description of Arracan, and an account of tM 
manners of the inhabitants of the Eastern Peninsula,^ 

Symes' Fm^assy to Ava, 


22 
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subjects should be lost, the officer commanding was 
at liberty to satiate his revenge. Such a subterfuge 
was unworthy even of an eastern despot, who in his 
own mind had fully determined the fate of his 
devoted captives. 

The spot on which was situated the temporary 
house fitted up for Shujaa, wasa narrow bank, with the 
river in the front, and stupendous cliffs behind ; the 
only approach was, therefore, by one or other flank ; 
these Shujaa had taken care to barricade in the 
best manner he could ; and placed his son, with 
twenty of his friends, at one end of the pass, 
while he, with the remainder of his adherents, defended 
the other. 

The favourite arms of the Arracanners were a short 
sword and buckler: with these they advanced, with 
horrible shout?, towards the residence of Shujaa, but 
without discharging any missile weapons ; whilst the 
Moghuls, ignorant of their prejudices and instructions, 
received them with a volley of arrows, which laid many 
of the assailants, level with the ground. The object of 
the Raja was accomplished : his people now sought re¬ 
venge ; and terrible as assailants, they clambered to 
the top of the precipice, and hurled down huge stones 
on the heads of Shujaa and his frsends, whose attention 
was occupied in defending the flanks of their position. 
The contest was no longer equal: the Arracanners, sup¬ 
ported every moment by fresh troops, were incessant in 
their attacks; whilst the Moghuls, wearied by the 
. slaughter of their enemies, were at length overpowered, 
and the greater number of them hewn to pieces. 
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Shujaa was one of the last who fell; he was stunned 
by a large stone throne from the pre- 

Shujaa taken pri¬ 
soner and cipice. He was instantly seized, dis- 

drowned armed, and bound ; and was afterward 

placed in a small canoe, with two of his attendants, who 
insisted upon accompanying him. They were carried 
into the middle of the stream ; when the boatmen, 
having pulled out some plugs from the bottom of the 
vessel, jumped overboard, and were soon picked up by 
another boat The prince, being fast bound, sunk with¬ 
out a struggle ; but his two friends made a vain effort 
to save thetnsilves, by swimming : the breadth of the 
river, or the opposition of their enemies, prevented their 
aeaching the shore; and they obtained that death 
which, according to the regulations of Arracan, was the 
exJusive privilege of the royal family.* 

The wife and daughters of Shujaa, in a? fit of despair, 
threw themselves into the river ; they were not, how¬ 
ever, permitted to escape so easily ; they were seized, 
and carried, with all the other females, to the Raja’s 
palace. 

When the Raja had the insolence to wait upon 
Piaree Banu (the beloved princess), who was celebrated 
in Bengal for her wit and beauty, she drew a dagger, and 
attempted to stab the wretch ; but failing in her design, 
she turned it against herself, and fell by her own hand. 
Of the three daughters, two are said to have put an e^d 
to their misfortunes by poison : the third was forcibly 
married to the Raja, but did not long survive her dis¬ 
grace. 

•See Sym(^s Embassy to Ava^ 
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Of the sons of Shujaa, the eldest, sixteen years of 
age, was wounded severely in the battle ; the other was 
still an infant: they were kept as prisoners for a short 
time, and then committed to a watery grave. Such was 
the melancholy end of Shujaa and his family : a prince 
deserving a milder fate ; but his virtues were better ad¬ 
apted for private than for public life. He might have 
filled with credit the throne of a well-regulated and 
established kingdom ; but he had not energy or ability 
to contend with a such rival as Aurungzebe ; nor prudence 
to remain content with a province, while he thought 
himself entitled to the empire. No prince was ever 
more beloved than Shujaa : misfortune, and even death 
itself; could not deprive him of his friends : and though 
his fate was not known in Hindoostan for some years 
after his death, it filled every eye with tears: and when 
the melancholy intelligence was communicated to Shah 
Jehan, he exclaimed, “ could not the cursedi nfidel have 
left one son of Shujaa alive, to 
avenge the wrongs of his grandfather ? 
These events occurred in the year 1071, 


MOHAMMED SAIYD MEER JOOMLA, NUWAB, 
MUAZIM KHAN, KHAN KHANAN, 
SEPAH SELAR. 

t 

Oigin of Meer Jumla—He arrives at Golcondah—Obtains the 
command of an army—Subdues Carnatic Bala Ghaut, and 
amasses great wealth—Suspected of treasures intentions—-Makes 
ovej*trues to the Moghul prince Aurui^zebe—The 'emperor Shah 
Jehan demands his release from Sultan Abdallah— 1 he Sultan 
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refuges compliance—An army of Moghuls, under the command of 
MohammeJ, the son of Aurungezbe, enters Telingana, and compels 
the Sultan to comply with their demands—Meer Jumla proceeds 
to Dehly, and is most graciously received—Obtains the title of 
Muazim Khan—Appointed Vizier—In the civil war, takes part 
with Aurungzebe—Joins that prince at Kudjwa—Appointed to 
carry on the war against Shujaa, with the title of Khan Khanan 
—Proceeds to Dacca, and re-establishes it as the capital of Bengal 
—Invades Cooch Behar, and changes the name of ks capital to 
Alumgeernag'ir—Political conduct of Meer Joomla—The son of 
the Raja becomes a convert to the Mohammedan faith—Meer 
Jnmla proceods towards Assam—Difficulties of the march describ¬ 
ed—Defeats the fleet of the enemy, and takes the fort of Semyle 
—Takes possession of Ghergong, the capital of Assam, without 
opposition—Cantons his army for the rainy season—Writes to the 
emperror that he had open a road to China, and hopped to arrive 
there in another commpaign—The rains set in with great 
violence, and overflow th*^ whole country—The Raja surrounds 
the Moghuls with his army, and cuts off all their supplies—A pes¬ 
tilence breeks out among the troops—Meer Joomla in the greatest 
distress. The rains abate, and the Moghuls, agflin enabled to act, 
compel the Raja to return to the mountains, whence he sends an 
envoy to soljct peace ; to which Joomla consents—The officers 
who had been left tn charge of Cooch Behar having given disgust 
to the natives, the latter rebel, and expet the Moghuls, who 
take post at Ghowhattv Meer Joomla commence his retreath— 
Arrives at Ghowhatty—Detaches an armv to reconquer Cooch 
Behar—Proceeds towards Dacca—Dies—His character. 

As this officer h^s made, and will still make, a cons- 
picious figure in this history, it is thought requisite to 
give som account of his origin, and rise in life, 

Mohammed, generally called Meer Joomla, was born 
in the vicinity of Ispahan, a city for many years the 
capital of Persia. When arrived at the age of man¬ 
hood, he imitated the example of a number of his sue- 
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cessful countrymen, and went to seek his fortune in 
A D 1650 His propitious stars led him 

to Golcondah ; where, about the year 
A. H. 1060, he obtained an employment, in the service 
of the Sultan Abdallah Koottub Shah, sovereign of 
Telingana ; and, by degrees,*rose to the command of 
the army. Whilst in this situation, he subdued the 
country called Carnatic Bala Ghaut, which yielded a 
revenue of forty lacs (4,000,000) of rupees per annum^ 
and comprehended the strong fortresses of Gunjy 
Kotta and Sudhoot. As this district is very rich, 
and contains several diamond mines, Meer Joomla 
was supposed to h^^ve collected great wealth for 
himself: in proof of this fact, he raised a select corps 
of 5000 cavalry, which he mair^tained at his own 
expense. This circumstance shortly roused the envy 
and jealousy of all the courtiers, and caused suspicion 
in the mind 6f the Sultan. 

During the period that Meer Joomla was employed 
in the Carnatic he left his son, Meer Mohammed 
Ameen, to be his agent at court ; but the youth, 
puffed up with pride at the success of his father, 
conducted himself in a very dissolute and disrespect¬ 
ful manner ; and had the audacity to come to court 
one day in a state of intoxication, and to fall asleep 
on the princess musnud such behaviour could not 
pass unnoticed ; he was severely reprimanded, and 
forbidden to appear in the presence of the 
Sultan. 

When this intelligence reached Me^r Joomla, he 
was convinced that his enemies were plotting bis 

' n^erior kbd of throne. 
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ruin, and that it would be unsafe for him to return 
to Golcondah. He therefore made overtures |p the 
prince Aurungzebe, who then commanded the imperial 
army in the Dekkan, which were favourably received ; 

A D 1655 prince having recommended 

him to the emperor Shah Jehan, 
an envoy was (A. H. 1066) sent from Dehly, to the 
court of Koottub Shah, to demand the discharge ot 
both father and son; for the former of whom the 
envoy carried a commission of commander of ,5000 
horse, and for the son the rank of Colonel of 2000, in 
the imperial service. 

Before the arrival ot the envoy, Koottub Shah, 
having learnt the object of his mission, confined 
Mohammed Ameen, and seized all the property of 
the father that he could discover. This conduct drew 
on the Sultan the vengeance of Aurungzebe: an 
army, under the command of his son Mohammed, 
entered Telingana ; and, having laid waste the country, 
and plundered the city of Hyderal)ad, .compelled 
the Sultan to deliver up Meer Joomla and his son, 
with all their wealth; and to purchase his own par¬ 
don by a present of one million sterling, and by giving 
his daughter in marriage to Mohammed.* 


On the 12th of the month Jummad-al-Akhir, 
A. H. 1067, Meer Joomla, with his son, arrived in the 


A. D, 1657, 


camp of the prince Mohammed, and 
were most graciously received : they 


thence proceeded to join Aurungzebe, by whom they 


^efe treated with great respect, and an intimacy 


of Hindoostan^ zxi^ Scottis History of the v>ekkan% 
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was cemented between the parties. On the 2 $^^ 
Ram:^n they reached Dehly, and had the honour 
of being introduced to the emperor. On this 
occasion Meer Joomla presented his majesty with a 
large diamond, worth two lacs and sixteen thousand 
rupees; also sixty elephants, and other valuable 
commodities ; amounting, in all, to the value of fifteen 
lacs of rupees. 

In return, Joomla was honoured with the title of 
Muazim Khan, the rank of commander of 6000 horse, 
with the insignia of standards and kettle-drums ; the 
office of Dewan, and a present of five lacs of rupees in 
specie. The knowledge and abilities of Joomla recom¬ 
mended him, in a high degree, to the emperor ; and the 
place of Vizier having soon after become vacant, by the 
death ofSaadulla Khan, notwithstanding all the oppoisi- 
tion of the prince Dara, who was averse ta Joomla, from 
his connection ^ith Aurungzebe, that officer was 
appointed to the highest office in the empire. 

In the civil Vars between the brothers, for the 
throne, Joomla took part with his patron, Aurungzebe ; 
joined his camp near Kudjwa, the day preceding the 
battle with Shujaa; and, by his abilities and courage, 
contributed much to the success of that day. The high 
opinion entertained of him by Aurungzebe is evinced 
by his having been selected to carry on the war against 
Shujaa ; and bis conduct on that occasion gained for 
him the applause and esteem of his sovereign. He was 
promoted to the rank of generalissimo of the armies, and 
the high title of Khan Khanan (chief of the nobles). 

It has been before mentioned, that Meer Joomla, 
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. - , , having settled the affairs of the western 

Meer Joomla , 

makes Dacca the part of Bengal, pursued the unforturnate 

captial of Bengal. Shujaa to Dacca. In that city he fixed 
his residence, and again rendered it the captial of the 


province. 

During the period that the army of Meer Joomla 
had occupied Rajemahel, he had stopped the boats, 
laden with saltpetre, belonging to the 
on one of h^s English, and much injured their trade 

vessels at Patna: in consequence of which,- the 

A. D. 1660. English had the audacity, in the year 

1071, to seize one of his vessels, for which he threatened 
to expel them the country ; but early in the following 
year, on their making an apology, and restoring 
the vessel, he forgave them, and, during the 
remainder of his government, treated them with lenity. 
He, however, insisted upon their con- 

A. D. 1659. ^ ^ . T T 7 

tinuinng to pay the peishkushy or 
annual offering of 3000 rupees, which had been establish¬ 
ed, by the Foujdar of Hoogly, during the late civil 


war. 


Whilst the empire of Hindoostan was convulsed by 
the contentions of Aurungzebe and his brothers for the 
throne, several of the bordering zemindars and tributary 
Rajas withdrew their necks from the collar of obedience ; 
and not only neglected to send any part of their re¬ 
venues to the imperial treasury, but even invaded the 
provinces. Amongst the most prominent of these 
was Beemnarain, the Raja of Cooch Behar, whose 
country, although frequently plundered by the Moham¬ 
medans, and compelled to pay tribute, was never abv 
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solutely subdued. This chief, taking advantage of the 
absence of the Moghul army, seized upon Kamroop, 
and several other of the imperial districts which adjoin¬ 
ed his territories. 

To the north-east of Bengel is situated the extensive, 
and the once powerful kingdom of Assam. This country 
is, generally speaking, a valley, 700 miles in length by 
80 in breadth, through the middle of which runs the 
great river Burhampooter, which, after entering Bengal, 
joins the Ganges: the?e rivers pour their united streams 
into the ocean near Deccan Shabazpore.* 

The prince of this country, named Jydej Sing, had, 
during the civil wars, sent an army down the Burham¬ 
pooter ; which bad plundered and laid waste the country 
as far as Dacca, and carried away with them a number 
of the inhabitants as slaves. • 

To avenge these insults, and to re-establish the fame 
of the Moghul government,,was an object of great soli- 

, citude to Meer Joomla ; who, as soon 

A. D. 1661. , J 4. 

as he was satisfied with regard to the 

prince Shujaa, in the year 1071, collected, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dacca, a numerous army, well equipped 
with artillery and warlike stores, and accompanied by a 
strong fleet of war-boats. 


♦For a further description of this country, See Mr. Vansittart’s 
Translation of part of the History 0/ Aurugzebe^ published in the 
Asiatic Researches for 1800 ; also Doctor Wade’s account of Assam, 
in the above work for 1805. 
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Meer Joomla, having; previously obtained the sanction 


Invades Cooch 
Hehar. 

A. D. 1661. 


of the emperor, early in the year 1073, 
marched, at the head of his forces, 
from Dacca. As he had embarked his 


heavy artillery and stores- on board the fleet, he directed 
his march along the bank of the Burhampooter : but as 
there was no regular road by this route he was frequent¬ 
ly obliged to cut his way through woods, and to form 
causeways over the swamps. Although this measure 
delayed his progress, it, in the end. facilitated his con¬ 
quest ; for the Raja of Cooch Behar, not expecting the 
invasion from that quarter, had directed all his attention 
to fortify and defend the two other roads which led to 
his capital Such were the difficulties that occurred in 
this route, that the general^ was himself obliged to set 
an example to his troops by taking the axe in his own 
hands, and cutting down a tree. OiT seeing this action, 
the proud Moghuls, who, previous to that time, had 
considered fighting as their only duty, alighted from 
their horses, and exerted themselves in clearing the way. 
By their endeavours, and the co-operation of a number 
of elephants, a road was at length formed ; which en¬ 
abled Meer Joomla to approach, with little opposition, 
the city of Behar ; and the Raja, sensible of his inability 
to oppose so formidable an enemy, took to flight and 
concealed himself in the woods and 


December, 
A. D. 1661. 


hills. On the 27th of Rubby-al-Avul » 
(third month), Meer Joomla took pos¬ 


session of the capital of Cooch Behar ; and, in cornpli- 
ment to the reigning emperor, changed its name to 


Alumgeernagun 
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^ As it was the intention of Meer Joomla to retain 
possession of that district, he appointed Syed Moham¬ 
med Saduc to be chief judge ; with directions to destroy 
all the idolatrous temples, and to errect mosques in 
their stead. He, however, issued orders to his troops 
not to plunder, or injure any of the inhabitants ; but to 
seize upon all the property of the Raja, wherever it 
could be found. To evince his zeal for religion, the 
general himself, with a battle-axe, broke the celebrated 
image of Narain (the principal object of worship of the 
Hindoos of that province), and afterwards, ascending 
to the roof of the temple, proclaimed the Mohammedan 
call to prayers. With this exception on the article of 
religion, Meer Joomla would not permit his troops to be 
guilty of any injustice to his new subjects ; and insti¬ 
tuted a court for the express punishment of plunderers, 
or other offenders. 

By these meanc, the inhabitants of Cooch Behar 
became reconciled to their invaders; and many of 
them, who had fled from the city, returned to their 
habitations. At length, Bishen Narain, the son of 
the Raja, who was on bad terms with his father, came 
in : at the instance of Meer Joomla, he was converted 
to the Mohammedan faith ; and on the promise of being 
raised immediately to the Raja, undertook to seize his 
father. 

To effect this impious undertaking, a considerable 
force, under the’ command of Isfundiar Beg, was senJt 
with Bishen Narain, who entered the woods, and, having 
pursued the Raja for some time, compelled him to take 
refuge in a hill fort of Bootan ; the only entrance to 
which was by a bridge composecf of iron chains, and 
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which was easily taken to pieces on the approach of an 
enemy. Although disappointed in seizing the Raja, 
they captured his principal minister, with all his family 
and wealth : they also found, in the wood, 250 guns, 
great and small, and mucn other property ; all of which 
was forwarded to Dacca. 

Meer Jooinla, having settled the revenues of Cooch 
Behar at ten lacs of Narain rupees, and made his ar¬ 
rangements, left fourteen hundred horse, and two 
thousand musqueteers, under the command of Isfundiar 
Beg, to support the new government,; and proceeded to 
the conquest of Assam. 

As Meer Joomla was resolved not to quit sight of 
his fleet, on which were embarked his stores and depot 
of provisions, he regained the banks of the Burham- 
pooter ; and, having crossed that river, near Rangamutty, 
at the expense of gftat labour and 
A. D. \662, much delay, he formed a road which 
enabled him to proceed by short stages. During this 
march, as the imperial army was obliged to drag the 
boats against strong current, and the troops were neces¬ 
sitated to cross rivers and to clamber over precipices, it 
frequently happened that their day's journey did not 
exceed one or two miles ; during which time, although 
not opposed by the enemy in front, they were often 
annoyed on their flanks, by small parties of the 
Assamese firing on them, from behind trees, or wher¬ 
ever the nature of the ground permitted them to 
approach unseen : but as the general shared in all the 
fatigues and danger, frequently walking the whole way 
the troops continued to advance without murmuring, 
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although their rest was often broken, after a most fati¬ 
guing day’s journey, by the night attacks of the enemy. 

After a most wearisome march, the Moghul army 
came in sight of the fort of Serayle,* built upon a hill, 
which commanded the river, and was garrisoned by 
20,000 men, supported by a fleet of war-boats, anchored 
across the stream. Meer Joomla immediately gave 
orders for his boats to attack those of the enemy, while 
he invested the fortress by land. His cannon, which 
were probably served by Europeans, quickly dispersed 
the Assamese fleet; and the garrison, dispirited by their 
retreat, abandoned the post during the night 

The Moghul general, having taken possession of the 
fortress^ which he named Atta Allah (the gift of God), 
placed a garrison therein : he then proceeded on his 
route ; and, after capturing a number of other places, on 
the sixth of Shaban (8th month) took possession of 
Ghergong, the capital of the kingdom. 

As the Moghul army required some rest aft^r their 
harassing journey, and the rainy season was approach¬ 
ing, Meer Joomla cantoned his troops in the vicinity of 
the river extending from Ghergong to Mutteapore, a 
distance of seven miles ; and, as the Raja had fled at 
his appearance, and taken shelter in the mountains, he 
was under no apprehension of any molestation from the 
inhabitants of the country, to the principal of whom he 
had granted protection, and taken their promise of alle¬ 
giance. Misled by this confidence, Meer Joomla des¬ 
patched couriers to the emperor, informing him, that he 
‘ had opened a road to China, and hoped, next campaign, 
to display the Moghul standards in that rich country. 

* Called, by other Authors, 
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Phis intelligence afforded much pleasure to Aurung- 
zebe, who flattered himself that his victorious banners 
would meet, in the distant region of China, those of his 
Tartar relations, the descendants of Jengiez Khan. He, 
in consequence, gave orders for a numerons levy of 
troops to be assembled at Dehly, for the purpose of 
supporting Meer Joomla, and maintaining his conquests. 
The emperor also conferred on Mohammed Ameen, the 
son of Joomla, an honorary dress, as a* testimony of 
respect for his father : he also wrote to the general a 
letter, with his own hand, congratulating him on his 
success, and encouraging him to proceed: but, alas I these 
hopes were of a short-lived duration. 

The rainy season of the year 1072 set in with un- 
A D 1662 common violence; the rivers overflowed 
their banks, and laid . the whole of 
the valley of Assam under water; forage was nowhere 
procurable ; and the Moghul cavalry, of whom the 
Assamese were so much afraid that hundreds of them 
often fled before ten horsemen, could no longer act. 

The Raja returned, at the head of his troops, from 
the mountains; and, having surrounded the Moghuls on 
every side,, cut off all supplies from the country. Provi¬ 
sions became scarce ; and the dampness of the climate, 
or malignity of the air, occasioned a pestilential dis¬ 
order, which swept off a number of the troops : distress 
in every form attacked the Moghuls; but, as it was 
impossible either to advance or retreat, there was no 
other remedy for them but patience. 

During the period that the Moghul army was thus 
surrounded with misfortunes, the Assamese were in¬ 
cessant in their night attacks, and succeeded in cutting 
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off several of the detached parties; they also, with 
poisoned arrows, severely wounded many of the prin¬ 
cipal officers, and killed a number of the men and 
horses. 

At length, in the month Rubby-al-Avul (3rd month) 
of the year 1073, the rains began to 
A. D. 1662-3. subside, and the dry ground tc appear. 
Meer Joomla lost not a moment in retaliating on his 
enemies ; he sent out detachments to beat up their 
quarters; and wherever an opportunity offered for the 
cavalry to act, they drove the Assamese before them, 
“ like sheep before the wolf.” The Raja again fled to 
the mountains, and sent an envoy to solicit peace. 
Meer Joomla either was, or pretended to be, averse to 
any other terms than absolute submission ; but being 
attacked by a violent dysentery, and the troops muti¬ 
nous to return to Beneal, he at length listened to the 
solicitations of Dilere Khan, and other officers, and 
agreed to withdraw his troops from Assam, on condi¬ 
tion of the Raja paying a large sum of money, present¬ 
ing a number of elephants, yielding up his daughter to 
be married to one of the princes, and promising an 
annual tribute. 

These terms having been accepted by the Raja, 
an envoy arrived in the Moghul camp on the 6th of the 
second Jemmad (6th month), and presented to Meer 
Joomla 20,000 tolahs of gold,* i,008,000 tolahs in 
silver, forty elephants, and two young ladies; one 
said to be the daughter of the Raja, and the other 
the daughter of a powerful chief whose territories 
adjoined Assam ; he also brought four young men, of 
• A Tolah weighs about 400 grains. 
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good fatmily, to remain as hostages for the payment 
of the annual tribute. 

While Meer Joomla thus successfully conducted 
the war in Assam, Isfundiar Beg and the other 
officers whom he had left in charge of Cooch Behar, 
by their oppressions and tyrannical conduct, so dis¬ 
gusted the inhabitants of that province, that they 
rose in a body, and solicited their expelled Raja, 
Beeinnarain, to return among them, and again to assume 
the reins of government. 

As soon as the Raja found himself sufficiently 
powerful, he sent a polite message to Isfundiar Beg, 
and Mohammed Saleh, the governor and commander 
of the troops, that if they would retire peaceably 
and quietly from his dominions, they might do so 
unmolested; but if they persisted in remaining, 
they should have reason to repent th^’r obstinacy. 

The Moghul Chiefs at first disregarded this menace ; 
but after several skirmishes, in which they lost a 
number of men and officers, they found it advisable 
to retire to Ghowhatty, there to await the return of 
the army from Assam. 

In the middle of Jemmad Assany (6th month,) 
Meer Joomla commenced his return to Bengal. At 
this period his army was so much reduced by famine 
and sickness, that nine men out of ten were with 
difficulty transported ; and many of them daily perished 
on the march ; while the general himself was nearly 
exhausted by his disorder. 

1 1 ? the end of Shaban (8th month) the army arrived * 
at Ghowatty on the confines of Cooch Behar; and^ 
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notwithstanding the weak state of Meer Joomla, he se¬ 
lected all the efficient part of the army, and sent 
them, under the command of Rasheed Khan and 
Asghur Khan, to reconquer that province. He then 
proceeded, with the remainder of his forces, towards 
Dacca; but on his arrival at Khizerpore, his constitution 
being exhausted by fatigue and disease, he resigned 
his soul to the angel of death, 
A. D. 1663 4. Ramzan (9th month) 

of the year 1073. 

Meer Joomla was one of those characters who 
have risen more in consequence of their own abi¬ 
lities than by any peculiar instance of good fortune. 
He possessed an excellent understanding, great cool¬ 
ness of mind, and undaunted courage. He was cal¬ 
culated for the intrigues of^ the cabinet, as well as 
for the; stratagems of the field. In private life he was 
amiable and humane ; in his public transactions, digni¬ 
fied and just. He disdained to use ungenerous 
means against his adversaries, and even expressed 
his joy on the escape of Sultan Shujaa from his 
arms. Till his death he retained the title of Vizier, 
though the duties of the office were performed by 
his deputy, Raja Ragonath. His death was even 
regretted by the Europeans, who had formerly com¬ 
plained of his exactions. 

When the emperor was informed of the death of Meer 
Joomla, and the unsuccessful termination of the expe¬ 
dition to Assam, he was greatly distressed ; and sent 
the prince Mohammed Muazim to condole with the 
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family of the deceased Chief, and to assure his son, 
Ameen Khan, of the imperial favour and support: but 
the enemies of Aurungzebe were of opinion that he 
was much pleased with the event, as he was exces¬ 
sively jealous of the abilities and much feared 
the ambition of that great man. 


NUWAB SHAISTA KHAN AMEER AL OMRAH. 


The Nuwab Shaista Khan appointed governor ; but per¬ 
mitted to manage the business, for some time, by deputy—Arrives 
at Dacca—Prepares to retaliate on the R^'a of Arracan—De¬ 
taches a fleet of war-boats, with 3,000 men, under Hussen 
Beg, to recover the islands in the mouth of the Ganges—Sends 
the remainder of the armv, under the command of his son, by 
land to Chittagong—The fleet retakes Jugdea and Alumgeer 
nagur—Invades Sundeep, and regains possession of that island 
—Hussen Beg writes to the Portugese in the service of the 
Raja, offering them considerable advantages if they would 
desert to him—The Portuguese accede—The plot discovered— 
The Portuguese escape in their boats to Sundeep—The army 
arrives at the boundary of Chittagong—The Arracanners** retreat 
to the city—An engagement takes place between the fleets, in 
which the Moghuls are worsted, but gain some advantage the 
following day—The united forces lay siege to Chittagong—The 
garrison endeavour to make their escape—Pursued, taken, and 
sold as slaves—Shaista Khan, at his ownhequest, recalled to 
court—His character—The Danes and French establish factories 
in Bengal. 
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After the death of Meer Joomla, the government 
of Bengal was conferred on Shaista Khan, the Arrteer- 
al-Omrah, son of the celebrated Vizier Asuf Jah, and 
nephew of the empress Noor Jehan ; but as that officer 
had not then recovered from the wounds he had receiv¬ 
ed at Poona, in the Dekkan, from the assassins of the 
Mahratta Chief Sevagee,* he was permitted to govern 

the province by his deputy Daoud 
A. D. 1663-4. , 

Khan, and did not proceed thither 

until the year 1074. 

The affairs of the province, at that period, required 
the presence of an able governor ; for the Raja of 
Arracan, finding that no notice was taken of his conduct 
to Sultan Shujaa, concluded that the Moghuls were 
afraid of his power ; and when he heard of the death 
of Meer Joomla, he directed his troops to possess them¬ 
selves of all the eastern coast, to the mouth of the 
Ganges. He also again took into his employment a 
number of the Portuguese adventurers, whose knowledge 
in maritime affairs enabled him to construct and navi¬ 
gate vessels of a sufficient size to carry cannon : with 
these, and his own swift-rowing war-boats, he extended 
his ravages to all the islands not in his possession, and 
seized a number of boats, richly laden, in different parts 
of the Ganges. Such was the extent of their depre¬ 
dations, that the inhabitants of Dacca trembled when 
they heard the name of the Mughs, whose general 
practice was to kill the men, and to carry off the women 
and children as slaves. 

History of Hindoostan^ Vol. iii. page 370. 
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One of the first acts of Shaista Khan’s authority 
^ ^ was to assenible, in the year ro75> 

* ^664-5. Dacca, a numerous fleet of boats, and 

an army of 13,000 men. Three thousand of these he 
immediately embarked on board the boats, under the 
command of an offi:er, named Elussen Be^, with orders 
to clear the river of the pirates, and to drive them from 
the islands of which they had taken possession. The 
remainder of the army he pDced under the command 
of his own son, Biiziirg 0 *neiti Khan, whom he instruct¬ 
ed to proceed by land, and co-operate with the fleet in 
punishing the Mughs. 


The fleet sailed from Dacca ; and entering the great 
river Megna, which is formed by the junction of the 
Burhampooter and Ganges, Hussen Beg took by storm 
the forts of Jugdea and Alumgeernagur, which were 
situated at the mouth of the river, iind had been for 


some time in possession of the Raja. Hence he sailed 

to the i.sland of Sundeep, of which the 
A. D. 1666. ,11 r 

enemy had been for many years in 


posses.sion, and where they had erected several strong 
stockades in various places. The Moghuls w^ere for¬ 
tunate in surprising, in that place, a part of the Arracan 
fleet, which they took with little trouble; but the 
capture of the stockades was not so easily effected ; 
and several weeks were required to expel, or seize the 
whole of the Mughs, who are celebrated for their 


* On this occasion he demanded the assistance of some 
Efiropean gunners, from the Dutch and English factories ; and 
upon their pleading inability, he .threatened to stop their traffic 
ill saltpetre, Inclia Records^ Vol. iii. A. D, 1664, 
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dexterity, both in the construction and the defence of 
such fortification. 


Hussen Beg, having thus completed the object of 
his instructions, waited for the arrival of the army, 
which had proceeded by land : in the mean time he 
wrote, with the sanction and in the name of the gover¬ 
nor, both to the Portuguese who were settled at Chitta¬ 
gong, and to those who were in the employment of the 
Raja ; offering them, if they would en^ter his service, to 
give them more advantageous terms than they had 
from that Chief, and a grant of lands for the settlement 
of their families in Bengal. He at the same time 
threatened, if they still adhered to the cause of the Raja, 
that he would, on the capture of Chittagong, destroy 
every person of their nation whom he found. * This 
letter had the desired effect on the Portuguese ; they 
were terrified at the power of the Moghuls ; and 
calling to mind the severe punisbmef>t inflicted on 
them at Hoogly, they agreed to his proposals, and 
promised to desert, with their vessels, the first 
opportunity. 


•The following horrible account of these people is given by 
Bernier, in his travels.—“Rakan had been the refuge of al 3 
the runaway Portuguese from Goa, Cochin, Malacca, and other 
places which they had in the Indies; as well as of their 
slaves, and other Europeans. They consisted of such as had 
abandoned their monasteries ; had been twice thrice married ; 
murderers, and the like. The king of Rakan kept them as 
a guard of his frontier against the Mogol, in the port called 
Chategon, which he had taken from Bengal ; giving therri 
lands and liberty to live as they pleased. Their usual trade 
was robbery and piracy; they not only scoured the sea-coasts> 
ut entered the rivers, especially the Gai?ges; and often penc- 
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The negociation was scarcely concluded, when 

one of the party communicated it to the Raja, who 

was much irritated, and resolved to take ample 

vengeance, by putting them all to the sword : the 

Portugese were therefore under the necessity of 

abandoning their property, and of hurrying on board 

their boats during the night. In the morning they 

^ set sail, and arrived safe at Sundeep, 

A. D. 1666. , . . , 

where they were most graciously 

A. H. 1075-6. received by the imperial general, 

who, having selected the ' most 

efficient of them to assist in the expedition against 

Arracan, sent the remainder to the governor, 

who assigned for their residence a place twelve mites 

below Dacca, still called Fringy Bazar, or European 

town, where many of their descendants yet 

reside. 

The army under Omeid Khan, having advanced 
by short marches on account of the badness of the 
roads, at length reached the river Phenny, which 
formerly constituted the south-east boundary of Ben¬ 
gal ; here they found an army of Arracanners pre¬ 
pared to oppose their crossing; but the appearance 

trating forty or fifty leagues up the country, surprised and 
carried away whole towns and villages of people, with great 
cruelty, and burning all which they could not carry away. 
They ransomed the old people ; but the young ones they made 
rowers and such Christians as they were themselves ; boast¬ 
ing that they m^dt more converts in one year, than the 
missionaries, through the Indies, did in ten.”—See Modern Vniver\ 
sal History^ VoL vi. 
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of the Moghul cavalry, an object they had never 
before seen, alarm id them to such a degree, that tney 
fled with precipitation to Chittagong. 

In the mean time, Hassen Beg, having obtained 
intelligence that the army was arrived, set sail from 
Sundeep, and endeavoured to form a junction with 
it ; but, opposite a place called Commorea, he was 
attacked by the Arracan fleet, consisting of three 
hundred armed vessels, of different sizes; and 
althou^rh, owing principally to the assistance of 
the Portuguese, he was enabled to repulse the enemy, 
and take or sink several of their vessels, yet he was so 
much alarmed by tiiis new species of warfare, to which 
the Moghuls had not been accustomed, that he ran the 
fleet close to the shore, and sought protection from the 
army. Omeid Khan immediately detached to his assis^ 
tance all the artillery and nmsqueteers ; and when the 
Arracanners, early next morning, renewed the attack in 
shallow water, the guns opened a heavy and unexpected 
fire on them, and compelled them to retreat. 

The united forces then proceeded to the city of 

Chittagong Chittagong, to which they laid seige ; 

taken, and although it was well-fortified, and 

A. D. 1666. J r 1 1 u 

detended by a number of cannon, the 
garrison, alarmed at the retreat of their fleet, endeavour¬ 
ed, during the night, to make their escape. They were 
pursued by the Moghul cavalry, and 2000 of them seized 
and sold as slaves. Twelve hundred and twenty-three 
pieces of cannon, of different calibres, and a number of 
stores, were found in the place ; but the captors were 
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disappointed in the quantity of wealth they expected 

to have shared, Omcid Khan changed 

A. D 1666, . r .u 

A. H. 1076. name of the city to Islamabadiit 

(the residence of the faithful) ; and an¬ 
nexed it to the province of Bengal ; leaving a consider¬ 
able force to defend it, from the incursions of the 
Mughs. 

Shaista Khan governed Bengal, with great prudence 

A D 1677 vigour, till the end of the year 

1087 ; when, at his own request, he was 
re-called to court. On his rrrival, he presented the em¬ 
peror with thirty lacs of rupees (nearly 350,000/.) in 
specie, some elephants, and a number of curiosities. 
Ide was most graciously received, and soon after appoint¬ 
ed governor of the province of Agra. 

It is exceedingly difficult to do justice to the 
character of this officer. By the Mohammedan historians 
he is described as the pattern of excellence ; but by the 
Knglish he is vilified as the oppressor of the human race. 
The following facts are, however, strong presumptive 
proofs in favour of the veracity of the former. During 
the government of Shaista Khan, the commerce of the 
Knglish, notwithstanding the alleged oppressions of the 
governor, continued to flourish : besides their factories 
at Ballasore and Hoogly, they had established agents 
at Patna, Cossimbazar, and Dacca ; and their exportation 
of saltpetre alone, in some years, amounted to 1,000 
tons ; and their importation of bullion, in a single year, 
to 110,000/.: further, although no English vessels were 
allowed to sail up the Ganges before his time, viz. A. D, 


•Seepage 377, 
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1664, yet it appears that, in the year 1669, the East- 
India Company had, by his permission, formed a regular 
establishment of pilots, for conducting their ships up 
and down the river. He also, in the year 1672, granted 
them an order for freedom of trade throughout the pro¬ 
vince, without the payment of any duties.^te 

On the other hand, the company's agents complained, 
that he frequently stopped their trade, and seized upon 
their saltpetre ; that, instead of the annual present of 
3000 rupees, settled in 1658, he exacted from the same 
duties that were paid by the Hindoos ; and that his 
officers were guilty of a thousand exactions, f That, in 
Hoogly, the officers of government compelled the Hin¬ 
doo merchants to take their money at 25 per cent, 
interest; and frequently called on them to repay the 
principal at the end of nine months, charging the full 
year’s interest. 'That, in consequence of various con¬ 
fiscations, the public officers had frequently a quantity 
of goods on their hands, which they obliged the Hindoo 
merchants to take at a high price, and dispose of as 
they couTd ; and that he compelled the English and 
Dutch soldiers to attend him in the war against Arra- 
can. There is still extant a public letter from the 
governor of Madras, to Shaista Khan, dated May 7th, 
1677, threatening, that if the English are not better 
treated, they will entirely withdraw from Bengal.;[: 

# See Appendix 

t See Messrs. Blak^s and Clavels Refiorts^ dated October 1668, 
and December 1676. 

J India Records^ 4th and 8th Vols. 
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It was during the government of Shaista Khan, that 

A D 1676 about the year 1676, that the 

French and Danes established them¬ 
selves in Bengal. The precise period of the introduction 
of the Dutch is not recorded but the agents of these 
nations prudently obtained ground, on which to erect 
their factories, at some distance below Hoogly, where 
the present towns of Chinsura, Chandernagore, and 
Serampore, now stand. The English agent, on the 
contrary, built his factory in the middle of the town of 
Hoogly, which was the cause of frequent disputes with 
the inhabitants, and terminated by their being expelled 
the country. 


NUWAB FEDAI KHAN AAZIM KHAN. 

On the resignation of Shaista Khan, the emperor 
Aurungzebe was pleased to appoint his own foster- 
brother, Fedai Khan, to be governor of Bengal, with 
the lofty title of Aazim Khan. This officer arrived at 
Dacca in the year 1087, but died, in 

A. D. 1677. , . 1 . , r 11 - 

^ that city, early in the following year. 

This persoais described by the English agents, of 
a covetous and tyrannical disposition : they further 
state, that he had quarrelled with Hajy Shuffy 
Khari, the emperor’s Dewan; that he gave much moles¬ 
tation to their commerce; and that his conduct made 
them regret the resignation of his predecessor: that, in 

# Mr. Orme says, the Dutch settled in Bengal about the year. 
1625. 
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consequence of such behaviour, an order had been re- 

^ ceived from court for him to quit 

A. D. 1678. . . ^ 

Dacca, and reside at Kidderpore ; but 

that his death, which occurred on the 25th of may, 1678 

had saved him that mortification.* 

Upon the death of the Nuwab, the emperor’s Devvan 
Hajy ShufTy, seized r.l' his property, and took charge 
of the government; and being inimical to the English, 
he gave orders tliat they should pay three and a half 
per cent, duties upon their commerce, being the sum 
they paid at Surat.t 


SULTAN MOHAMMED AAZIM. 

When intelligence of the death of h^edai Khan 
reached ' the court, the prince Mohammed Aazim, third 
son of Aurungzobe, who then governed Behar, was 
ordered to take charge of Bengal. He arrived at Dacca on 
the 19th of Jummad-al-Akhir of the 

J-une 30, 1678. 

year 1088 ; and towards the end of that 
year, detached an army to repel the Assamese, who 
had been for some time troublesome on the frontier. 

Upon this occasion, the prince sent for the agents of 
the English and Dutch factories at Dacca ; and having 
received them in the most gracious manner, he request¬ 
ed them to assist him with some Europeans, who 


♦ See India Records^ Vol. ix., 1677-8. 


t Ibid, Vol. xiv., p. 250. 
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understood the management of artillery ; but, upon their 
pleading their inability, he did not enforce the demand : 
however, as he was in want of money, he accepted the 
sum of 21,000 rupees from the English ; for which he 
granted them his Nishan, or order, for a free trade, 
without the payment of any duties.^ 

Upon the approach of the imperial forces, the As¬ 
samese retired, and the Moghuls took possession of 
(Hiowhatt\% and the villages depending thereon. This 
transaction was magnified at court into a new conquest ; 
and an honorary dress, with a diamond necklace, valued 
at two lacs of rupees, was forwarded to the prince, as a 
testimony of the royal favour. This cirtcumstance so 
battered the vanity of the prince, that he resolved on 
subjugating the kingdom of Arracan ; and had com¬ 
menced his preparations, when an event occurred which 
put a stop to all his projects. 

A D 1678 9 I®S9, the emperor 

Aurungzebe having given great offence 
to all his Hindoo subjects, by the imposition of a 
capitation tax, by the destruction of their temples, and 
by his wanton attempt to despoil the orphan children 
of Raja Jesw mt Sing of their inheritance of Joudpore, 
all the Rajepoot princes had recourse to arms : and so 
powerful were they in reputation and force, that 
Aurungzebe, who was then engaged in a war against 
the Mahratta Chief Sevagee, found it requisite to order 
all his most confidential troops and distinguished 
officers to join him.t 

* See Appendix. 

i See Orme's Historical Fragments, -Transactions of the year 
1678, 
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In consequence of this event, Sultan Aazim quitted 
Dacca on the 7th of Ramjan 1090; 
and proceeded on his route with an 
expedition never before evinced by any of the princes 
of Hindoostan, unless by the emperor Akbar, in his 
celebrated march from Agra to Guzeratin nine days. 

The prince’s mode of travelling is thus described by 
one of his attendants. At midnight, he, and his 
son Bedar Bukht, then not nine years of age, got into 
their palanqueens, and were carried by relays of bearers^ 
till daylight : they then got out, performed their ablu¬ 
tions, and said their morning prayers ; after which they 
mounted on horseback, and rode till midday. In 
this manner they arrived at Benaras in twenty-five 
days : but of a corps of 1,000 chosen horse, which left 
Dacca with the princes, very few persons were able to 
keep up with them. 


From Benaras they arrived in the imperial camp, 
then between Ajmere and Joudpore, in twelve days: 
during this part of the journey, fresh horses were pro¬ 
vided at every stage by the public officers, for the prince 
and his party; who on the last day rode seventy 
coss.* 


One day during the journey, the princes having 
outridden their attendanls, and Bedar Bukht being over¬ 
come with thirst, they stopped at a well, and desired a 
villager to draw them some water. After they had 
drunk, the prince gave tlio man two ashrufies (gold 
mokrs ); which so much excited the follow’s cupidity, 

#The coss are from a mile and a half to two miles Ivng, but 
varY in different parts of the country. 
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that, ignorant of the rank of the travellers, he demanded 
all their money, and refused to let them proceed. The 
prince bore his insolence for some time ; but, being 
at length irritated, he drew an arrow, and lodged it in 
the ill-fated wretch’s breas*.. no then rode on ; but one 
of the officers, who arrived at the spot soon after, 
recognising the arrow, cut off the man’s head ; 
and then hastening after the prince, presented 
him with the arrow, and addressed him in an 
extemporary verse, purporting, that his highness’s 
orders would one day penetrate the four quarters 
of the globe with as much facility as that arrow had 
pierced the breast of his enemy. 

The prince was, however, sensible of his own 
rashness and imprudence ; and during the remainder 
of the journey was always provided with small coin, 
both of gold and sliver, and even of copper, to pay 
for any trifling service he might reqtiire on the road. 

As the expedition with which the royal party 
proceeded would not permit them to have regular 
victuals dressed, they lived almost all the time on 
bread and dried fruits: but Bedar Bukht, being at 
length disgusted with that kind of food, requested 
to have some kechecry^^ dressed. One of the attendants 
went into the caravanserai, and having procured some, 
brought it to the princes in a large wooden bowl : al¬ 
though they were both very hungry, niether of them 
could bring themselves to taste it out of such a vessel ; 
and the father comforted the son by saying, “ please 

A mixture of peas, rice, and butter, seasoned with pepper and 


salt 
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God, the bestower of all gifts, in a few days more we 
shall participate in the luxuries of the imperial table I” 
In short, Sultan Aazim, having joined the emperor, 
was appointed to an important command in the army, 
then marching against the Rajepoot princes. 


NU^^AB SHAISTA KHAN AMEER-AL-OMRA. 

SECOND TTMff. 

Shaista Khan re appointed to the government—-Enforces the 
Jizia, or poll-tax—Destroys several Hindoo temples—The English 
obtain an imperial Firman, or 01 der for trade—The factories in 
Bengal made independent of Madras—Mr. Hedges appointed 
governor of the Company’s settlements in Bengal—The royal 
firman proves defective—Account of the rebellion of the zemindar 
ofBehar—The Company’s governor applies to the nuwab for 
permission to erect a fort on the bank of the Ganges—The 
Nuwab refuses, and insists upon the English paying the same 
duties they did at Surat—Disputes in consequence—The East 
India Company obtained the sanction of King James II, to 
make war on the Nuwab of Bengal and the emperor of Hin- 
doostan—An expedition is fitted out in England, to attack 
Chittagong —Instructions to the admiral—Failure of the expedi¬ 
tion—Causes explained—An affray between the English and 
Moghul troops at Hoogly—The admiral cannonades and sets 
fire to the town—The Foujedar requests a suspension of hosti¬ 
lities, and enters into a convention—The Nuwab refuses to rati¬ 
fy tiie convention—Orders all the English factories to be 
confiscated, and sends an army to expel them from the country 
—The English retreat to Chuttanutty—The Dutch and French 
take advantage of the dispute—The English anxious to make 
peace —The Nuwab sends three commissioners from Dacca to 
settle terms, but at the same time reinforces the army at Hoogly 
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—The English retreat to Injelee—Description of that place 
—Consequences of that retreat—The Nuwab offers to make peace 
—Treaty signed—The English return to Chutlanutty—The Com¬ 
pany disapprove of the treaty, and resolved to prosecute the war— 
A line-of-battle ship and a frigate despatched to India, under the 
command of Captain Heath—The Nuwab renews his oppression 
of the English- -The reinforcement arrives from England—Captain 
Heath resolves, in opposition to the wishes of Mr. Charnock, to 
recommence the war—Orders all the Company’s servants to em- 
barkon board the fleet—Sets sail, and arrives at Ballasore— 
Attacks and plunders that town—S ets sail for Chittagong—Finds 
that place too strong to be attacked —Agrees to enter into a nego. 
ciation agiin with the Nuwab ; but, before an answer could arrive, 
proceeds to Arracan, and offers proposals to the Raja -With¬ 
out waiting for an answer, sails to Madras—The emperor 
orders the English to be expelled from his dominions—The 
Nuwab Shalsta Khan requests permission to resign his govern¬ 
ment—Quits Bengal—Dies. 


On the same day that orders were des¬ 
patched to re-call Sultan Mohampied Aazim to 

court, the Nuwab Shaista Khan was re¬ 
appointed to the government of Bengal ; and arriv’ed 
at Dacca about the end of the 
year 1090. 


A. D. 1679-80. 


Immediately after Shaista Khan’s return to Bengal, 
he was compelled, in obedience to the regulations of 
Aurungzebe, to enforce the//r/7, or poll-tax, from the 
Hindoos which circumstance rendered both him and 
the emperor very unpopular throughout the province. At 
Hoogly, his officers demanded payment of this tax by 

■*The Jizia was bj^per thousand on all property. The sick, 
lame and blind, were excused. Christians paid ij^per cent, 
additional duty on their commerce. 

24 
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all Europeans and other Christians ; but the Dutch and 
English refusing to pay it, the demand was modified 
into a present of Persian horses for the Nuwab’s 
use. 

About the same period, a number of the Hindoo 
temples were destroyed; and Roy Mullick Chand, 
a Hindoo of rank, who was accused of having commit¬ 
ted some frauds in the revenue department, was con¬ 
fined in irons, and threatened to be sent in that state 
to the emperor, unless he consented to return Moham¬ 
medan, The object of this threat was merely to extort 
money ; but the parsimonious and persevering Hindoo 
remained long in confinement, without complying with 
their wishes; and was at length liberated, at the in¬ 
tercession of prince Mohammed Aazim, to whom he 
was known. 

The factors of the English Company, having found 
it exceedingly troublesome and expensive to procure 
a fresh ordtt for freedom of trade from every succeed¬ 
ing governor, had, upon the removal of Shaista Khan, 
sent an agent with him to the emperor’s camp, to 
solicit an imperial firman, to settle this business 
for ever; and the agent, after much expense and 
preseverance, succeeded in procuring the emperor’s order, 
with which he returned to Hoogly, on the 8th of J uiy 
1680. The English factors, wishing to 
make a great display of their success, 
lytsy e^m «n caused the firown to be received 

iiBp*riaMm«», much ceremony, and to be 

A. D. 1677-8. saluted with three hundred guns, 
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A. D. 1679-80. 


Mr. Hecljjes ap¬ 
pointed governor 
the English 
settlements in 
Bengal. 

A. D. r6!i-2. 


from the factory and the ships anchored 
opposite the town. 

The great increase of the Bengal investments, and 
the procuring of the imperial firman, induced the Com¬ 
pany to render Bengal independent of 
Madras ; and, in consequence, they 
appointed Mr. Hedges, one of their 
Directors, to be chief agent, or gover¬ 
nor, of all their affairs in the Bay of 
Bengal, and all other factories subordinate thereto. 
His residence was fixed at Hooghly; and, in order 
give dignity to the office, a guard of a corporal 
and twenty European soldiers was sent from h'ort 
St. George, for his protection. This was the first 
military establishment of the Company in Bengal, 
and the foundation of the English j[)Ower in that 
country. • But as the imperial firman was purposely 
drawn out in a vague and obscure style, it soon 
gave rise to disputes, and involved their affairs in 
difficulty, t 

Some other circumstances also occurred, about this 
time, which added much to the embar¬ 
rassments of the Ehglish. In the year 
1095, a young man, calling himself the son of Sultan 
Shnjaa, made his appearance at Patna ; who pretended 
he had, with tnuch difficulty, effected his escape from 

•To avdda repetition of reffetcnces, the reader is informed, that 
mearly the whole Of this cfeajjWf is taken hm Ofmt’s iHdostan, 
Mrucis Annuls of tht East-InAin Company•, and India Records. 
tSee Appendix. 
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Arracan ; and called upon the people espouse to his 
cause: but Syf Khan, the governor of Behar, obtaining in¬ 
telligence of the circumstance before he could procure any 
partizans in his favour, seized him, and put him in 
irons, 

A few days after this event, Gangeram, the zemindar 
of Behar, rebelled ; and, having collected a number of 
followers, plundered the city of Behar. Immediately 
after, he advanced to Patna ; giving out that the prince 
Akbar, who in the preceding year had rebelled against 
his father, had taken refuge with him ; and exhorting 
all those who were dissatisfied with the present govern¬ 
ment to join the standard of the young prince. The 
Nuwab, who was detested for his tyrannical disposition, 
and who had neglected to keep up a proper establishment 
of troops, was so much alarmed, that he had not the 
courage to meet,.the rebels,but shut himself up in the city ; 
the fortifications of which being very deficient, the inhabi 
tants were excessively alarmed, and the merchants sent 
off all their most valuable property. The siege continued 
for some time ; but owing more to the awkwardness of 
the assailants than to the courage of the garrison, the 
former failed in their attempt, and were obliged to con¬ 
tent themselves with the plunder of the adjacent villages. 
Some of the soldiers of the garrison, however, com¬ 
miserating the situation of the pretended son of Shujaa, 
struck off his irons, and permitted him to escape to the 
rebels; which added strength to their party, and increas¬ 
ed the suspicions and alarm of the governor. At 

length, reinforcements arriving from Benaras and 
*See drm^s Histofical Fragments^ A, dT i68 r. 
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Dacca, the rebels dispersed, and the gates of the city 
were again opened. 

During the period of this disturbance, Mr. Peacock, 
and the other English gentlemen, continued to reside 
unmolested at their factory at Singee, distant ten or 
twelve miles from Patna, among the saltpetre grounds ; 
which circumstance inducing the Nuwab to suspect they 
were in league with the rebels, he not only forbad them 
purchasing any more saltpetre that year, but threw 
Mr. Peacock into prison ; whence it was with much 
difficulty and intercession that he was released. 

The affairs of the Company had also, for several 
years, been much annoyed by the interference of other 
British subjects ; in consequence of which, the governor 
at Hoogly, Mr. Gyftord, in the year 1097, made an ap¬ 
plication, in the name of the Company, 

A. 1). 1685, Nuwab Shaista Khan, for per¬ 

mission to erect a fortification in the mouth, or on the 
banks of the Ganges-—to prevent the ships of those per¬ 
sons, whom they denofninated interlopers, from enter¬ 
ing the river ; and for the better protection of their own 
property. But the Nuwab was too experienced a 
statesman to trust foreigners with such power : he not 
only refused the request, but insisted, notwithstanding 
the emperor’s firman upon the English paying three and 
a half per cent, duties upon all their imports, instead of 
the annual sum of 3000 rupees, which they had formerly 
paid. 

This circumstance, aggravated by the oppressipns 
of the Foujedar"*^ of Cossimbazar, brought on a dispute 
* VI ilitary governor. 
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between the Nuwab and the English,-which so injured the 
trade of the latter, that their ships were obliged to leave 
Bengal without obtaining cargoes. The Nuwab, never¬ 
theless, stated the affair in such a light to the ein- 
peror as much excited his anger against the English. 

Whilst the minds of each party were thus exasperat¬ 
ed, there seemed to be no other remedy for the Eng¬ 
lish than—either to relinquish the trade to Bengal 
entirely ; or, by having recourse to arms, to effect by 
force what they could not obtain by entreaty. 

The East-India Company censured their agent in 
Bengal for having been too submissive to the despot ; 
and directed the governor of Fort St George to make 
strenuous application to the emperor for a firman, 
or order, permitting the English to occupy one of 
the uninhabited islands In the Ganges ; also to 
fortify the port of Injelee, on the western bank of that 
river, that their agents, in future, might not be subject¬ 
ed to the impositions of the Nuwab, or his inferior 
officers. 

But as it was highly improbable that such a pro- 

fames n autho would be acceded to, the 

mes the East- Company obtained the sanction of 
India Company to King James II. to retaliate the injuries 
A. D. 1685-6. sustained, and to reimburse 

themselves for the loss of their 
priTileges in Bengal, by hostilities against the Nuwab, 
and his master the great Aurungzebe. 

To effect this object, an expedition was fitted out 
in England, consisting of ten ships of war, carrying from 
twelve to seventy guns each, under the command of 
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Vice-admiral Nicholson ; and on board these ships 
embarked a regiment of six hundred soldiers, nrhtcli, 
on its arrival at Madras, was to be augmented, from 
that garrison, to one thousand men. 

Admiral Nicholson was instructed, first to proceed 
to Balasore ; and havirvg brought away the Company’s 
agents from thence, he was then to continue his voyage 
to Chittagong, on the eastern side of the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal ; and having taken possession of that port to fortify 
it in the best possible manner ; for which purpose two 
hundred pieces of cannon were sent on board the fleet : 
and in order to facilitate this enterprise, and to forward 
the future views of the Company, the admiral was 
directed to enter into a treaty of alliance with the Ra/a 
of Arracan ; who, it was supposed, would readily co¬ 
operate with the English, from bis animosity to the 
Moghul government, with whom he ^ had been fre¬ 
quently engaged in war, and who had recently wrested 
from him that part of his dominions.* 

The admiral was further instructed to enter into 
terms with the Hindoo Chiefs, or zemindars, in that 
neighbourhood ; to establish a mint; to collect a 
revenue ; and, in short, to render Chittagong a place of 
arms for the English on the eastern side of the Bay 
of Bengal, as Fort St. George was on the western 
shore. 

As soon as this object should be accomplished, the 
troops, and smallest vessels, were to proceed against 
Dacca ; and, as it was presumed, the Nuwab and his 
army would abandon that city, peace was then tn be 
• See tbs year 1665 of this History. 
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offered to him on the following conditions ; that he 
should cede the city and territory of Chittagong to the 
Company, and pay the debts due to them by his sub¬ 
jects. That he should allow the rupees coined at 
Chittagong to pass current in Bengal; and restore to 
the English all the privileges they were entitled to 
from the firmans of former emperors. That each party 
should bear their respective losses and expenses in the 
war ; and that this treaty should be ratified by the 
emperor, and the president (of the English nation) at 
Surat. 

But as it might be considered ungenerous to make 
such an attack without some previous notice, the ad¬ 
miral was furnished with letters from the Company, 
addressed to the Nuwab and to the emperor, explaining 
the grievances the English had sustained, by the breach 
of the firmans under which they had so long acted ; 
by the seizure of their property ; and by the repeated 
extortions made from their agents. 

This spirited, if not rash, enterprise was defeated by 
several unforeseen accidents: the fleet was long detain¬ 
ed by contrary winds ; it was dispersed during the 
voyage ; and several of the ships, instead of proceeding 
to Chittagong, entered the western branch of the Gan¬ 
ges, and anchored at Hoogly. 

In the mean time, the Madras government had sent 
round 400 soldiers ; and had directed Mr. Charnock 
to raise a second company of Portuguese infantry, to be 
officered by the Company’s servants. 

The arrival of such a force in the Ganges immedi¬ 
ately roused the suspicions and fears of Shaista Khan. 
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He offered to compromise the differences with the Eng¬ 
lish, and to submit the whole of their dispute to arbi¬ 
trators appointed on both sides; but in order to be 
prepared against any acts of hostility, he ordered a 
considerable body of troops to encamp in the vicinity 
of Hoogly. These overtures and precautions wire, 
however, rendvored nugatory, and the intentions of the 
Company completely frustrated, by a petty affray be¬ 
tween the troops of the opp jsite parties : for, after Mr. 
Charnock, tlie governor, had been fully informed of 
the company’s designs, and after a- considerable part 
of the fleet had arrived in the river, hostilities were 
brought on, in a premature manner, by the following 
unexpected circumstance. 

On the 28th of October, three English soldiers 
quarrelled, in the market, with some 

A. D. 1686. 

of the Nuvvab’s troops, and Were 
severely beaten : a company of soldiers were, in c^ase- 
quence, called out for their defence; afterwards a 
second company, and then the whole of the English 
troops : and as, upon the first alarm, the Nuwab’s forces, 
who were encamped outside the town, also joined 
their countrymen, a general action took place. Sixty 
of the Moghul troops were killed, and a considerable 
number of them wounded. During the conflict, Ad¬ 
miral Nicholson opened a cannonade on the town, and 
burnt five hundred houses ; amongst which was the 
the Company’s factory, valued, with the goods therein, 
at 300,000/. ; and a party of his seamen having landed, 
spiked all the guns in the batteries. 

The Foujedar, much alarmed by these events, soli-’ 
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cited a suspension of hostilities, which was granted, on 
condition of his giving assistance to convey the salt¬ 
petre, and other goods that might be saved from the 
conflagration, on board the ships : with this stipulation 
he immediately acquiesced ; and, at a conference held 
between him and Mr. Charnock, agreed to restore 
to the English all their privileges of trade, until 
they could obtain a new firman from the emperor. 

It is probable that this act of condescension, 
on the part of the Foujedar, was forced from him 
by his fears; or that he sought merely to gain 
time ; for as soon as the circumstances were made 
known to the Nuwab Shaista Khan, he directed the 
English factories at Patna, Malda, Dacca, and 
Cossimbazar, to be confiscated ; and ordered a very 
considerable body, both of infantry and cavair}', to 
proceed immediately.to Hoogly, and to expel the English 
from the country. 

During this interval, the agent and council at 
Hoogly, considering that they were likely to be 
overpowered if they remained in that situation, retired, 
on the 20th of December, to Chuttanutty (part of 
the present Calcutta), as being a stronger and safer post; 
where, being under the protection of their ships, they 
might remain in security, till matters could be accom¬ 
modated with the Nuwab. 

In this situation of the English affairs, the Dutch 
and French took advantage of the dispute, particular¬ 
ly the former, who having eleven ships in the river, ob¬ 
tained valuable investments of goods, and re-established 
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their factories ; which, in consequence of the various 
oppressions they had sustained, they had previously 
determined to abandon. 

As that part of the English shipping, which had 
conveyed the expedition to Bengal, required con¬ 
siderable repairs ; and as many apprehensions were 
entertained for the safety of the remainder of the 
fleet, on board of which was embarked the greater 
part of the troops ; it was the opinion of both Admiral 
Nicholson, and the council of Hoogly, that, instead 
of carrying into effect the Company’s designs upon 
Chittagong, they might consider themselves extremely 
fortunate if they should be able to restore matters 
to the same footing they had been on, previous 
to the commencement of hostilities; and so strongly 
was President Gyfford, and the government of Madras, 
persuaded of the untoward termination of the expedi¬ 
tion, that they sent a petition to the emperor, pray¬ 
ing for forgiveness of what had passed, and 
soliciting a confirmation of their former firmans. 

In the end of December, three of the Nuwab’s 
ministers came from Dacca to Hoogly, where, having 
been met by Mr. Charnock and the members of his 
council, a preliminary treaty, ceding particular advan¬ 
tages to the English, was agreed upon : but this mea¬ 
sure seems to have been adopted by the Nuwab* 
merely to give him an opportunity of assembling his 
troops ; for early in the month of February, a numerous 

A. D. 1687 consisting principally of cavalry^ 

arrived at Hooghly, with the avowed 
intention of driving the English out of the country,. 
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As soon as Mr. Charnock was inforined of the 
circumstance, he judged it imprudent to remain longer 
at Chuttanutty, and immediately commenced a retreat 
to Injelee. On their route to that place, the troops 
stormed and plundered the fort of Tanna ten miles 
below (duittanutty, on the western bank of the river, 
and burned down several magazines of salt and 
granaries of rice, belonging to the M 3gh m I subjects. 
They also took several Moghul ships, which tlrjv found 
in the river. 

Injelee is an island in the mouth of the river 
Ganges, but separated from the western bank only 
by a narrow stream: the greater part of it is covered 
with long grass, the habitation of tigers : nor does it 
produce a drop of good water. In this spot, perhaps 
the unhealthiest of the whole province, Mr. (hiarnock 
pitched his camp, and erected batteries on the most 
accessible parts 'bf the island ; whilst the ships, 
which he had caused to be anchored in the middle 
of the stream, completely commanded the passage 

of the river. 

In this situation, Abdul Sumud Khan, the Moghul 
gefjeral, very prudently allowed them to remain with 
little molestation ; well c«3nvinced, that the pestilen¬ 
tial air and brackish water of Injelee would prove 
to them a more formidable enemy than an)^ force 
he could bring agaiiTst them. His conjectures were 
completely verified ; for in three months more than 
half of the European troops died, and the remainder 
were only fit subjects for an hospital. 

At this critical period, overtures of peace were 
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made by the Nawab, and were joyfully accepted by 
^ Mr. Charnock and his council: hos- 

tihties ceased ; and, on the loth of 

August, a treaty was signed, by which the English 
were permitted to return to all their factories in 
different parts of the province : the duty of 3>^per 
cent, was abrogated ; and they were allowed to erect 
magazines and to construct docks for their shipping 
at Oulaberea, a populous village situated on the 
western bank, about eighty miles from the mouth of 
the river, and twenty below C'alcutta. The only 
stipulation made on the part of the Nuwab, was, that the 
English should restore the Moghul vessels they had 
taken, and that their ships of war should not again 
approach Hoogly. In order to account for this favour¬ 
able change in the sentiments, of the Nuwab Shaista 
Khan, it is requisite to state, that^at the same period 
Admiral Nicholson’s fleet was fitted out in England 
for the attack on ('hittagong, orders had been sent to 
the governor at Bombay to withdraw the Company’s 
factories from Surat, and the other Moghul ports 
on the western side of India, and to commence, hos¬ 
tilities against the emperor Aurungzebe, by directing 
the English cruizers to seize upon all the ships 
and vessels of the Moghul subjects, wherever they 
should be found. 

In compliance with these orders, Sir John Child,! 
and the principal factors, left Surat on the 2Sth pf 
April ; and the English cruizers having in a short 
time captured a number of the Moghul vessels,'the;; 
emperor became solicitous for peace, and authorizj^j 
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the governor of Surat to depute an erivoy to Bombay, 
to learn on what terms It might be obtained. He 
also, sent orders to Shaista Khan, to com¬ 
promise matters with the English in Bengal, and to 
permit them to re-occupy all their factories. It was in 
consequence of these orders that Mr. Charnock ob¬ 
tained such favourable and unexpected terms. 

In virtue of treaty, Mr. Charnock, not wishing to 
return to Hoogly without the ships of war, took pos¬ 
session ofOulaberea, and commenced making docks 
for careening the'vessels ; but, after a residence of 
three months, he took a dislike to the place, and ob¬ 
tained permission to return to Chuttanutty, where the 
factors and troops lived in huts, till proper habitations 
•could be erected. 

When intelligence of the total failure of the expe¬ 
dition, and the {disastrous consequences which en¬ 
sued, reached England, the Company were much 
dissatisfied with the conduct of their servants 
abroad ; and resolved, that uuless a fortification, with 
a district round it, in Bengal, to be held as an indi- 
,pendent sovereignty, should be ceded to them by 
the emperor of Hindoostan, with permission to coin 
money which should be current throughout all his 
dominions, they would no longer carry on any com¬ 
merce with that country, but annoy him and his sub¬ 
jects by every means in their power. 

To effect this determination, a reinforcement of a 
line-of-battle ship and a frigAte, on which were 
embarked one hundred and sixty soldiers, were des¬ 
patched, under the command of Captaift Heath, to 
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Bengal, either to prosecute the war, with vigour, or 
to bring away all the Compapy’s servants, with what- 
«ver property might be saved from the general wreck ; 
and to land them at Madras. 

In the mean time, the emperor’s clemency to 
the English in Bengal not having put a stop to their 
hostilities on the coast of Malabar, the Nuwab found 
himself at liberty to recommence his oppressions on 
the agents of the Company. He ordered them to 
return and settle at Hoogly ; and not to build, with 
«ither stone or brick, at Chuttanutty. He also gran¬ 
ted free permission to his troops to plunder all their 
property ; and demanded from Mr. Charnock a large 
sum of money, as a recompense for the damage his 
country had sustained by the late hostilities. The 
agent, being neither in a condition to oppose him by 
arms, nor to appease him with money, sent two mem¬ 
bers of his council to Daca, to try if he might be 
softened by submission. They were directed to re¬ 
present to him, that the object of settling at Chut¬ 
tanutty was to avoid the frequent disputes which 
had arisen from the factory being situated in the 
town of Hoogly ; and that the part of the river op¬ 
posite that town allotted for the English vessels was 
ehoked up with sand, so as to be unfit for the pur¬ 
pose. They therefore requested permission to remain 
at Chuttanutty, and to be allowed to purchase from 
the zemindar ground sufficient for their factory. 

Such was the state ^of affairs in the month of 
October, when Captain Heath arrived with his 
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reinforcements ; but beinv a person of 

A. D. 1686, 

a very warm disposition, he was 
enraged at the dupl icity ^ * the Niiwab ; and, notwith¬ 
standing the remonstrances of Mr. Charnock, he re¬ 
solved to recommence the war. 

To effect this measure, he ordered all the Com¬ 
pany’s servants to embark, with their moveable pro- 
pert)', on board the fleet, at Chuttanutty ; and, on 
the 8th of November, set sail for Ballasore. On his 
arrival in the roads, the governor of the town offered 
to enter into terms with him, on the part of the 
Nuwab; but his proposition haviag been rejected, 
he seized two of the Company’s factors, who resided 
there, and retained them as hostages against any 
acts of violence : notwith.standing which, and that the 
two Knglish deputies were still at Dacca, as well as two 
other factors in difrerent parts of the country, Captain 
Heath landed witli a part)' of soldiers and seamen on 
the 29th of November, attacked and 
A 1). t688. ^ redoubt of thirty guns, and 

plundered the town of Ballasore. The English factory, 
on this occasion, was burned by the governor ; and the 
Company’s servants, who had been previously taken 
prisoners, were carried up the country, where all subse¬ 
quent efforts for their release were unavailing. This 
outrage was unfortunately committed on the very day 

that the governor of Ballasore received a copy of the 

treaty which the Nuwab had made with the two de¬ 
puties at Dacca; by'which it was stipulated, that the 
English ships should co-operate with the Moghul army, 
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in an attack upon the dominions of the king of Arra- 
can. 

After the troops and seamen had glutted thems^lyes 
with the plunder of Ballasore, Captain ^He^th sail 
witH fiis ifteet, on tlie 13th o( December 
for, ChitUgong, where in^ on 

the 17 th of the month of January; but finding, the 
works and garrison rnuch stronger than they expected, 
a council of war was assembled, in which it was agr^d 
to delay proceeding to further hostilities, and egtir^' to 
write to the Nuwab at Dacca, stating their grievances 
and demands, and to await his answer, whejther he 
would redress them, or compel them to make use of the 
power then in their hands. 

Captain Heath, however, instead of waiting for the 
Nuwab’s answer, or endeavouring to seize on Chitta¬ 
gong, proceeded with the fleet to the entrance of the riVer 
which leads to the city of Arracan, where he arrived 
on the 31st of January ; and according to the ins¬ 
tructions received from the Company, sent proposals to 
the king, offering to co-operate with him against the 
Moghuls, provided he would grant the English a settle¬ 
ment in his dominions. But nearly a fortnight having 
eUpsed without his receiving an answer, and npthdng 
of a temper to brook the procr^tin^ion of an (ndian 
adm,ihistration, he as suddenly took disgust 9gMn|St |hi$ 
new ally; and,on the i$th of Fe^ m^ijhqiit incit¬ 
ing for the result of his propq^s, sailed aw^y ^ifith the 
y(hqle fl^t, consisting of ,fift^iv ships, (having 
gal governor and council, with the Compaiy^’s ^^SScts, 
on board,), and arri vcd ^ Madras, on tte 4tb of, liiroh, 
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where he apologized to the governor of Fort St. 
George for his conduct, by saying that nothing but 
falsehoods had been told on either side. 

As the English had completely set at defiance the 
authority of the emperor Aurungzebe, by fortifying 
both Bombay and Madras, and by extending their terri¬ 
tories in the vicinity of these places, and had also 
captured a number of his ships, and had even entered- 
into an alliance with his most inveterate enemy, the 
Mshratta Chief Sambagee, it cannot be deemed sur¬ 
prising that the haughty mind of that monarch was 
much incensed against tham : he, in consequence, issued 
orders to his commanders to e.xtirpate the English 
from his dominions ; and to seize or destroy all their 
property, wherever it might be found. It \/as in obe¬ 
dience to these orders, that the factory at Masulipatam 
was seized by the governor of that district; and that the 
warehouses of Vizagapatam were plundered, and all 
the English gentlemen put to death. 

The NuwabShaista Khan, was also under the neces¬ 
sity of complying with the emperor’s orders, so far as 
to sequester the whole of the English property in 
Bengal, and to place the Company’s agents at Dacca in 
irons. Other authorities, however, lead us to suppose, 
that it was notShaista Khan, but the person who offi¬ 
ciated as governor after his departure, named Behadur 
Khan, that committed this act of severity. 

We are not informed of the precise time, but it was 
about this period that the Nuwab Shaista Khan, being 
far advanced in years, and anxious to return to his 
native country, obtained permission to resign the 
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government of Bengal. Notwithstanding his harsh 
conduct to Europeans, his memory is to this day 
spoken of with the highest respect in that province. 
It is related, that, during his government, grain was so 
cheap that rice was sold at the rate of 64olbs. weight 
for the rupee : to commemorate which event, as he was 
leaving Dacca, he ordered the western gate, through 
which he departed, to be built up, and an inscription to 
be placed thereon, interdicting any future governor 
from opening it, till he had reduced the price of grain 
to the same rate : in consequence of which injunction, 
the gate remained closed till the governent of the 
Nuwab Serferaz Khan, as will hereafter related. 

Several of^the public buildings erected by Shaista 
Khan are yet to seen at Dacca ; which city is still 
called, by the Mohammedans, Jehangirenagur. 

Shaista Khan died at Agra in 'the year of the 
Hejira 1105, much regretted by the emperor and a 
numerous circle of friends. 


NUWAB IBRAHIM KHAN. 

Ibrahim Khan appointed to the gjovernment—-His character- 
invites the English to return to Bengal—Mr. Charnock and coun¬ 
cil arrive at Chuttanutty, and are graciously received—The Nu¬ 
wab forwards the the emperor’s passport for the English to trade 
duty free—The English still dissatisfied—Soobha Sing zemindar 
rebels—joined by the Afghan Chief Rehim Khan—The rebel army 
advance to Burdwan—Defeat and kill the Raja—The circums¬ 
tance reported to the governor, who orders Kur Allah, Fojedar of 
Jessore, to punish the rebels—The Foujedar shuts himself up in 
Hoogly—The rebels lay sciege to, and take, that town—The 
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Dutch, French, and Eln^lish, obtain permission to fortify ihei^' 
factories—The Dutch governor of Chinsura assists the royalists 
to retake Hoogly—'fhe rebels retreat to Saatgong —Part of the 
rebel forces advance to Nuddeah—Anecdote of the daughter of the 
Raja of Burdwan—Kills the rebel Chief—Rehim Khan chosen 
Generalissimo of the rebels—Pusillanimous conduct of the gover¬ 
nor—Nlamut Khan, a Jagierdar, opposes the rebels—engages 
Rehim Khan in single contest—is killed—The rebels take and plun¬ 
der Mukhsoosabad—The emperor appoints his grandson, Aazeem 
Ooshan, governor of the three provinces ; but direct Ibrahim 
Khan to send a force, under his son Zubberdust Khan, against the 
rebels—The royal army moves from Dacca—The rebels take post 
at Bogwangola—Zubberdust Khan detaches his cavalry, who sur¬ 
prise the rebels at Rajemahcl, and give them a complete defeat 
—Attacks and defeats the rebels at Bogwangola—Retakes the 
town of Mukhsoosabad—Advances to Burdwan, and compels the 
rebels to seek their safety in flight—Superseded by the prince 
Aazeem Ooshan, 


Upon the final resignation of Sliaista Khan, the 
emperor selected, for the government 
A. D. 1689 of Bengal, Ibrahim Khan, son of the 
celebrated Persian nobleman, Aly Murdan Khan, who 
delivered up the fortress of Candchar to the emperor 
Shah Jehan. This Chief was, in character, the very Re¬ 
verse of his father ; he administered justice with strict 
impartiality, and encouraged agriculture and com¬ 
merce ; but was totally diffident of all military abilities. 

The first act of authority, after assunriing the gov- 


July, 

A. D. 1690. 


errfment, was one most congenial to 
his feelings, -viz. the liberation of the 
Company's agents who were confined 


at Dacca; for as we have seen, in the preceding 


chapter, that the English, in consequence of the oppres- 
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sion they had sustained from the Nuwab Shaista Khaii, 
had entirely abandoned Bengal, it now also became 
a pleasing part of his duty to conciliate and recall the 
merchants of that nation. 

It has been before stated, that the emperor, being 
highly incensed against the English, had commanded 
them to be expelled from every part of his dominions : 
but as Aurungzebe ever made his passions subservient to 
policy, and was sensible that he derived a consi¬ 
derable aid to his revenue by the commerce carried 
on by the English; also, that their ships of war 
could much annoy his subjects, and prevent all inter¬ 
course between his dominions and Arabia, thereby 
putting a stop to the pilgrims visiting 
A. D. 1690. Mecca,-impressed with these ideas, 
he, in tne month of January, whilst encamped at 
Viziapore, in the Dekkan, authorized his ministers 
to form a treaty with Messrs, VVel^o.i and Navarro, 
two English commissioners, who had been sent from 
Bombay by Sir John Child, the Director-general of 
the Company’s settlements, to solicit peace ; and upon 
the appointment of Ibrahim Khan to the governntient 
of Bengal, the emperor instructed him* to invite the 
English to return to that province. 

In consequence of this permission, the Nuwab wrote 
letters, addressed to Mr. Charnock at Madras, inviting 
him to return, and re-establish all the Company’s 
factories ; with an assurance of a perfect oblivion of 
every thing which had passed, and that the English 
should be placed on a footin g with the most favoured 
' - ~ ^ Appendix. 
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foreign nation : but Mr. Charnock and hi.s council were 
aware, from the deceptions which had been before 
practised, that admitting the Nuwab to be sincere in 
his offers, they should still be exposed to the vexatious 
demands of the inferior officers, and to the avarice and 
oppressions of his successors ; and being also displeased 
at the humiliating firman which had lately been issued 
for Surat ;• they therefore replied, that they could not 
accede to the proposition, unless the emperor would 
grant to the Company a specific firman for Bengal, 
stating the precise terms upon which they were in 
future to carry on their trade. 

A second letter was written by the Nuwab to Mr. 
Charnock, informing him, that he had made an appli¬ 
cation to the emperor for the desired firman ; but that 
as several months must elapse before it could be pro¬ 
cured, he might, in the meantime, return, and be assured 
of his friendship ^nd protection. In con.sequence of 
this invitation, Mr. Charnock, with his council and fac¬ 
tors, attended by an escort of thirty soldiers, returned, 
on the 24th' of the month of August, to Chuttanutty ; 
where, in obedience to the Nuwab’s orders, addressed 
to Meer Aly Akbar, the governor of Hoogly, they 
were received with much civility. 

The next year, the' Nuwab forwarded to Mr. 
Charnock, according to his promise, a husb al hookum, 
A D 16 r order, from the emperor Autung- 

^ zebe, authorizing the English to trade 

to Bengal without paying any other duty than an 
annual present of 30CX) rupees,t However advantageous 
"V^ibid. t Ibid. 
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this licence maybe considered^in a pecuniary light, it 
fell far short of the expectation of the Company's agents, 
who were still left exposed to the oppressions of the 
Nuwab or his inferior officers, and had no security for 
their personal safety. It was therefore their opinion, 
that, unless a fortification could be procured, with a 
district round it, perfectly exempted from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Nuwab, the commerce of the Company 
could never prosper: they, for these reasons, only 
established a factory at Chuttanutty ; and sent agents 
to make purchases in different parts of the country. 

Ihe year of the Hejira 1104 was marked by an 
extraordinary circumstance. The Grand Signior, 
A D 1692 having been informed that the 
ICurppeans procured great quantities 
of one of the ingredients for making gunpowder from 
India, wrote to Aurungzebe, to desire he would no 
loilger permit his subjects to dispose of that article 
to Christians, as it was frequently used by them in 
the destruction of the followers of Mohammed ; that 
therefore, whoever supplied them was accessary to 
the death of the true believers. In consequence of 
this request, the principal source of the East-India 
Company's commercial advantages was, for some 
time, cut off, by a strict injunction to the governor 
of Bengal not to allow them to purchase or manufac¬ 
ture any more saltpetre. 

Three years after this event, the "commander of 
a large ship belonging to the interlopers, or persons 


A, D, 1695. 


not licensed to trade to India, arriving 
in the Indian seas, commenced that 
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system' of piracy which was ^ afterwards carried to 
suc^ the celebrated Captain Kyd 

^ associates. This person seized two of the 

Mc^feut ships, which \yere going to Judda arid Mocha 
witp ^jl^rioas. So gross ari insult drew down upon 
t*w,a^erite pf , the Dutcri^ Frencri, arid English nations, 
veri^arice of the Mpghuf governnierit: their factories 
i , !• under sequestration, and a stop put 
: iri Bengal alone, owing to the 
clemency of t^e gpyernor, Ibrahim Khari, the English 
agents were allowed their personal freedom, and permit¬ 
ted to carry' on their commercial proceedings in a 
secret manner.'* 


. state of intercourse between the 

^nd the Moghul government, when an 
'uc*.dent^ occurred which enabled the former to obtain, 
witHoyt any remuneration, that object which neither 
bribes nor entreaties could before procure. 

If? yearj ^oy of the Hejira, a Hindoo zemindar 
o Bengal, named Soobha Sing, who possessed the 
A, D. 1695-6. of Jetwaand Burdeh, ip the 

i K ., , <?jstrict of Burdwan,. being dissatisfied 

wiil? |h^,,.Raja ,pf tjiat. place, invited Rpliim Khan, 
® 9 ajAfeh 3 Pj,phief, who. was then considered as t^e 
:plan remaining in Orissa,' to join him 
in overturning the government. Having united 
their forces, they advanced to Bui-dwan, and, in a 


K Charnock died, and was succeeded 

y Ml. EUis; but Bengal was again, by the Company’s orders, 
made subswv*nt to Madras. Mr. Cha,nock’s tomb is still 
to be seen, m good order, in the Calcutta churchyard. 
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pitched battle, slew the Raja Kishen Ram ; and, with 
the exception of His son, seized his family and all his 
property. 


This success inspired the rebels with great hopes, 
and induced a number of soldiers of fortune, and other 
vagabonds, to flock to their standard. 


Jiiggut Rai, the son of Raja, having effected his 
escape to Dacca, laid his complaints before the governor, 
who not considering the matter of much importance, 
contented himself with ordering Nur Allah, the Fouje- 
dar or military commander of Jessore, to punish the 
insurgents. But that officer, who instead of attending 
to his own business, had long employed himsel/.in 
commerce and in amassing wealth, and possessed nothing 
of the military character but the name, having, after 
much loss of time, collected a few of, the 3000 horse 
of which he was the commandant, marched from Jes¬ 
sore, and crossed the river ; but on the approach of the 
rebels, he shut himself up in the fort of Hoogly^ and 
implored assistance from the governor of the Dutch 
settlement of thinsura. The rebels convinced by this 
pusillanimous conduct that they had little to fear from 
the merchant soldier^ advanced boldly, and laid siege to 
Hoogly: they carried on their attacks with such vigour, 
that the Foujedar became alarmed for his personal 
safety, and diinng the night, having crossed the river 
in a boat, made his escape to Jessore. The garrison, 
finding their commandant had fled, opened the gates ; 
and the rebels got quiet possession of that opulent city 
without any loss. 
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On the breaking out of the rebellion, the three Euro^ 
pean settlements, viz.•'the Dutch at Chinsura, the 
French at Chandernagore, and the English at Chutta- 
nutty, hired a number of the native soldiery to guard 
their property; and professing themselves the avowed 
friends of government, requested permission from the 
Nuwab to put their factories into a 
French, a^ndEn^- state of defence against an ^ enemy 
hsh fortify their whose resentment they must incur by 
factories. adherence to him. The Nuwab 

ordered them, in general terms, to defend themselves , 
and they, taking for granted what was not positively 
forbidden, with great deligence raised walls with bas¬ 
tions round their factories. 

Sdch was the origin of the three European forts, or 
towns, of Chinsura, Chandernagore, and Calcutta ; and 
they were the first which the Moghul government suffer¬ 
ed foreigners to iJuild in any part of their empire , 
for neither the territories of Madras nor Bombay had 
been subdued by the Moghuls previous to these places 
having been ceded to the English. 

The rebels now assumed a haughty tone, and sent 
out detachments to every part of the country, to plunder 
all those who refused to join them. This proceeding 
caused the greatest consternation among the rich and 
well-disposed inhabitants. All those on the western 
side of the river, who could obtain admittance, took 
refuge in Chinsura. At length, the governor of that 
place, touched with compassion for their misery, and 
hoping to recommend himself and nation to the em¬ 
peror, fitted out two ships of war ; and, having embarked 
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a number of European soldiers on board them anchored, 
in a short time opposite Hoogly. 

The rebels, ignorant of the intentions of the Dutch, 

hurried to the ramparts, to watch the 
The Dutch as- r i,- J ^ t j 

sist in retak ng motions of the ships ; but were saluted 

Hoogly from the with such a shower of both cannon and 

musquet balls, that they hastily aban* 

cloned the town, and retreated to Saatgong, formerly 

the royal port of Bengal* 

From Saatgong, the zemindar Soobha Sing, detach¬ 
ed Rehim Khan, with the principal part of his army, 
to take possession of Nuddeah and Mukhsoosabad, now 
called Moorshudabad, and returned him.self to Burdwan, 
Amongst the captives which were taken in Burdwan, 
was a beautiful virgin, a daughte r of 
the ^daughter of Raja, whom the zemindar kept in 

the Raja of Bur- confinement until an opportunity 
should offer of sacrificing her to his 


♦Saatgong is thus described by Major Rennel, in his Memoir 
of the Map of Hindoostan. 

‘‘Saatgong or Sattagong, now an nconsiderable village, on a 
small creek of the Hoogly river, about four miles to the north¬ 
west of Hoogly, was, in 1556, and probably later, a large trading 
city, in which the European merchants had their factories. At 
that time, Saatgong river was capable of bearing small vessels ; 
and I suspect that its then course, after passing Sattagong, was 
by way of Adaumpore, Omptah, and Tamlook ; and the river 
called the Old Ganges was a part of its course, and received ihat 
name whilst the the circumstance was fresh in the memory of 
the people.’'—See also Note to page 275 of this History. 
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lust. Tlxe time was now arrived, when he thought he 
might gratify his vile passion with impunity : he secretly 
entered her apartment, and endeavoured to obtain by 
force what he could not effect by flattery and entreaty : 
but when he folded her in his arms, the girl drew 
from her clothes a sharp knife, which she had concealed 
for the purpose, and stabbed him in the belly ; she then 
turned the weapon against herself, and, with mistaken 
heroism, but high sense of honour, pierced her own 
heart. The wretch lived but a few hours ; and was 
succeeded in his estate and power by his brother Him- 
mut Sing, wln) exerted himself to the utmost in ravag¬ 
ing and plundering all those persons of opulence who 
would not join in the rebellion. 

When intelligence of the death of Soobha Sing reach¬ 
ed the rebel army, they unanimously chose the Afghan 
Chief to their leader ; and he, in order to give dignity to 
the station, assumed the royal title of Rehim Shah. By 
this time all the country on the west side of the river, 
from Rajemahel to Midnapore, was in possession of the 
rebels ; and no measures had yet been adopted to check 
their progress. 

Day after day, news was brought to the governor 
of the alarming progress and increase of the rebels : 
but he, as if infatuated, replied to the remonstrances 
of his son and counsellors, “that a civil war was a 
dreadful evil, in which the lives of God's creatures 
were wantonly expended : that the rebels, if let 
alone, would shortly disperse of themselves ; and the 
jonly consequence would be, the loss of a small portion 
of his majesty's revenue." 
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What the governor would not attempt had nearly 
been effected by the desperate hand of an individual. 

Rehim Shah continued his progress through the 
country, everywhere plundering, or compelling the 
people to join him. Upon his arrival in the district 
of Mukhsoosabad, he summoned Niamut Khan, an 
officer who held a jagier, or royal grant of lands, 
on which he, with his dependants, resided, to join his 
standard, Niamut replied, “that being an officer in 
the imperial service, and a loyal subject, it was 
contrary both to his duty and inclination to espouse 
such a cause.’’ The rebel Chief, incensed at this 
reply, ordered; a party to seize Niamut; but the 
friends and dependants of the latter, having by this 
time assembled in his defence, it was not so easily 
effected. Rehim Shah was therefore under the 
necessity of heading a body of his Afghan cavalry 
to effect his purpose, When he arrived at the estate 
of Niamut, he found a small, but united, band drawn 
up to receive him : as the combats in India were, 
even at that late period, more frequently decided by 
duels between the Chiefs, or champions, of the con¬ 
tending armies, than by a general engagement, Tehuver 
Khan, a nephew of Niamut’s, well mounted and 
armed, advanced into the plain, and challenged any 
of the Afghans to meet him. No single warrior 
daring to advance, a party of Afghans at once rushed 
forward, and before his friends could go to his 
assistance, cut the youth to pieces. On hearing of 
this event, Niamut Khan, although only dressed in 
a single vest of fine muslin, without waiting to put 
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on his helmet or armour, seized his sword, and 
vaulting on his horse, which stood ready saddled, 
rushed into the field. His attention was soon attracted 
by the standard of Rehim Shah : he advanced towards 
him, and the Afghans receded to the right and left. 
Niamut saw his enemy, and boldly spurring on his 
horse, struck the rebel Chief on the head, Dreadful 
must have been his sensations, when he saw the blade 
of his sword shivered by the impenetrable helmet of 
the Chief, and his opponent still unmoved from his seat. 
Rage now strengthened his arm ; he threw the handle 
of the sword at Rehim Shah ; the knob or point of which, 
striking him with great violence on the side, felled him 
from his horse. Niamut instantly dismounted ; and 
drawing the dagger of the rebel, attempted to pierce 
his throat; but the chain of the helmet again inter¬ 
vened ; and before Niamut could effect his purpose, he 
was surrounded, and cut to pieces, by the Afghans : 
many of his friends were also slain, and all his pro¬ 
perty plundered, 

The rebels then advanced to Muksoosabad ; and 
after defeating 5000 of the royal troops, took, and plun¬ 
dered, that town. The merchants of Cossimbazar 
having, however, sent a deputation to meet the rebel 
Chief, he spared that place ; but for this conduct, Golah 
Chund, the principal merchant, was afterward severely 
fined. 

About the same time, a party of the rebels 
approached Chuttanutty, and set fire to the villages ; 
but the zemindars in the neighbourhood attacked, 
and killed, ninety of them. Another* party of the 
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rebels laid siege to the fort of Tanna;* but the 
English having, at the request of the Foujedar of 
Hoogly, sent a frigate to support the fort, the rebels 
were compelled to retreat. 

In the mean time, the Europeans worked day 
and night in fortifying their factories at Chinsura, 
Chandernagore, and Cliuttanutty : at the latter place, 
the English constructed regular bastions, capable 
of bearing cannon ; but to avoid giving offence, the 
embrasures were filled up, on the outside, with a wall 


\ D 1697 single brick. In the month of 

March, the rebels took possession of 
Rajemahcl and Malda, and seized upon the Dutch 
and English factories at the latter place, in which they 
found considerable property. 

The first intelligence the empeior received of 
these events was through the newspaper. His surprise 
and indignation at the conduct of the governor was 
excessive; and to mark his displeasure, he immediately 


emperor ap¬ 
points Aazeem 
Ooshan governor 
of the three pro¬ 
vinces. 


appointed his own grandson, the prince 
Azeem Ooshan, to the united gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
He, however, sent orders to the Nuwab 
Ibrahim Khan, to remain till the arri¬ 


val of his successor, but in the mean time, to place his 


son Zubberdust Khan, at the head of the Bengal forces, 
and send him immediately against the rebels. Orders 
were also issued to the governors of Oude, Allahabad, 
and Behar, to co-operate, by every means in their 


*Ten miles west of Calcutta, on the opposite side of the river. 
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power, with governor of Bengal, in quieting the in¬ 
surrection, and extripating the rebels. 

On the receipt of the imperial orders, Zubberdust 
Khan, who had long beheld with regret the apathy of 
his father, quickly equipped an army, consisting of 
l?pth cavalry and infantry, with a good train of artillery, 
and attended by a nuniber of war-boats. As soon as 
dvery thing was in readiness, he marched from Dacca, 
and proceeded up the right bank of the Ganges. 

In the mean time, the resources of Rehim Shah be¬ 
ing greatly increased,* he had much augmented his 
army ; and assumed the dignity and style of a prince. 
When informed of the approach of the imperial troops 
from Dacca, he encamped his army on the banks 
of the river, in the vicinity of Bogwangala, resolving to 
risk his fate in a pitched battle. 


But during the time that Zubberdust Khan was ad¬ 
vancing by short marches, with his artillery and infantry, 
he detached the greater part of his cavalry to beat 


up the quarters of the rebels, who were in possession of 
Rajemahel and Malda. This service was ably performed ; 


Zubberdust Khan 
defeats the rebels, 
A. D. 1697. 


the rebels were defeated at Rajemahel; 
an Afghan Chief, named Ghyret Khan, 
was killed, and the greater part of 


* Governor Eyre, in his letter of December 1696, says, “that 
the country in possession of the rebels W^as estimited at sixty 
lacs of rupees per annum; and that their force consisted of 
12,000cavalry, and 30,000 infantry” East-Iniia Rtcerd.i,Vo\, 
six. page 263. 
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their plunder retaken. That which belonging to the 
Dutch and English was re-claimed by the agents of 
these nations ; but the Moghul commander refused to 
restore it without the orders of the governor. 

Zubberdust Khan, having arrived within a few miles 
of the rebel camp, landed his infantry and guns from 
the fleet; and, after reconnoitring the position of the 
enemy, ordered his war-boats to harass them from the 
river, while he attacked them by land. The first day 
was spent in a cannonade ; during which the guns of 
the imperial army, being served by the Portuguese in 
the royal service, dismounted most of those of the 
enemy, and silenced the redoubts which he had thrown 
up along his front. The next morning, both armies 
being drawn out in the battle array, the attack was 
commenced by the imperial infantry ; but in a short 
time the engagement became general, and continued 
for several hours. At length the rebels were over¬ 
come, and compelled to retreat, leaving their camp to 
be plundered by the royalists. 


Zubberdust Khan encamped that night on the field 
of battle, and employed his infantry in burying the 
diad, and assisting the wounded of both parties. 


May, 

A. D, 1697. 


The following day was employed in writing to all 
the zemindars and jagierdars, announc¬ 
ing to them the victory gained by his 
majesty^s troops, commanding them to 
cut off all communication with the rebels, and to pre¬ 
vent their receiving any supplies of provisions. The 
good effects of these orders, and of the victory, wero 

26 
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immediately apparent; many of the zemindars in the 
vicinity of the field of battle hastened to the royal camp, 
and offered to join the army with their quotas of 
troops. 

Zubberdust Khan, having made all the requisite 
arrangements, marched to the neighbourhood of Mukh- 
soosabad, and encamped on an extensive plain, to the 
eastward of the town, intending to attack the rebels 
next morning; but during the night Rehim Shah 
crossed the river, and took the route of Burdwan. The 
imperialists followed him to Burdwan ; and having 
driven him thence, pursued him from place to place. 

We must now take leave, for a short time, of Zub¬ 
berdust Khan, to detail the operations of the prince 
Azeem Ooshan. 



SULTAN AZEEM OOSHAN. 


The prince Azeem Ooshan appointed to the government of 
the three - provinces—Marches from the Dekkaii to Allahabad 
-Orders the governor of Oude, and zemindars of Benaras and 
Behar, to join him—Arrives at Patna—Commands Zubberdust 
Khan not to risk another engagement with the rebels, till he 
should join him—Zubberdust Khan cantons his army at Burdwan 
—The prince stops at Mongier—Advances to Burdwan—Affronts 
Zubberdust Khan by the coolness of his reception—The general 
quits the army in disgust - The rebels re-assemble, and encamp 
in the vicinity of Burdwan—The Dutch and English send 
JigentS' to the prince, to solicit further extension of their privilgees 
— The prince uiakes ain'Cdbla overtures to the rebels, who agree 
to submit, provided Khuaje Anvur, the prince’s minister, is sen 
to assure them of safety—The rebels murder the Khuaje, and 
attack the royal camp ; but are defeated, and their Chief, Rehini 
Shah, killed ; after which the others submit—The prince estab> 
lishes his residence in Burdwan—Devotes his attention to the 
affairs of the province—Builds a mosque in Burdwan, and a new 
bazar in Hoogly--ReguIates the customs of the polt—Anecdote 
of a celebrated Derveish—The prince interferes between the 
Foujeder of Hoogly and the English, respecting the appoitment 
of a Cazy, or Mohammedan judge, to Calcutt^The prince pro¬ 
ceeds to Dacca—Wishes to make a monopoly orthe foreign trade 
—Severely reprimanded bv the emperor—The king of England 
sends aw ambassador to the court of Aurungzebe—The ambassa¬ 
dor lands at IMasulipatam, but afterwards proceeds to Surat, and 
lands there—Sets out for the Moghul camp— Obtains an audience 
of the emperor—Graciously received, and orders issued for pre¬ 
paring the firmans—Intelligence received that an English pirat® 
had taken three of the Moghul ships—Th^’ambassador require^ 
to give security against similar aggressions—Refuses: Thenego- 
ciation, broken off—The ambassador quits the Moghul camp- 
sails from Surat—Di^s—The emperor, incensed at the English 
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orders all the Europeans in his dominions to be confined—Origin 
and rise of Moorshud Cooly Jaffier Khan—Appointed Dewan of 
Bengal—Description ofthe offices of Nazim and of Dewan—Moor- 
shad Cooly enters with assiduity upon his employment—Dissentions 
bicweei him anl the pri i :e —The latter accused of attempting 
to assassinate the Dewan—The Dewan removes his residence to 
Mukhsoodabad—The emperor, displeased with the prince, orders 
him to quit Bengal, and to reside in Beh ir—The prince proceeds 
to Rajemahel, and afterwards to Patn^, where he establishes his 
residence, and gives his own name to that city—In consequence 
of the emperor’s orders, the English at Patna and Rajemahel are 
confined—The inhabitants Calcutta threatened—The Dewan 
demands the original firmans— The English, having lost theirs, 
are obliged to bribe the secretary—Benevolent conduct of the 
prince—The Dewan proceeds to court—Graciously received by 
the emperor—Re-appointed Dewan of the three provinces, and 
deputy of the prince in Bengal and Orissa—State of the English 
affairs in Bengal—Azeem Ooshan re-called to court—Death of the 
emperor Aurungzebe—Aazim Sh ih, the second son, mounts the 
throne, and marches towards Dehly—The price Azeem Ooshan 
arrives at Ag^a—Receives intelligence of the emperor’s death 
Endeavours to seize Agra for his father—Dis'ippoirted in getting 
the fort, but secures the district—Seizes the Bengal revenue— 
Levies an army—Meeting between him *and his father, Shah 
Aalum— he Governor delivers up the fort of Agra to the latter, 
who soon after matches to meet Aazim Shah—Battle between the 
brothers—Aazim Shah, and both his sons, killed—Shah A^lufti 
takes the title of Behadur Shah—Appoints his son, Azeem 
Ooshan, governor of the four provinces, ot Allahabad, Behar, 
Bengal and, Orissa ; but orders him to retain Moorshud Cooly 
Rhan as bis deputy ip the two latter provinces—The prince 
continues to reside at court, but appoints Syed Abdullah Khan 
to be bis deputy in Allahabad, and Syed Hussein Aly Khan 
to be bis deputy in Behar—Behadur Shah dies—Contest be¬ 
tween his four sons for the empire—Azeem Ooshan is killed, and 
Jehandar Shah succeeds to the throne. 
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It has been before stated, that when the emperor 
Aurungzebe, in the year iio8, heard of the insurrec- 

, tion in Bengal, he immediately appoint- 

mide governor, ^ * ‘ X ^ 

Azeem 'Jo han ed his grandson, Azeem Ooshan, 

. ^ second son of Rehadur Shah, to the 

A. D i696. ^ , 

government cf that province, i he 

prince was, at the period of his appointment, in the 

royal camp, then in the D‘kkan ; and as soon as he 

received the investiture of his office, marched with 

a select corps of 12, odd cavalry towards Allahabad: 

but as that pdrice will make a conspicuous figure 

in the sequel of this history, it is presumed that 

the following short account, given of him, and of 

the policy of Aurungzebe, by an eye-witness of the events, 

will not be deemed impertinent. 


Azeem Ooshan, the second son of Behadur 
Shah, was a statesman of winning m aimers. Aulumgeer 
(the emperor Aurungzebe) had always pursued the 
policy of encouraging his grandsons, and employing 
them in public affairs ; for as his sons were ambitious 
of great power, and at the head of armies, he thus 
prudently controlled them, by opposing to them 
rivals in their own families ; as Bedar Bukht to 
Aaz m Shah ; and Azeem Ooshan to Shah Aalum 
Behadur Shah, To Azeem Ooshan he had given the 
advantageous government of the three provinces of Ben¬ 
gal, Behar, and Orissa.”* 


Upon the prin:e’s arrival at Allahabad, he sent 


•Vide Memoirs of the Moghul Empire, b/ Eradut Khao. Scotfs 
History of the Dekkan^VoX, iV, 
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orders to the governor of Oiide immediately to join 
him with all his forces : he also issued his commands^, 
to all the zemindars in that neighbourhood, and to 
those of Benaras and Behar, to join his camp as 
soon as he should enter their respective territories, on 
his route to Bengal. 

When the prince arrived at Patna, he heard of 
the success of Zubberdust Khan ; and fearing that 
so active an officer would gather all the laurels 
before his arrival at the scene of action, and leave him 
nothing by which he might gain 
credit with the errxperor, he sent 
A. D, 1697. positive commands to the general not 
to risk another engagement until he should join him 
with his victorious army. Zubberdust Khan saw clearly 
the object of this order, and was much hurt at having his 
hands thus tied up ; but as the rainy season was just 
setting in, he cantoned his army in the vicinity of 
Burdwan, and waited pa'iently the arrival .of the 
prince, who also cantoned his army at Mongier, 
and did not advance to Burdwan till the end of the 
year. Upon the approach of the prince, Zubberdust 
Khan advanced several miles, to meet, and to pay 
his respects to, the grandson and re(>resentative of 
the emperor: but so cool and distant was the recep¬ 
tion he met with from his highness, that he resolved 
immediately to quit the army, and to proceed with 
his, father, the deposed governor, to court. 

Having delivered over the command of the troops, 
he made known his request to his royal highness ; who, 
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jealous of the fame that Zubberdust Khan had so 
A D 1698 justly acquired, was graciously pleased 
to comply with his wishes ; although, 
by so doing, he greatly reduced the strength of his 
own army ; as nearly 8000 of the best troops were 
the dependants, or followers, of the general and his 
father, and went away with him. 

The departure of Zubberdust Khan was a subject 
of great joy and exultation to the rebels; they 
dreaded the activity and courage of that officer ; and 
hoped to gain some advantage from the want of 
experience and local knowledge of the prince. Rehim 
Shah immediately sent directions to all his followers ; 
who, in order to conceal themselves, had dispersed 
in various parts of the country, to join him on a 
certain day. 

Thus while the prince was amusing himself at 
Burdwan, and receiving the congratulations of the 
zemindars and principal men of the province, the 
rebels again collected in great force; and had the 
audacity, not only to plunder the districts of 
Nuddeah and Hoogly, but to encamp within a few miles 
of Burdwan 

During the time the prince was at Burdwan, the 
Dutch Chief, of Chinsura, sent an agent to the camp ; 
who represented, that while his nation paid a duty 
of per cent, on all their commerce, the English 
only paid the petty sum of 3000 rupees per annum ; 
and therefore solicited that the Dutch might be put on 
the same footing. 
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As it was notorious that the prince was of a 
very indolent disposition, and would not give himself 
much trouble to ascertain the original cause of 
such a distinction ; and, that he had come into the 
province for the express purpose of amassing a 
fortune, in consequence of which no business could 
be transacted without a bribe, and that the judicious 
application of money might procure any favour ; the 
English also deputed, as their envoy, one of the most 
intelligent of the Company's servants, a Mr. Walsh, 
not only to oppose the intrigues of the Dutch, but 
to procure from his highness a grant of the villages 
of Chuttanutty, G^bindpore, and Calicotta ; also to 
demand restitution of the Company's property, which 
was taken from the rebels at Rajemahel, and 
detained by the Moghul general r he was further authoriz¬ 
ed to solicit a confirmation of the English privileges, 
by the prince's special Nishan, or order, for freedom of 
trade, without the payment of any dhties. 


Mr. Walsh arrived in the prince's camp, at Burdwan, 
in January ; but owing to the inter¬ 
ruption of business by the war against 
various other procrastinations, he did 
object of his mission till the month of 
July ; when, at length, by the payment 
tJJ of a considerable sum of money, th? 

leges, prince's order for the . purchase of the 

A. D. 1698. . , , , , 

lands was forwarded to Chuttanutty; 

but on being shewn to the zemindars of the three vil¬ 
lages, they refused to make over the lands, as the 


A. D. 1698. 

the rebels, and 
not effect the 
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order was not counter signed by the king’s Dewan, This 
circumstance caused a further delay ; and it was the 
end of the year before the business was settled to 
the satisfaction of the English : nor did they receive 
the prince’s order for freedom of trade till the month of 
January 1700.* 

From this digression we return to the account of 
the war, as given by the native historian. 

When Azeem Ooshan was informed of the proceed¬ 
ings of the rebels, instead of attacking them with vigour^ 
he had the weakness to send a letter to Rehim Shah, 
admonishing him to return to his duty, with a promise 
of forgiveness, and of being taken n to the royal favour 
if he complied. The rebel received the letter with hy¬ 
pocritical marks of respect; and returned a verbal 
message, *^that if the prince would send to him Khuaje 
Anvur, his chief counsellor, with assurances of safety^ 
he would come and pay his devoirs \o his royal high- 
ness.”t 

♦It was during this period that the great contest between the 
two English Companies took place in Bengal. The prince could 
not understand the subject, but took bribes from both parties : 
from the old Company he got 16,000 rupees ; and from the new, 
14,000. 

tGovernor Eyre, in his letter dated January 6, 1698,' state*, 

“it was reported that the prince sent the rebel Chief a pair of 
shackles and a sword, desiring him to take his choice : that 
the rebel took the sword; but sent a polite message 
to the prince, pointing out to him the great a^e of the em¬ 
peror, the contentions that must ensue upon hia-death, and the 
fivourable opportunity that was now presented to his highness, 
of securing for himself the rkh province of Bengal, by takigg 
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The prince, whose disposition was open and sincere, 
gave his enemy credit for an equal degree of candour ; 
and ordered Khuaje Anvur to proceed early the next 
morning to the Afghan camp, and bring the rebel Chief 
to his {.resence. The Khuaje reposing the same con¬ 
fidence as the prince did in the assurances of Rehim 
Shah, advanced, with a small party of attendants, to the 
boundaries of his camp ; and sent a message that he 
was there, ready to give him the required assurances of 
safety, and to conduct him to the presence of the prince. 

Whether Rehim Shah had changed his mind during 
the night, or wished to be more highly honoured in 
the sight of the followers, he insisted that the Jtvhuajc 
should come to his tent ; and there, in the presence of 
witnesses, repeat the prince’s invitation and assurances 
of safety. But the Khuaje, suspecting some treachery, 
declined going into the camp, and attempted to return 
home. He was ' pursued by a party of the Afghans : 
and after defending himself to the last extremity, he 
and all his attendants were cut to pieces. 

After this atrocious act of villainy, Rehim Shah, 
convinced that he had nothing to expect from the cle¬ 
mency of the prince, ordered his troops to mount, and 
to make a sudden and vigorous attack on the royal 
camp. 

The movement was executed with such rapidity, 
that Azeem Ooshan had barely time to mount his 

into his favour and service the Afghans, whose friendship he 
would find not less serviceable than their enmity would prove 
formidable.” East^India Records^ Vol, xix. page 253. 
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elephant before he was surrounded by a party •of the 
Afghans, headed by their Chief, Rehim Shah; and 
would certainly have been taken prisoner, had not a 
brave Arab officer, named Hamid Khan, called out, 
that he was the prince, and challenged the Afghan to 
single combait; at the same moment discharging an 
arrow, which penetrated the rebeFs side: a second 
arrow from his hand, wounded his antagonists horse in 
the head, who thereon reared up, and 
iifthrew his rider on the ground: the 

A. D. 1698, Arab instantly dismounted, and hav¬ 
ing cut ofi Rehim Shah’s head, held it 
up on the point of his lance. 

The Afghans, seeing the catastrophe of their Chief, 
were struck with panic, and fled on all sides. After 
which they offered to submit to the prince, provided he 
would take them into his service ; which being a'greed 
to, a general amnesty was passed, aitd peace restored to 
the harassed province. 

After this unexpected victory, the prince proceeded 
to the tomb of Shah Ibrah^’m Sukka,* in the vicinity of 
Burdwan ; and having returned thanks to the Almighty 
for his success, he ordered a large sum of money to be 
distributed, in alms, to the poor and religious persons 
who attended on the shrine of the saint. He then en¬ 
tered the city, and took up his residence in the fort, 

•This person was originally a water-carrier ; but having asso¬ 
ciated with the Soofies, he became a celebrated author of poem’s 
and relisrious works. After his death he was canonized, and his 
tomb is still resorted to by pilgrims. 
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which 5 t that period was considered a place of some 
strength. 

The prince continued to reside for a considerable 
time in Burdwan ; during which period he directed his 
attention to repairing the injuries that had been com¬ 
mitted by the rebels, and in bringing back the inhabi¬ 
tants of those districts, who had been conpelled to 
abandon their homes. He restored Juggut Roy, the 
son of the murdered Raja, to his zemindary of Bur¬ 
dwan ; and recompensed all those persons who, having 
remained firm in their allegiance, had b^en dispossessed 
of their lands by the rebels. For the brave Hamid 
Khan he procured, from the emperor, the title of Shum- 
shere Khan Behadur, and the office of Foujedar, 
or military commander, of the districts of Bun- 
dasil and Silhet : he also liberally rewarded all the 
other officers who had distinguished themselves 
on this occasion. During the period that Azeem Ooshan 
resided at Burdwan, he built, in that city, a public 
mosque : he also caused to be constructed, in Hoogly, 
a new bazar, to which he gave the name of Shah Gunge ; 
but the people, in compliment to him, called it Azeem 
Gunge. He regulated the customs of the port of Hoogly 
at two and a half per cent, on all goods belonging to 
Mohammedans ; but compelled the Hindoosjit to pay 
five, and the Christians three and a half ^er cent, on 
their merchandise. He also established the inland 
duties, called sair, upon various commodities passing 

•The English were exempted from this <futy, as they paid 
a specific sum annually. 
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from one place to another, in the interior of the co\intry. 
In short, the p ince devoted much of his time to the 
performance of the duties of his office, anS to the im¬ 
provement of the revenues. He also every day allotted 
several hours to the conversation of the learned and 
religious, and had frequently passages from the best 
authors read to him. He often visited the hermits 
and derveishes, and solicited their prayers lor his suc¬ 
cession to the throne. 

One day the prince sent his two sons, Kereem Ad- 
deen and Ferrokhsere, to visit a celebra- 

ceie^r!ud'D°ir* Soofy,* named Bayezid, and to re- 
vibh. quest that the holy man would take 

the truoble of coming to the palace. 
Upon their arrival near the saint's dwelling, Ferrokhsere 
alighted from his horse ; and approaching, in the most 
respectful manner, paid his compliments, and delivered 
his father's message, whilst the other brother scarcely 
deigned to re:urii the Soofy’s salutation. 

The saint was much irritated at the conduct of 
Kereem Addeen, and highly pleased by the humility of 
Ferrokhsere : he therefore took the latter by the hand, 
and, causing him to sit down beside him, blessed him, 
and said to him, “to you is this day given the empire 
of Hindoostan." He soon after arose, and accompanied 
the youths to the palace. 

When Azsem Ooshan was informed of the approach 
of the Soofy, he arose from his seat, and advanced to, 
meet him ; and after having raacte many apologies for 

* Hermit or Monk. There arc several orders of them. 
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the trouble he had given him, seated him on his own 
musnud. He shortly after communicated to the saint 
the object of^is wishes ; and supplicated his prayers, 
'that he might one day succeed to the throne. The 
saint with great dignity replied, “alas! what you desire 
has already been given to your son Ferrokhsere : the 
arrow of my prayer has been shot from the bow, and can¬ 
not be re-called,” He then arose, bade the prince adieu, 
and retired to his cell ; leaving Azeem Ooshan quite 
discomfited by his prediction, to which he gave much 
redit, and which, in the sequel, was realized. 


The villages of Chuttanutty, Govindpore, and Cali- 
cotta, which, in virtue of the prince’s Nishan, had been 
purchased from the zemindars, with their districts, ex¬ 
tended about three miles on the eastern side of the 
Bhaggarutty river, and about one mile inland. The 
latter of these villages takes its name from a temple 
dedicated to Oaly, the Hindoo goddess of time ; 
and from it the English called their town Calcutta. 


In the year 1699-1700, the factory of Calcutta, 
wn- which, in consequence of the fortifica- 

Cakutta.' tions that had been added to it during 

the rebellion, was dignified by the ap¬ 
pellation of a fortress, was named, in compliment to 
the king of England, Fort William : and, as a number 


of opulent natives, in consequen>-e of the security given 
to their property, and facility to their trade, had been 


induced to build houses in the town, and make it their 


residence, its prosperity excited the jealousy of the 
Foujedar of Hoogly, who, pretending that he should be 
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punished for suffering so many of the Moghul subjects 
to withdraw4hemselves from his jurisdiction, threatened 
to send a Cazy, or Mohammedan judge, and officers of 
the police, to administer justice amongst the natives 
living under the protection of the Ehglish flag: but as 
this measure would have submitted the English to the 
same inconveniences which they had formerly suffered 
at Hoogly, it was counteracted by a bribe sent to the 
prince, who forbad the governor of Hoogly from pro¬ 
ceeding in his intentions. By this constant attention 
to the accumulation of wealth, Azeem Ooshan is said 
to have carried with him, out of the province, three 
millions of pounds sterling in specie, and jewels to a 
very great amount. 

The prince, after a residence of nearly three years 
in Burdwan, having regulated the affairs of the western 
part of Bengal to his satisfaction, or- 
A. D. 1700-1. state-boSts which had been 

built during the government of Sultan Shujaa, to be 
collected in the vicinity of Hoogly ; and embarking at 
that place, proceeded with great pomp to Dacca, and 
to kopossession of the royal palace. 

By the advice of some narrow-sighted politician, 
the prince was induced, about this time, to adopt a 
measure which not only gave great disgust to the 
commercial part of the community, but drew on him 
the displeasure of the emperor x^urungzebe. 

The prince wished to become the sole merchant of 
all European and foreign goods brought to Bengal ; he 
therefore established agents at all the ports, with 
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authority to purchase the cargo of every ship that arrived, 
at a low price ; and afterwards retail the ^^oods to the 
merchants at a considerable profit. To this species of 
commerce was assigned the epithets of Soiidai Khas 
and Soudai Aam, special and general purchases. 

He also, in order to gain popularity with the Hin¬ 
doos, celebrated their holydays ; putting on yellow and 
rose-coloured garments, and entering into the sports 
which are practised on the anniversary of the return 
of sprine. 

When, through the medium of the newspapers, 
the emperor received information of the prince’s 
conduct, he wrote him, with his own hand, a letter 
replete with irony and sarcasm ; observing that a 
yellow turban, and rose-coloured garments, suited 
but ill with a beard of forty-six years’ growth. He 
also explained that the monopoly, which he had 

. ^ dignified with the name of Soudai 

A. D. 1701. 

Khas, was nothing less than indivi¬ 
dual insanity and public oppression and to evince 
to his subjects that he would not sanction any act 
of injustice, even by his sons or grandchildren, he 
struck off 500 horse from the prince’s military 
rank. 

The great confusion occasioned in India by the 
contest between the rival English Companies, and 
the depredations of the pirates, induced his majesty 
King William, in the year 1698-9, to depute Sir 
William Norris as his Ambassador to the court of 


#In Persian, Souda mtzxis traffic; but in Arabic, madness. 
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the emperor of Hindoostan. The object of this mission 
was to solicit firmans^ or privileges, for the English 
nation ; and to render the new, or English Company, 
its representative in India.* 

The ambassador landed at Masulipatam on the 
25ih of September 1699, where he was detained by 
various obstacles, arising chiefly from 
the jarring interests of two Com- 
ambassador to panics belonging to the same nation, 
Aumngzebe^9 folio iving year : 

and not being permitted to pursue 
his journey to the emperor’s camp by Golcondah, he 
^ ^ ^ proceeded by sea to Surat, and landed 

■ at that port on the loth of December ; 

but owing to the intrigues of Sir John Gayer, the 
agent of the old or London Company, the governor 
of Surat refused to receive Sir William Norris as the 
Ambassador of the English nation,' unless he could 
produce his credentials, signed by his Majesty. These 
having been produced, the ambassador landed, and was 
received by Sir Nicholas Waite, the Consul of the new 
Company, with great respect. 


On the 26th of January, the ambassador set out 
on his journey towards the emperor’s camp, with a 


retinue of sixty Europeans and 300 
A. D. 1700. natives.f On the 3rd of March he 

*See Bruces Annals of the East-India Company, A. D. 1698-9, 


fAn account of the procession, and list of the presents, may be 
found in Brucds Annals of the East-India Company, A. D. 1700-1, 
page 462. 


27 
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reached Brampare ; at which place it became ex¬ 
pedient to visit the Vizier Gazy Adde^n Khan, one 
of the Viziers who happened to be there. Sometime 
was spent in adjusting the ceremonies ; but the am¬ 
bassador, requiring to be admitted to a conference, 
preceded by drums, trumpets, &c. which the Vizier 
refused as being inconsistent with eastern usages on 
such occasions, the ambassador held this refusal to be 
derogatory from his dignity, and left Brampore with¬ 
out having any conference with the Vizier ; and on 
the 7th of April reached Pernalla, near which the 
camp of Aurungzebe was situated ; and as soon as he 
had notified his arrival, he was permitted to pitch his 
tents in the vicinity of the royal residence. 

On the 28th of April the ambassador obtained his 
first audience, and was most graciously received. He, 
in consequence, made an application to the emperor to 
issue firmans for freedom of trade to the new Com¬ 
pany. His majesty condescendingly premised that 
he would give orders to his Viziers on the subject. 
Sometime after, the ambassador had a second audience, 
and presented the emperor with 200 gold mo/iurs \ and 
the business seemed to be in a fair train of success, 
when intelligence arrived from Surat, that three Mo¬ 
ghul ships, coming from Mocha, had been captured by 
an English pirate: in consequence of this information, 
the Viziers demanded that the ambassador should not 
only give security for the return of these ships, but that 
he should guarantee the future safety of the Moghul 
commerce against pirates of every description. The 
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ambassador declined entering into this stipulation : and 
was thereon informed, that he knew his way back to 
England/' Considering this answer as a dismission 
from the courts Sir William Norris desired passes to be 
issued for his safe return to Surat; and on the morn^ 
ing of the Sth of November quitted the Moghul camp. 

Some efforts were made by the Viziers to induce the 
ambassador to alter his resolution ; and he was forcibly 
detained at Brampore, till a letter, and a sword, for th.e 
king of England, from Aurungzebe, arrived* 

On the yth January, Sir William Norris was permit- 

^ ted to continue his journey, and arriv- 

A. D. 1702, ^ ^ \ A .. 

ed at Surat on the 12th of Apru* 

On the 29th of the same month, he embarked on 

board the Scipio, and a few days afterwards sailed 

for England ; but died before the ship reached St 

Helena. • 

In consequence of the abrupt termination of the 
negociation, and the continued depredations of the 
pirates, the emperor was much incensed, and gave 
command that every European in his dominions should 
be seized, and thrown into prison.* 


*The failure of this embassy was its part, owing to the ani¬ 
mosity existing between the old and new Companies ; &li of which 
are fully detailed in Mr. Bfuce^s Annals ; and I hare therefore 
purposely avoided entering into any discussion on the subject. 
Happily for the repose of all parties, these difsentions were ter- 
minated by the union of the two Companies in 1702-3 ; but the 
adjustment of their respective affairs was not completed till the 
year 1708, when they took the title of The United CcmpetHjl 
Merchants trading tQ the East-Indies* 
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It now becomes requisite to relinquish, for a time, 
the affairs of the English, and of Azeem Ooshan ; and 
to introduce to the reader a character, 
shud^Coo^ly KhTn! who. in the sequel, will make a cons- 
picuous figure in the transactions of 
Bengal. This person was the son of a poor Brahman,♦ 
and during his youth, was purchased by a Persian mer¬ 
chant, named Hajy Shuffia, who took him to Ispahan; 
and, having circumcised him, changed his name to Mo- 
hamed Hady, and educated hi m as one of his own chil¬ 
dren. Upon the death of the merchant, his heirs manu¬ 
mitted the youth, and permitted him to proceed to the 
Dekkan ; where, soon after his arrival, he obtained an 
inferior employment in the service of Hajy Abdullah, 
Dewan (superintendent of the revenues) of Berar : in 
this situation he evinced such a knowledge of accounts, 
and expertness in business, that within a few years he 
was recommended to the emperor Aurungzebe, as a fit 
person to fill the office of Dewan of Hyderabad, then 
vacant : he was in consequence appointed to that office, 
and dignified with the title of Kar Tulb Khan. 

A continuation of the same line of conduct which 
had recommended him to the emperor, induced that mon¬ 
arch to nominate Kur Tulb Khan, in 
A. D. 1701. the year 1113, to the important office 
of Dewan of Bengal, with the title of Moorshud Cooly 


»See Muasir-al-Omrah. 
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Khan ; under which name he will be continued through¬ 
out this history.* 

During the despotic reign of Aurungxebe, the offices 
of Nazim (military governor) and Dewan were kept 
perfectly distinct : the business of the former was to 
defend and protect the country from foreign insult or 
domestic insurrections, and to enforce a strict 
obedience to the laws : to the latter was assigned the 
collection of the revenues, and the disbursements of all 
the requisite expenses.f He was, in a certain degree, 
subject to the orders of the Nazim ; being obliged to 
comply with all written orders, for money, from that 
officer, for the service of government: but the Nazim 
was responsible to the exchequer for any improper use 
of that pov/er : he received his regular salary from the 
Dewa^, and was not entitled to any further emolument 
from his office. These two c^fficers were, however, com¬ 
manded to consult with each other, ufK>n all important 
affairs : and to act in concert upon every public emer¬ 
gency, according to the regulations which from time to 
time were issued. 


Moorshud Cooly Khan, soon after his appointment, 
proceeded to Dacca, and entered with alacrity upon the 


^Bv Mr. Ormehe is called jaffier Khan ; and by Mr. Gladwin, 
and the translator of the Sier al Muhtakh^rccn^ sometimes Jaffier 
Khan, and other times Moorshud Cooly. But as a second Jaffier 
Khan will appear in the pages of this History, I have thought it 
better to let him retain the title of Moorshud Cooly Khan 
throughout. 

tA copy of the Dewan’s commission may be found in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the 3rd volume of Dout/s History of Hindoostan^ 
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business of his office. He found that the country was 
^ ^ rich and productive, but that the public 

1701 2. revenue had been absorbed in impro¬ 
per channels. He therefore appointed his own collec¬ 
tors to the different districts ; and in a short period 
ascertained that the revenue of Bengal amounted to 
one crore (ten millions) of rupees. 

During the superintendence of former Dewans, the 
greater part of Bengal had, from the idea of its being an 
unhealthy and unproductive country, been made over to 
military jagierders and only a small proportion of it re¬ 
mained under the immediate control of the exchequer : 
its revenue therefore had not even sufficed to pay the 
Nazim, and military and civil establishment's ; in the 
consequence of which, money was frequently dirawiy/rom 
other Soubahs, to liquidate the debts of Bengal The 
first act of Moorshud Cooly'^;^ authority was, to request 
the emperor to cancel all the jagiers of Bengal ; and to 
assign to the officers lands in Orissa, and other districts ; 
where the hand of authority, aided by private influence 
and superintendence, was required to enforce the collec¬ 
tions. 

His suggestions were readily attended to ; and all 
the assignments on lands, except the stipends of the 
Nizamut and Dewany, were transferred to Orissa. By 
this means the whole of the zemindars, or Hindoo land¬ 
holders, were placed under the immediate control of the 
Dewan, who, by his authority, enforced a very consider- 

# Possessors of lands, held by assignment from the crown for 
particular services. 
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able rise on their rents, and thereby much augmented 
the revenue of the state. 

This conduct acquired for MoorshudCooIy Khan great 
celebrity at court ; but the haughty spirit of the prince 

. Azeem Ooshan, could ill brook the 

A. D. 1702. . 

constant interference, m all pecuniary 

transactions, of the Dewan, and his frequent opposition 
to his royal highness’ commands. Beside these causes, 
the prince was exceedingly jealous of the high favour 
in which Moorshud Cooly stood with the emperor ; and 
the courtiers and favourites of the prince, whose, extra¬ 
vagance, or assumed powers, were constantly controlled 
by the Dewan, fanned the flame, and added fuel to his 
already exasperated temper: Azeem Ooshan was there¬ 
fore exceedingly anxious to get rid of his arrival, if it 
could be effected without risking the displeasure of the 
emperor. 


As in the east there have been at all times found 
people ready to commit the most daring acts, or to 
perpetrate the most atrocious murders, when supported 
by the hand of power, or bribed by the temptation of 
wealth ; an officer, named Abdal Vahid, commanding a 
long-established corps of horse, called Nukedy, who 
were entitled to their pay monthly from the treasury, 
and therefore looked with contempt on the other troops 
paid by assignments on the zeminders, 
A. D. i702'3. —were, besides, noted for 

their insolence and contempt of all authority,— proposed 
to the prince to assassinate the Dewan, if he would en¬ 
sure to him, or to his heirs, a large sum of money. The 
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offer having; been accepted, Abdal Vahid ordered his 
men to waylay the Dewan, the next time he came to pay 
his respects to the prince. 

An opportunity soon after offered : the Dewan, who 
was never deficient in etiquette and respect to the vice¬ 
roy, left his house one morning, to pay his obeisance 
at the palace ; but before he had gotten half way his re¬ 
tinue was stopped in the street by a large body of the 
Nukedy regiment, who, in a clamorous manner, de¬ 
manded their pay. The Dewan, who always went abroad 
well armed, and was attended by a considerable num¬ 
ber of armed followers, immediately jumped out of his 
palanquine ; and, drawing his sword, commanded his 
attendants to clear the road, and drive those fellows 
away. The Nukedies, seeing his resolution and firm¬ 
ness, shrunk back, and allowed him to proceed un¬ 
molested to the palace where, as soon as he entered, 
he loudly accused the prince of being the author of this 
conspiracy. He then seated himself, in a rude and in¬ 
decorous manner, opposite to him ; and putting his 
hand to his dagger, said, *‘if you want my life, here let 
us try the contest: if otherwise, take care that nothing 
of this kind ever again occurs.” 

The prince alarmed by his threats, and dreading the 
severe justice of the emperor, was very much agitated ; 
and after protesting his innocence in the most solemn 
manner, sent for Abdal Vahid, and severely reprimand¬ 
ed him for the flagitious conduct of his men, threaten- 

*This building, called the Pooshteh, is still in existence^ arwi 
is inhabited by the chief Civil servant at Dacca. 
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ing him with the severest marks of his displeasure if 
they were ever again guilty of such disorderly behaviour : 
these excuses did not, however, satisfy the Dewaii ; he 
proceeded immediately to the public hall of audience, 
and, having sent for Abdal Vahid, examined into 
the arrears due to the corps ; and, after giving him an 
assignment, for the am ount, on one of the zemindars, 
discharged him and his regiment from the imperial 
service. 

Moorshud Cooly then returned home ; and having 
drawn out a statement of all the circumstances, had it 
authenticated by the signatures of the public officers ; 

A D I 02 forwarded it, wi^h a representa- 

^ ^ tion from himself, to tU emperor. 

After acting in so spirited and independent a manner, 
Moorshud Cooly deemed it unadvisable to remain in the 
same place with the prince ; and having consulted 
with his friends on the most advantageous situation, 
he resolved to fix his residence at Mukhsoosabad, as 
being nearly in the centre of the province, and equally 
convenient for collecting the rev<“nues from all parts. 
Having decided on this measure, he left Dacca without 
taking leave of the viceroy : and carrying with him all 
the public officers attached to the Dewany, proceeded 
to Mukhsoosabad ; the name of which, in order to com¬ 
memorate this event, he some years afterwards changed 
to Moorshudabad ; thus to hand down his own name 
to posterity. 

When the well-authenticated statement of the distur¬ 
bance at Dacca, and the attempt on the life of the 
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Dewan, reached the emperor, who was then in the 
Dekkan, he sent an order to Azeem Ooshan, severely 
reprimanding him; and threatening him, that if the 
smallest injury was offered, either to the person or to 
the property of Moorshud Cooly Khan, he, although 
his grandchild, should be answerable for it. He fur¬ 
ther commanded the prince immediately to quit Ben¬ 
gal, and to fix his residence in the province of Behar. 

Azeem Ooshan knew too well the arbitrary disposi¬ 
tion of his grandfather to attempt any 
A. D. 1703. ... ... 

justification of his conduct, or to pro¬ 
crastinate his departure: he therefore appointed his 
second son, Ferrokhsere, under the superintendence of 
Ser Balund Khan, to be his deputy in Dacca ; and 
embarking with the remainder of his family, and all 
the public officers, on board the government boats, 
proceeded to Rajemahel, and took possession of Sultan 
Shujaa’s palace. The air of that place, however, not 
agreeing with his family, he sometime after removed 
at Patna, the castle and fortification of which he re¬ 
paired, and, by permission of the emperor, changed the 
name of the city to Azeemabad ; by which appellation 
it is still distinguished by all the followers of Moham¬ 
med, 

It has been before stated, that, on the abrupt ter¬ 
mination of Sir William Norris’ embassy, the emperor 
had issued orders to seize, and confine every European 
in his dominions: in consequence of which, in the 
month of February 1702, the whole of the English settled 
at Patna and Rajemahel, with all their effects, were 
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seized, to make good the damages done by the 
pirates : the amount of the property, however, proving 
inconsiderable, the Company's servants were confined 
for fifty-one days in the public jail, but were afterwards 
liberated on their parole. On the 30th of March the 
order was extended to all the European factories ; and 
the loss of the English Company, on this occasion 
amounted to sixty-two thousand rupees. In this month 
also, the Foujedar of Hoogly issued an order to 
seize all the Company’s effects at Calcutta ; but the 
President, Mr. Beard, having previous notice of his in¬ 
tentions, had so well prepared for his defence, that the 
Foujedar hesitated to attack the factory ; and, by the 
private intervention of the prince, who durst not openly 
oppose the emperor’s commands, at length desisted 
from his intentions. He, however, seized upon all the 
goods belonging to the Company which were coming 
down the river to Calcutta ; but the spirited conduct 
of the English, on this occasion, by preventing any of 
the Moghul ships from passing down the river, obliged 
him to release the property. 

During the whole of this business, the prince Azeem 
Ooshan envinced the greatest moderation ; and would 
not have carried into effect the orders of the emperor, 
had he not been goaded thereto by the imperial 
Dewan. In the month of October, he sent orders to 
liberate the company’s agents confined at Rajemahel, 
and directed that they should be permitted to proceed 
to Calcutta ; shortly after which an order arrived from 
court to take off the embargo on trade. On this occasion 
the Dewan relaxed in his severity, and offered freedom of 
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trade to all the Europeans, provided they would make 
him and the prince handsome presents ; which the 
English refused. The Dewan, however, insisted upon 
the agents of the three European nations producing 
the original firmans upon which they claimed their 
privileges. The Dutch and French produced theirs; 
but the firman of Sultan Shujaa, having been lost, 
by one of the English agents in going to Madras, 
forty years before, the English were obliged to 
bribe the Dewan's secretary to let the matter drop. 

Moorshud Cooly KHan, having fixed his residence 
at Mukhsoosabad, assembled there all the public 
officers of his department ; and at the end of the year, 
having made up his accounts, in which was clearly 
exhibited the great increase he had made to the 
revenue of the provinces, prepared to set out for 
court, in order personally to lay them before the 
emperor : on presenting the papers, however, to the 
two Canoungoes,* whose counter-signatures were 
requisite for their being audited in the imperial 
exchequer, one of them, named Dherp Narain, refused 
A D 1703 4 signature, unless bribed by a 

present of three lacs of rupees ; but 
the Dewan, conscious of the accuracy of his state¬ 
ment, refused his demand; and having obtained the 
signature of the other Canoungoe, notwithstanding 
bis being on bad terms with the prince, proceeded 
to the imperial camp in the Dekkan ; and, having 

• Officers in the revenue department, subordinate to the 
Dewan. The word meaDS, littcrally, Explainer of the Regula¬ 
tions. 
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first presented the emperor and his ministers with 
a very large sum of money, and a number of 
curiosities brought from Bengal, he then submitted 
his accounts to the imperial exchequer : they were 
immediately audited by the Vizier, and much credit 
given to him for his exertions. He was, in consequence 
dignified by the emperor with a dress of honour, 
standards, and kettle-drums; and re-appointed to 
Bengal, as Dewan of the three provinces, and 
deputy Nazim to the prince in the provinces of Bengal 
and Orissa. This circumstance gave great offence to 
Azeem Ooshan ; but knowing the despotic temper 
of his grandfather, he could only repine in silence. 
In the year 1705-6, the union of the two East- 
India Companies having been nearly 
completed, the whole of the united 
property was deposited in Fort 
William ; the garrison of which was 
to the number of one hundred and thirty 
European soldiers ; and a number of guns were mounted 
on the works. This display of strength does not 
appear to have given any offence to the Moghul gov¬ 
ernment ; but it inspired the native merchants with con¬ 
fidence, and induced many of them to go and settle in 
C'^lcutta ; which, in consequence, had become a regular 
and populous town, and produced a considerable re¬ 
venue ; and, being rendered indepen¬ 
dent of Madras, by the Company, rose 
highly in the estimation of the commercial world. 
Such was the state of affairs in Bengal, when, the 
great age and bodily infirmities of the emperor 


State of English af¬ 
fairs in Bengal, 

A. D. 1705-6. 


augmented 


A. D. 1706. 
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Aurung:^ebet having given rise to many intrigues for 
the succession to the empire, Sultan Mohammed 
Aazim, who for a short time governed Bengal, and 
who,, although only the second surviving son of 
Aurungzebe, openly laid claim to the throne, and 
was, in fact, the favourite and intended heir of his 
father, being jealous of the great wealth possessed 
by his nephew, the prince Azeem Ooshan, and the 
power which the government of the eastern provinces 
. - , threw into his hands, procured his 

re-called. recall ; and that prince, a few months 

before the death of the emperor, 
having appointed his own son, Ferrokhsere, to be 
his representative in Bengal and Orissa, and Ser 
Baiund Khan to be deputy-governor of Behar, proceed¬ 
ed towards court 


Although the connection between Azeem Ooshan 
and the history of Bengal terminates with his depar¬ 
ture from Patna ; yet as the fate of that prince is not 
recorded in any regular history of India, it is pre¬ 
sumed that an account of it will not be considered as 
uninteresting in this placCr 

The emperor Aurungzebe Aalumgeer departed this 
life on the 28th of Zykaad (nth month), of the 
year of the Hejira 1118, in his camp, in the vicinity 

* This monarch’s title was properly Aulmn^ec} (Conq ier-ir 
of the World); but as he is better known in Europe’by 

tke appellation he bore as prince, it is retained in this 
History.. 
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Death of Aurung- Ahmednagur,♦ aged ninety-one 

2cbe, Feb, 21,1707, years and thirteen days; having vef- ' 
bally made a division of his empire 
amongst his three sons. To the eldest, Mohammed 
Muazim, he assigned the Provinces of Cabul, Lahore, 
and Moultan; to the second, Mohammed Aazim 
(then called Aazim Shah,) he gave the central parts of 
Hindoostan; and to the younger, Kam Bukhsh, the 
provinces of the South, or Dekkan, 

The day after the death of the emperor, his second 
son, Aazim Shah, entered the imperial camp, and took 
possession of the royal tents and trea- 

Aazim Shah 

mounts the throne sures ; and, as soon as the funeral rites 
of Hindoostan. performed, he mounted the throne 

and gave audience to all the nobility, and officers 
of the army. He confirmed all the ministers of the late 
reign in their appointments ; and, jhortly afterwards, 
.commenced his march towards Dehly, in order to 
secure the capital against his elder brother. 

The prince Azeem Ooshan, who had, by the em¬ 
peror's orders, left his government of Bengal to pro¬ 
ceed to the presence, had taken the precaution to bring 
with him a considerable detachment of his best troops, 
and had reached the vicinity of Agra when he heard of 
his grandfather's decease; upon which event, he 
marched, with all expedition, to secure that city 
for his father Mohammed Muazim, th en known b y the 

Taken by General Wellesley during the late ^Mahratta 
war. The emperor was buried there, close to the tomb of a 
Saint named Zienal Abedeen. 
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title of Shah Aalum ; but the governor of the province 
of Agra, having united his daughter in marriage to the 
son of the prince Aazim Shah, resolved to oppose him ; 
and in order to impede his progress, sunk all the boats 
in the river Jumna, and erected batteries at the neigh¬ 
bouring fords. His efforts were, however, unavailing ; 
for Azeem Ooshan, having marched some distance up 
the banks of the river, crossed it, and, in a general 
engagement, defeated and took the governor prisoner ; 
by which event, although he could not obtain posses¬ 
sion of the fort, he became master of the province, 
through which all the contending armies must pass. 
A short time after this event, having obtained intelli¬ 
gence that a convoy, with the year's revenue of Bengal, 
amounting to one crore of rupees (1,250,000/.) was ad¬ 
vancing towards Agra, he sent off a detachment of 
cavalry, and suceeded in seizing it ; which circumstance 
proved, in the sequel, of the greatest importance to the 
success of his father. 

Azeem Ooshan, having, besides, brought with him 
the immense sum of nearly eight crores of rupees^^ 
from Bengal, immediately commenced levying troops ; 
and upon the arrival of his father at Agra, mustered 
before him 300,00 well mounted cavalry.f Although 
Bakir Khan, the governor of the citadel of Agra, had 

♦ A crore is roo lacs, or to 000,000. 

t It may not be unnecessary here to remark, that the soldiers, 
under the native princes of India, furnished -their own horses and 
arms ; and that a number of them were always ready to join the 
standard of any person who could pay them. 
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•'efused to deliver it up to Azeem Ooshan, he did not 
hesitate a moment to send the keys to Shah Aalum, 
who, as the eldest son, he considered the legitimate 
heir to the empire. 

The possession of that fortress was of the utmost 
consequence to Shah Aalum ; as it not only afforded 
him a place of refuqe for his family, but contained the 
whole of Shah Jehan’s treasures, with warlik store of 
every kind ; by the means of which he speedily refit¬ 
ted his army, and advanced to meet his rival and 
brother, the prince Aazim Shah. 

The contending armies met on the plains of Jajoo, 
not many miles distant from Agra ; and as the com¬ 
mand of the first line, which bore the burnt of the 
battle, was entrusted to Azeem Ooshan, much of the 
success of the day may be attributed to his exertions. 

The result was. the total defeat of Aazim Shah’s 


Shah Aalum de¬ 
feats his brother ; 
June [707 ; and 
takes the title of 
Hehadur Shah. 


army, and the deatFi of himself and 
his two sons, Bedar Bukht and Vala 
Jah.* This event occurred on the 
iith of the month of Rubby-al-Avul 


1119. 

After this victory, Shah Aalum returned to Agra, 
and as.sumed the title of Behadur Shah ; and as a 
oroof of his sense of the assistance he had received 


♦These events are recorded in the Muntakhub al Lebab of 
Khafy -^iChan, the Sicr Mutakhereen of Syed Ghoolam Hussein, 
and Memoirs of the Moghul empire, by Eradnt Khan. For the 
latter work, which is the best, see Scolfs History of the Dekkan^ 
in which the description of this battle will amuse every military 
reader. 


28 
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from his son Azeem Ooshan, re-appointed him governor 

^ ^ ^ of the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 

re-appointed gov- Orissa, to which was added the 

ernor of the three province of Allahabad ; but as the 
provinces. 

emperor was desirous of retaining him 
near his person, during the war against his own 
younger brother, Khan Bukhsh, he directed him to 
confirm Moorshud Cooly Jaffier Khan as his deputy in 
Bengal and Orissa ; and to appoint such persons as he 
most esteemed, to be his deputies in the other provinces. 
This circumstance enabled the prince handsomely to 
reward two noblemen who had been useful to him on 
various occasions, and had particularly distinguished 
themselves in the late engagement. These two per¬ 
sons were brothers, and boasted the honour of beincr 
descended from the Arabian prophet. To the eldest, 
named Syed Abdullah Khan, he gave the government 
of Allahabad ; and to the younger, Syed Hussein Aly 
Khan, that of Behar. After these arrangements, the 
prince constantly attended at court; and, by his abi¬ 
lities and suavity of manners, gained a great influence 
over the mind of his father. 

In the year 1124, the emperor, who was then at 
Lahore, was taken ill of a fever, which 
affected his brain, and rendered him 
totally incapable of business: and as his eldest son 
Moizaddeen, had for some time declined coming to 
court, on account of the preference which his father 
gave to Azeem Ooshan, all the affairs of the empire 
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Death of 
dur Shah, 


Beha- 


were, for some time, transacted by the 
prince; which circumstance enabled 
him, upon the death of Behadur Shah, 
to take possession of the royal treasure, jewels, and 
artillery, and to mount the throne. But having, by his 
pride and petulance, given offence to Zoolfecar Khan, 
the Ameer-al-Omrah, and other officers, they took part 
with his three brothers.* 


At this time the whole of the imperial army was 

Contest between encamped in the vicinity of Lahore; 
his sons for the the emperor’s tents were upon one 
side of the river (Ravy), and those 
of Azeem Ooshan upon the opposite bank; but 
a constant communication was kept up between both, 
by means of boats : and as soon as the emperor died, 
Azeem Ooshan took possession of the imperial tents, 
The ground of encampment of the three other princes 
was between the emperor's tents and the town. 

Had Azeem Ooshan acted with promptitude, and 
immediately attacked his brothers, he would have 
probably been successful ; but hoping that the 
army, finding he was in possession of the treasure and 
artillery, would flock to his standard, he resolved to 
remain on the defensive ; and gave orders to have his 
camp entrenched. 

While Azeem Ooshan thus flattered himself with an 
easy conquest, the three brothers, by che advice of the 
Ameer-ul-Omrah, drew several large Pieces of artillery 

♦Their names were, Moizaddeen, Jehan Shah, and Ruffia 
Ooshao. 
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from the fort, and encamped their united forces in one 
line, making the city their defence to the rear. 

In this situation affairs remained for four days ; 
during which heavy cannonade was kept up on both 
sides ; but the advantage being manifestly on the part 
of the three brothers, and the troops of Azeem Ooshan 
beginning to desert, he found it requisite to alter his 
plan ; and on the fifth morning marched from his camp, 
resolved to conquer, or to die. 

As previous to this time most of the experienced 
generals had left him, the troops were drawn out without 
any proper arrangement; the artillery were placed in 
such a situation as to be perfectly useless, and were not 
supported by any body of regular troops. Kereem 
Addeen, the eldest son of the prince, who was the 
nominal commander of the first line, remained in the 
reserve with his father ; and none of the officers knew 
to whom they should apply for orders. 

In the mean time the enemy advanced slowly’ but 
in regular order, towards Azeem Ooshan, whose ternfi- 
cd troops began to disperse. The misguided, but 
truly brave prince, when he saw his fortune thus ad¬ 
verse, (though he might have saved himself by quitting 
his elephant, and mounting a fleet horse, which would 
carried him back to Bengal,) disdained the proposition, 
which had been suggested to him by Ameen Addowleh, 
one of his attached friends ; and continuing to 
advance, although nearly abandoned by all his troops, 
his elephant driver was killed by a musquet shot; and 
the animal, having been severely wounded by a . can¬ 
non-ball, became furious, and, rushing to the steep 
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bank of the Ravy, precipitated himself and rnaster into 
the stream. Tlie dead body of the elephant was again 
found, but no trace of the prince was eve** discovered ; 
and for a time it was hoped, by his friends, that he 
had escaped. Such is the account given, both in the 
Sier al Mutakhereen, and the Muntakhub al Lebab ; 

but by Eradut Khan^s statement, the 
kUled™ body of Azeem Ooshan was found on 

Pl! D. 1712. the field of battle, covered with 
wounds, and delivered to his brothers. 
Mohammed Kereem, the eldest son of the prince, was 
made prisoner, and put to death by order of his uncle 
Moizaddeen, who had then assumed the title of Jehan- 
dar Shah, These events occurred in the end of Suffer 
(second month) of the year 1124, 

Such was the catastrophe of the unfortunate prince 
Azeem Ooshan, who for eleven years governed the 
provinces of Behar and Bengal with much tolerance 
and moderation; and which conduct, contrasted with 
that of his successor, places his character in a very fa¬ 
vourable point of view. It may, however, be remarked, 
that the princes of the house of Timour have evinced 
in India a mildness of disposition not corresponding 
with the idea we have of Tartars ; and, that the epithet 
of “ cruel despot’* has not been applicable to any of 
that family: for although Aurungzebe was a bigot, 
and persecuted the Hindoos, it may be doubted whe¬ 
ther he was naturally of a cruel disposition : at all 
events, his countrymen entirely acquit him on the 
score of the murder of his brothers, as an act of self- 
preservation : and it has been justly observed, by a 
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native of India, “ that princes should not be judged of 
by the rules of common life.”'*^ 


NUWAB MOORSHUD COOLY, MUTIMUN AL 
MOOLK, ALA ADDOWLEH, JAFFIER 
KHAN NESEERY, NASIR JUNG. 


Continuation of the history of Moorshud CooF Jaffier Khan- 
On his return to Bengal, changes the’name of Mukhsoosabad 
to MoorshuHabad—The English obtain permission to establish 
a factory at Cossimbazar—The Nuwab appoints depntv dewans 
of Bengal and Orrisa—Establish'*s a new system of politv with 
respect to the zemindars—Takes the land entirely out of their 
hands, and appoints his own r'ollectors of the revenue—The 
Rajas of Bheerbhoom and Bishenpore exempted from these regu¬ 
lations—The Raja of Tipperah and Cooch Behar agree to pay 
tribute—The Nuwab •'revenges himself on Dherp Naram, one of 
the imperial Canoungoes—Promotes the son of the deceased— 
Represents to the emperor the impolicy of the Foujedar of Hoogly 
being independent of his authority—Ordered to appoint an officer 
of his own to that office—Nominates Wullee Beg—The deposed 
Foujedar refu‘;es to leave behind his Peishkar- -A dispute takes 
pHce—Zyn Addeen is assisted by the French and Dutch— 
The Nuwab sends a force, under Dilput Sing, to establish his 
officer—An accidental shot kills Dilput Sing—The insurgents 
drive the Nuwab’s troops into the town, and march off towards 
Dehly—The Nuwab, some time after, take's revenge on the Peish¬ 
kar—Reduces the military establishment—Preserves great dignity 
in bis court—Impartial in his conduct, butTprefers the Hindoos as 
men of business—One of his principal collectors commits suicide 


* See Mirza Abu Taleb’s Travels. 
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—Various instances of the NuwaVs crueltv in enforcing the 
collections—Observes great regularity in remitting the revenues— 
Jealous of any interference with the subordinate appointments 
in Bengal—Shews great partiality to Sief Khan, Foujedar of 
Purneah—Neglects Aboo Turab, the Foujedar, of Bhoosnah, 
who is in consequence murdered—The Nuwab inflicts 
severe punishment on the rebels—Account of the prince 
Ferrokhsere—Applies to the Nuwab for assistance—is refused— 
quits Moorshudabad, and proceeds to Patna—His cause espoused 
by Syed, Hussein Aly, the governor of Behar, who writes to 
Abdullah Khan, governor of Allahabad, and prevails upon him 
to join in the rebellion—Abdullah, in consequence, seizes upon 
theye'^r’s coUecttons of Bengal, and levies troops—The emperor 
supersedes Abdullah, and sends an army to disposses him—The 
troops of Abdullah attack and defeat the royal army—Ferrokhsere 
marches from Patna, andjarrives at Allahabad, where he musters 
his army—Advances to Cudgwa—defeats the royal army—pro¬ 
ceeds towards Agra—engages the imperial forces commanded by 
the emperor in person—Hussein Aly Khan severely wonnded in 
the engagement—Jehandar Shah escapes to Dehly—is seizsd and 
confined bv Assud ad Dowlah, the Vizier—Ferrokhsere pro¬ 
claimed emperor—proceeds to Dehly- causes JehdnHar Shah 
to be put to death—takes possession of the kingdom— 
Affairs of Bengal resumed—Rasheed Khan, a favourite 
of the prince, attempts to seize on the province of 
Bengal—Moorshud Cooly opposes, defeats, and kills Rasheed 
Khan—Confirmed in his government—Appoints his grandson 
deputy Dewan of Bengal—Sets aside the Privileges of the 
English—They send an embassy to Dehly, to complain of-jhis 
conduct—Proceedings of the embassy—Obtains various firmans 
from the emperor—Returns to Calcutta—The Nuwab refuses 
to comply with some of the articles of the emperor’s firman, and 
disputes with the English on the meaning of some of the other 
clauses—The English affairs prosperous—The Nuwab obtains 
the government of Behar, in addition to that of Bengal and 
Orissa—Death of Ferrokhsere—Moorshud Cooly confirmed in 
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his government by the emperor Vrohammed Shah—Two of the 
zemindars of Bengal raise an insurrection—-are seized, and con¬ 
fined for life—Anecdotes of the severity of Moorshud Coolv 
Khan—His justice, religion, charity, police, loyalty, abstemious¬ 
ness, learning, impartiality—Specimen of Mohammedan bigotry 
—The Nuwab orders his tomb to be built—Endeavours to 
secure the succession for his grandson Ser Afraz Khan— 
Opposed by his son-in-law, and the Ameer-al-Omrah, Khan 
Dowran—The Nuwib appoints his grandson his heir and succes- 
sor—Dies—His son-in-law, Shujaa Addeen Khan, takes posses¬ 
sion of the government. 

It was thought proper, in the foregoing chapter, 
not to interrupt the narrative of events ; but to accom-' 
pany the prince Azeem Ooshan to the end of his career. 
—We now return to the affairs of Bengal. 

It has been mentioned, in page 406, that Moorshud 
Cooly Khan, the Dewan, having waited upon the 
^ ^ ^ emperor Aurungzebe, at his camp 

in the Dekkan, had been most gracious¬ 
ly received by that monarch ; and, in reward for his 
services, had been re-appointed Dewan of Bengal and 
Orissa, in his own right ; and Deputy Nazim or gover* 
nor of the two provinces, on the part of the prince 
Azeem Ooshan. He was also honoured with the lofty 
titles of Nuwab Moorshud Cooly, Mutimun al 
Moolk, Ala Addowaleh, Jafifier Khan Neseery, Nasir 
Jung. 

The first act of the Nuwab, on his return to Bengal 
was to change the name of the city of Mukhsoosabad 
to Moorshudabad ; and, by establishing in it the mint„ 
and by erecting a palace and other public offices. 
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of government, to render it the capital of the 
province. 

We accordingly find, that, in the year 1118, the 
Knglish East-India Company was induced to pay 
A D 1706 25.000 rupees, for permission to 

establish a factory at Cossimbazar, 
in the vicinity of the new city, for the convenience 
of having the bullion, which they sent from Europe, 
coined into rupees at the mint. 

In this year, also, the departure of the prince 
Azeem Ooshan from Behar threw the whole of the 
authority into the hands of the Nuwab, and gave 
him the unlimited control over the three provinces : 
for although the prince appointed his son Ferrokhsere 
(afterwards emperor), to be his representative in 
Bengal, it does not appear that he was authorized to 
do so by the emperor ; and the Dewan paid little 
attention to his nomination. 

When, after the succession of Behadur Shah, he 
was confirmed in the appointment of deputy Nazim, 
by which the offices of Dewan and Nazim, (which 
from the reign of Akbar had been separated) were 
now, by the absence of the prince, united in Lis 
person, he appointed Syed Ikram Khan to be his 
deputy Dewan over the province of Bengal ; and 
his son-in-law, Shujaa Addeen Mohammed Khan, to 
be his deputy Dewan in Orissa: he at the same time 
appointed Bhooput Roy, and Keisor Roy, two Brahmans, 
probably relations of his own, to confidential situations, 
the first, secretary to the treasury; and the latter 
his private secretary. He also annexed the district 
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of Midnapore to Bengal, although it had always 
before constituted a part of Orissa. 

He now commenced to put in practice a system 
of the greatest oppression upon the zemindars, or 
Hindoo landholders ; which, although it much augment¬ 
ed the revenue of the state, rendered his name dreaded 
and detested throughout the provinces. 

In order to make a full investigation of the value 
of the lands, he placed the principal zemindars in 
close confinement, and gave the collection into the 
hands of expert Aumils, or collectors, who received 
the assessments from the farmers, and paid the amount 
A D 1707 8 public treasury. He also 

ordered the whole of the lands to 
be re-measured ; and having ascertained the quantity 
of fallow and waste ground belonging to every village, 
he caused a considerable proportion of it to be 
brought into cultivation ; for which purpose the 
collectors were authorized to make advances of money 
to the lower order of husbandmen, to purchase stock, 
and to reimburse themselves, by a certain portion of 
the produce. 

When he had thus entirely dispossessed the zemin¬ 
dars of all interference in the collection, he assign¬ 
ed to them an allowance, either in land or money, 
for the subsistence of their families, called nankar ; to 
which was added the privilege of hunting, of cutting 
wood in the forests, and of fishing in the lakes and 
rivers : these immunities are called bunkar and jiilkar.* 

# The literal meaning of these three words is, the business 
of bread, wood, and water 
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The only persons who were exempted from these 
despotic regulations were the zemindars of Bheerbhoom 
and Bishenpore. The first was a popular and virtuous 
character, named Assud Allah, an Afghan Chie^, who, 
with his followers, undertook to defend this territory 
against the wild mountaineers of Jarcund. This person 
dedicated half his income to charitable purposes, either 
in supporting the religious and learned, or in relieving 
the distresses of the poor and needy : he was bes'des 
attentive to all the duties of his religion, and deviated 
not from the ordinances of the law. To have attacked 
such a character would have exposed the Nuwab to 
great opprobrium, and would have incited against him 
the popular clamour ; and possibly would have injured 
him in the esteem of every devout Mussulman. 

The other zemindar owed his security to the nature 
of his country, which was full of woods, and adjoining 
to the mountains of Jarcund, whither^ upon any inva¬ 
sion of the district, he retired to places inaccessible to 
his pursuers, and annoyed them severely in their re¬ 
treat : the country was besides unproductive ; and the 
expenses of collection, and of maintaining it, would 
have exceeded the amount of the revenue. 

These two zemindars, therefore, having refused the 
summons to attend at the court of Mooshrudabad, were 
permitted to remain on their own estates, on condition 
of regularly remitting their assessment, through an 
agent stationed at Moorshudabad. 

The Rajas of Tipp^rah, Cooch Behar, and Assam, 
whose countries, although they had been overrun by 
the Mohammedan arms, had never been perfectly sub-. 
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dued, and who therefore continued to spread the um¬ 
brella of independence, and to stamp the coin in their 
own names, were so impressed with the idea of the 
power and abilities of Moorshud Cooly Khan, that they 
forwarded to him valuable presents, consisting of 
elephants, wrought and unwrought ivory, musk, amber, 
and various other articles, in token of their submission : 
in return for which, the Nuwab sent them khelaats, or 
honorary dresses, by the receipt and putting on of 
which they acknowledged his superiority. This in¬ 
terchange of presents and compliments became an annual 
custom during the whole time of his government, with¬ 
out either party attempting to recede from, or advance 
beyond, the implied line of conduct. 

Moorshud Cooly devoted two days in the week to 
the administration of justice, presiding in person in 
court: and so impc^rtial was he in his decisions, and so 
rigid in the execution of the sentence of the law, that 
he put his own son to death for an infraction of its re¬ 
gulations ; and his decisions theieby became celebrated 
throughout Hindoostan. This, however, must be con¬ 
sidered as respecting Mohammedans ; for in the col¬ 
lection of the revenues he allowed his officers to be 
guilty of great cruelty and oppression ; and wherever 
any person opposed his will, he marked him as the 
victim of his revenge. 

It has been before mentioned, that when he wished 
to lay his accounts in person before the emperor, Dherp 
Narain, one of the chief Canonugoes, had refused 
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to audit them by his signature. The circumstance 
rankled in the mind of Moorshud Cooly ; but as the 
Canoungoe held his appointment independently of the 
governor, and was only accountable to the imperial 
exchequer for his conduct, the latter durst not make 
any open attack against him, without incurring the dis¬ 
pleasure of the emperor. He therefore treated him, 
for several years, with great respect and attention ; 
and consulted him upon all business regarding the 
revenue. 

This behaviour gained the friendship of Dherp 
Narain, and lulled him into fatal security ; for upon 
the death of Bhooput Roy, the Peishkari Khalsan, first 
clerk of the treasury, and who, in fact, managed all the 
business of that office, he was prevailed upon, by the 
Nuwab, to undertake that employment. 

Whilst in this dangerous situation, Moorshud Cooly 
narrowly watched all his actions, hoping, that by hav¬ 
ing thus extended his authority, he might be guilty of 
some misconduct, which should place him totally in 
his power. But Dherp Narain, havi^;g a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the business, and being well acquainted with 
every particular regarding the revenues of Bengal, and 
only anxious to recommend himself by the faithful 
discharge of his duty, by the most minute inves¬ 
tigation, and by the reduction of expenses, increased 
the revenue from one crore and thirty lacks, (1,300,000/.) 
to one crore and fifty lacks of rupees, (1,500,000/.) 
whicn he caused to be actually paid into the public 
treasury ; but, in so doing, ne curtailed the allowances 
granted to the zemindars, and infringed upon the 
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emoluments of people in office, which rendered him 
very unpopular, and gave the Nuvvab an oppor’^unity 
of accusing him of rnalversrition in his office : and 
under pretence of scrutinizing his accounts, he kept 
him in close confinement, and deprived him of all the 
enjoyments of life ; wliich severity so affected the 
health and spirit of Dherp Narain, that he fell into a 
decline, and in a short time died. But as the Nuwab 
was suspected of having accelerated tiie fate of his 
prisoner, he attempted to efface that impression by his 
kindness to the son of the deceased ; f^^r whom he 
obtained, from the emperor, his father’s office of 
Canoungoe, with an addition of one-fourth of the emo¬ 
luments of the other Canoungoe ; who, in consequence 
of his having signed Moorshud Cooly’s accounts 
when Dherp Narain refused his signature, expected to 
have had his salary increased, instead of being 
diminished. 


For some years previous to the accession of Moor¬ 
shud Cooly to the Dewanship of Bengal, the office of 
Foujedar, or governor of the port of Hoogly, had been 
rendered independent both of the Dewan and of the 
Nazim of the province ; but as soon as he had united 
both offices in Lis own person, he represented to the em¬ 
peror, Behadur Snah, the absurd policy of an imperiiiui 
tn imperio^ or mixed authority in government; and 
requested that the governor of Hoogly might be subject¬ 
ed to his orders, and rendered a ccountable to him for 
his conduct. The emperor immediately saw the force of 
his argument ; and Moorshud Cooly was permitted 
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to appoint an officer in his own confidence to the 
superintendence of that town. 

The person whom he selected for this purpose was a 
Moghul, named Wullee Beg ; upon whose arrival at 
Hoogly, Zyn Addeen, the deposed Foujedar, encamped, 
with his retinue and dependants, outside of the town, 
intending, as soon as he had delivered over the charge of 
his office, to proceed quietly to court: but Wullee Beg, 
having demanded that Kinker Sein, the Peishkar or head 
clerk, should remain behind till the accounts were ex¬ 
amined, the late Foujedar resisted the demand ; and 
both parties appealed to arms. Zyn Addeen, having 
ingratiated himself with the Dutch at Chinsura, and the 
French at Chandernagore, was supported by them ; 
and Wullee Beg, having applied for succour to the 
Nuwab, was in a short time reinforced by a considerable 
detachment, both of infantry and cavalry, under the 
command of a Hindoo officer, named Dilput Sing. 

Both parties encamped in the vicinity of Chander- 
nagore, and threw up entrenchments in front of their 
camps, which were distant a mile from each other ; and 
although the Nuwab had, on the commencement of the 
disturbance, sent positive orders to all the European 
settlements not to interfere in the quarrel, nevertheless, 
both the French and Dutch continued to assist Zyn 
Addeen, and suplied him with an excellent train of 
artillery. 

•After a considerable time had elapsed in this state 
of inactivity, and each party wa\ endeavouring to cir¬ 
cumvent the other by stratagem, the deposed gover¬ 
nor sent an agent to Dilput Sing, the Nuwab's general, 
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to negociate terms of peace; and previous to his de¬ 
parture, as a mark of his special favour, he threw over 
the shoulders of the agent a large scarlet shawl, which 
rendered him very conspicuous at a distance. 

It happened that when the agent entered the oppo¬ 
site camp, Dilput Sing was employed in viewing the 
ramparts of his entrenchment; and directed that the 
agent might be brought thither. He accordingly 
came ; and while they two were standing conversing, 
on the top of the rampart, a French gunner discharged 
a cannon from one of the advanced batteries, the ball 
of which struck Dilput Sing, and tore him to pieces, 
without injuring the agent in the smallest degree. 

Although the circumstance was probably accidental, 
it was considered as premeditated : much merit was 
assigned to the author of the contrivance, and a hand¬ 
some reward given to the European for his dexterity. 
Whether intentional or accidental, it had the effect, 
however, of throwing the Nuwab's army into great con¬ 
fusion ; of which Zyn Addeen taking advantage, attack¬ 
ed and drove them into the town of Hoogly: after 
which he, quietly and ulmolested, proceeded with his 
deputy and retinue to Dehly, where he died a short 
time after his arrival, without any notice having been 
taken, by the ministers, of the transactiion. 

After the death of his patron, Kinker Sein 
returned from Dehly to Moorshudabad ; and, 
without betraying any signs of fear, waited upon 
the Nuvab; who ^ith his usual policy, apparent¬ 
ly forgave him, and appointed him collector of the 
revenue of the district of Hoogly, but at the end of the 
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year, when he came to settle his accounts at Moorshuda- 
bad, confined him, on pretence of rnalversation, and 
ordered him to be fed on buffaloe's milk mixed with daft, 
which occasioning a disorder in his bowels, he in a 
short time died. 

Moorshud Cooly Khan continued to make the col¬ 
lections through his Aumils, by displacing the zemin¬ 
dars ; with a few exceptions, where he found the latter 
•worthy of trust and confidence. He admitted no 
charges for troops, but those paid and mustered by 
himself. Two thousand cavalry, and four thousand 
infantry, unJer the command of Nazir Ahmed, who 
had been originally a private soldier, were found suffi¬ 
cient to enforce the payment of all the revenues of 
Bengal : for so severe were his regulations, and such 
the dread of his power and resolution, that his com¬ 
mands were implicitly obeyed ; and it was sufficient 
for him to send a single messenger, to sequester a 
zemindary, or to seize on a culprit at the greatest 
distance. 

Such were the respect and dignity kept up by the 
governor at his court, that, in his presence, no person 
was allowed to salute or speak to another; nor were 
anv of his officers or Rajas allowed to sit before 
him. 

He prohibited the zemindars, and other Hindoos of 
opulence, from riding in palanquins, obliging them to 
make use of an inferior kind of conveyance, called a 
Dooly, or Chowpaleh, Whoever deviated, in the 
smallest degree, from his general regulations, waiS cer¬ 
tain to experience the effect^ oi his resentment 

‘29 
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In the affairs of the government, he shewed favour 
to no one; and always rewarded merit wherever he 
found it He employed none but Bengally Hindoos 
in the collection of the revenues, because they were 
most easily compelled, by threats or punishment, to 
disc;ose their malpractices and their confederates ; and 
their pusillanimity secured him fro-m any insurrection 
or combination against the state. .In the few instan¬ 
ces in which he found that they had defrauded him, 
or had made away with, the revenue, and were unable 
to make good the deficiency, he compelled the offen¬ 
der, with his wife and children, to become Moham¬ 
medans. 

Raja Oudynarain, whose family had long 
enjoyed the zemindary of the district of Rajeshahy, 
was so distinguished by his abilities and ap¬ 
plication, that the Nuwab entrusted him with the 
superintendence of the greater portion of the collec¬ 
tions, and placed under his orders Gholaum Moham¬ 
med Jemmadar, with two hundred horse, who in a 
short time became a great favourite of his principal ; 
but in consequence of his pay having been kept back 
for many months, the Jemmadar’s people mutinied, and 
the Nuwab, without inquiring minutely into the matter, 
ordered a chosen detachment to quell the disturbance. 
A conflict ensued in the vicinity ol the Raja’s house, in 
which the Jemmadar was killed, and many of his people 
put to death. This circumstance so hurt and terrified 
Oudynarain, that he put an end to his own existence. 

The zemindary of Rejeshahy was, in consequence,. 
taken away from the family, and conferred on Ramje- 
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wun and Kanoo Kenoor, two zemindars who resided on 
the eastern side of the river, in consideration of their 
having been more punctual in the payment of their 
rents than the other zemindars of Bengal. * 

The Nuwab, however, never placed confidence in any 
man ; he himself examined the accounts of the ex¬ 
chequer every day; and if he discovered any of the zemin¬ 
dars, or others, remiss in their payment, he placed either 
the principal or his agent in arrest, with a guard over 
him, to prevent his either eating or drinking till the 
business was settled : and, in order to prevent the 
guards from being bribed, or negligent in their duty, he 
placed spies over them, who informed him of the small¬ 
est deviation from his orders. 

A principal instrument of the Nuwab’s severity was 
Nazir Ahmed, to whom, when a district was in arrear, 
he used to deliver over the captive zemindar, to be tor¬ 
mented by every species of cruelty ; as hanging up by 
(eet ; bastinadoing ; setting them in the sun in sum¬ 
mer ; and by stripping them naked, sprinkling them 
frequently with cold water in winter. 

But all these acts ot severity were but trifles, compar¬ 
ed with the wanton and cruel conduct of Syed Reza 
Khan, who was married to Nuffisah Begum, the grand¬ 
daughter of the Nuwab, and who, upon the death of Syed 
Ikram Khan, had been appointed deputy Dewan of the 
province. In order to enforce the payment of the re¬ 
venues, he ordered a pond to be dug, which was filled with 
every thing disgusting ; and the stench of which was so 
offensive, as nearly to suffocate whoever approached it: 
to this shocking place, in contempt of the Hindoos, 
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gave the name of Bickoont^ which, in their language, 
means Paradise ; and, after the zemindars had under¬ 
gone the usual punishments, if their rent was not forth¬ 
coming, he caused them to be drawn, by a rope tied 
under the arms, through this infernal pond. He is also 
stated to have compelled them to put on loose trowsers, 
into which were introduced live cats. By such cruel 
and horrid methods he extroted from the unhappy 
zemindars every thing they possessed, and made them 
weary of their lives. 

The collections ofthe preceding year were always com¬ 
pleted by the end of Cheyt ( the first month of the new 
year); and in the beginning ofBysack(the second 
month) the Nuwab generally despatched to Dehly the 
royal revenue, amounting from one crore and thirty 
lacs to one crore and fifty lacs of rupees. ( 1,500,000/.) 
the greater part in specie. The boxes of treasure were 
laden upon two hundred or more carts, drawn by bul¬ 
locks, and escorted by a guard of 300 cavalry and 500 
infantry, accompanied by one of the sub-treasurers. 
Along with revenue, he sent, as presents to the emperor 
and ministers, a number of elephants. Hill horses, an¬ 
telopes, hawks, shields made of rhinoceros* hides, sword- 
blades, Sylhet mats, filigree work of gold and silver, 
wrought ivory, Dacca muslins, and Cossimbazar silks ; 
also a number of European articles procured at the 
royal port of Hoogly. 

The Nuwab, attended by his principal officers, ac¬ 
companied the convoy some miles from Moorshudabad : 
and in order to take off any further responsibility from 
himself, independent of bis own despatches to the Vizier, 
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he had the event recorded in the royal Gazettes, by 
which all the governors on the route were apprized of 
the circumstance, and were obliged, by the regulations, 
to have carts and an escort ready to forward the trea¬ 
sure to the captial ;—those of Bengal being relieved at 
Patna, and those of the latter place at Allahabad ; the 
convoy, and its value, frequently increasing as it went 
on, by the collections of each province. 

By such conduct, Moorshud Cooly Khan conciliated 
the favour of the minister and of the emperor ; and the 
appointments in Bengal were made chiefly at his recom¬ 
mendation : but if, through any other interest, a per¬ 
son procured the nomination to an office in that pro¬ 
vince,every means was taken to thwart him, and to ren¬ 
der his situation so unpleasant, as to induce him quick¬ 
ly to resign it. In proof of the former fact, it is stated, 
that Sief Khan, the grandson of the celebrated Amyr 
Khan, having been appointed • to Bengal at 
the recommendation of the governor, was, upon his 
arrival, received in the most gracious manner, and 
appointed Foujedar of Purneah, with absolute power 
over that district, and with permission to conquer from 
the Raja of Morung as much territory as he pleased, 
without any increase of revenue to the State : it is also 
said, that the Nuwab offered him his grand-daughter, 
Nuffisah Begum, in marriage ; but that Sief Khan, 
being of an illustrious family, declined the connection ; 
and she was therefore united to Syed Reza. 

Shortly after Sief Khan had taken possession of his 
office, he expelled Beer Sah.the zemindar of Beernagur, 
who ventured to oppose his will*; after which, he impri- 
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soned all the other zemindars of Purneah, and collected 
annually from that district eighteen lacs of rupees, the 
surplus of which, above the former revenue of ten or 
eleven lacs, he appropriated to his own use. He also 
considerably extended his boundary, by bringing into 
cultivation certain waste lands lying between Purneah 
and Morung as neutral ground, but to which the Raja 
of Morung, intimidated by Sief Khan’s power, gave up 
his claim. 

All these circumstances were well known to the 
Nuwab: yet having a great friendship for Sief Khan, 
he did not interfere ; but annually invited him to spend 
some time with him at Moorshudabad, where he used 
to rally his guest on the peculiarities in his character, 
particularly on his mode of paving his troops, which 
was by giving half the amount in goods either plun¬ 
dered, sequestered, or purchased at a cheap rate, and 
the remainder in mcney ; also for his manner of re¬ 
warding his companions and favourites, by giving them 
his cast-off concubines, on which account he conferred 
on him the title of Zen Bukhsh, besiower of 

womcn,^ 

In evidence of the other assertion, it is related, that 
a person of an illustrious family, named Syed Aboo 
Turab, having, through the interest of one of the 
Viziers, obtained the office of Foujedar of Bhoosnah in 
Bengal, adjacent to which resided a refractory zemin¬ 
dar, named Sittaram, who kept in his pay a band of 
robbers, with whom he used to infest the roads and 

• Zer Bukhsh, bestower of gold,” is a common appellaiion for 
liberal man. 
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plunder the boats on the rivers, and even carry off the 
cattle from the villages, setting at defiance-the power 
of the Foujedar ;—to extirpate this public depredator, 
Aboo Turab applied for assistance to the Nuwab; 
but, instead of affording him the required aid, he was 
supposed, in an underhand manner, to countenance 
and encourage Sittaram. 

At length the Foujedar, finding he had nothing to 
-expect from the governor, took into his own pay an 
Afghan officer, named Peer Khan, with 200 of his 
followers, well mounted and armed, and sent him to 
beat up the quarters of the depredator ; but Sittaram, 
having intelligence of the circumstance moved to 
another part of the country, where by chance he fell 
in with the Foujedar, who was amusing himself in 
hunting, and attended by a very small escort. The 
robbers immediately attacked the Foujedar and his 
party, and, before their Chfef came up, killed Aboo 
Turab. When Sittaram found that it was the Fouje- 
der he had slain, he much regretted the circumstance, 
and told his followers that the Nuwab would certainly 
revenge the insult offered to his government, by flaying 
them alive, and by desolating tlie pergunneh of Mah- 
moodabad: he then respectfully delivered the body 
to the F'oujedar’s attendants, who carried it to Bhoos- 
nah, and interred it in the the vicinity of that town. 

When the Nuwab received intelligence of the^ 
murder of Aboo Turab, he was greatly alarmed^ 
being apprehensive of having incurred the displeasure 
of the emperor by his neglect of so respectable a 
persson; and wborn he knew had many friends about 
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the court, who would not fail to represent the state 
of the case. He therefore appointed Bukhsh Aly 
Khan to succeed the deceased ; and sent with him a consi¬ 
derable force, with instructions to seize Sittaram and 
all his party. Orders were also issued to all the 
neighbouring zemindars, to assist in seizing the offen- 
dar ; and they were informed, that if he was allowed 
to make his escape through any of their districts, they 
should be expelled from their lands, and suffer other 
e^rievous punishments. These orders had an instanta¬ 
neous effect; the zemindars raised their posse conn- 
iatus, and hemmed the robbers in on every side, until 
Bukhsh Aly Khan arrived, who seized Sittaram, his 
women, children, and accomplices, and sent them in 
irons to Moorshudabad, where Sittaram and the robbers 
were impaled alive, and the women and children sold 
as slaves. These proceedings were entered in the pub¬ 
lic records ; and the) gov'ernor wrote a particular repre¬ 
sentation of all the circumstances to the emperor, 
placing his own conduct in the most favourable point 
of view. 

From the disgusting detail of such transactions, we 
now turn to a more dignified subject. 

In the history of the prince Azeem Ooshan, it was 
stated, that, upon his being summoned 
pSiS”'.™!.'!.' to court, in the year of the Hejira 

sere. 1118, he left his second son, Ferrokh- 

sere,to be his agent in Bengal and Orissa. That 
prince continued to reside for some time at Dacca; 
but after the demise of Aurungzebe, and the accession 
of his grandfather, Behadur Shah, to the throne, A. H. 
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1119, he removed to Moorshudabad, and took up his 
residence at the palace called the Lall Bag, in that city, 
where he lived upon terms of much cordiality with 
Moorshud Cooly Khan, not interfering at all with the 
government; the whole management of which had been 
placed by Behadur Shah's desire, in the hands of the 
Nuvvab. 

Upon the death of Behadur Shah, and the accession 
A D 1712 worthless Jehandar Shah, A. H. 

1124, the prince applied to Moorshud 
Cooly Khan to assist him in avenging the death of his 
father, and in his views upon the empire: but het 
Nuwab positively refused him, declaring that no con¬ 
sideration* should make him depart from his duty to 
Jehandar Shah, whom he now considered as his lawful 
sovereign ; but in a friendly manner advised the prince 
immediately to quit Moorshudabad, lest an order should 
arrive for his being seized and sent prisoner to Dehly. 

Ferrokhsere did not press the Nuwab any further ; 
but, setting out with his family and a few attendants, 
took the route of Patna, hoping to obtain some assist¬ 
ance from Syed Hussein Aly Khan, who had been 
appointed governor of Behar by his father and on 
his way was joined by a few of the adherents of his 
family, from Dacca. 

Upon his arrival at Patna, instead of entering the 
city, he took up his residence in a caravanserai, near 
Jafifier Khan's gardens; whence he sent a respectful 
and doleful message to Hussein Aly, stating his de- 


«See page 412 . 
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plorable situation : reminding him of the favours con¬ 
ferred on him by Azeem Ooshan, and entreating him 
to protect and support him.* 

The governor was much alarmed and distressed by 
this message : he was bound, by every tie of gratitude, to 
the family of Azeem Ooshan ; but dreaded the power 
of Jehandar Shah, who seemed to be supported by the 
principal nobility, and securely fixed on the throne. 
He therefore returned a polite, but cold answer, to Fer- 
rohksere, expressive of his respect for the memory of 
the prince’s father, but lamenting his inability to be 
of any service to him ; and conjuring him to depart 
from Behar immediately, otherwise he should be under 
the necessity of seizing him, conformably to the orders 
which he received from court. The prince, however, 
not discouraged by this refusal, again solicited, that 
if he could not assist him, he would at least favour 
him with a visit, 'and advise him how he should act in 
the critical situation in which he was placed. 

Hussein Aly Khan could not refuse such a request 
from the son of his patron : he therefore went private¬ 
ly to pay his respects to the prince ; and was intro¬ 
duced into the same tent where the females of the 
family were, and who were only concealed from view 
by a screen. He was received by the prince in the 
most gracious and conciliating manner possible, and 
clothed in one of his highness’ superb dresses ; after 
which they entered into a long conversation on the 
state of public affairs, in which Ferrokhsere represent¬ 
ed, that the fate of his elder brother and the other 
princes, who had been put to death in cold blood, sub- 
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sequent to the battle at Lahore, convinced him that 
he had nothing to expect from his uncle Jehandar Shah, 
but death, or lingering and wretched imprisonment; 
he therefore conjured Hussein Aly to support his cause ; 
and if they succeeded, he should share the empire with 
him. The governor still remaining unmoved by these 
entreaties, Mileki Zeman, the daughter of the prince, 
who had been tutored for the occasion, came from 
behind the screen, and falling at his feet, besought him 
to have compassion on her father and his wretched fami¬ 
ly : she reminded him of the obligations he was under 
to her grandfather; and called on him, in the name of 
his ancestor, the prophet Mohammed, who had com¬ 
manded his followers “ never to forget benefits conferr¬ 
ed,” not to forsake them in their distress ; and desired 
him to reflect on what posterity would say of his ingra¬ 
titude and unmanly conduct, should he now abandon 
them, and, without an extertion, let •them fall into the 
hands of their enemies. Before she had finished her 
speech, she was joined by the widow of Azeem Ooshan 
whilst the other ladies, from behind the curtain, com¬ 
bined their entreaties to prevail upon him ; and from 
sobs and tears proceeded to screams and lamentations. 
The governor could no longer resist such a scene ; and, 
yielding to their supplications, said, “all I have to offer 

*Tbe daughter of the prince being a child, and his mother ad- 
vaT'ced in years, their appearirg before a stranger, and espeeiallji 
a “^yed, was not considered as any great departure from etiquette. 
Had the other ladies come forward, it would have been considered 
a<» derogating from the prince’s honour, which even the existing 
circumstances would not have warranted. 
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is my life ; and I now devote it to your service.” The 
prince then presented him his own sword, and swore 
never to prove ungrateful for his kindness. The go¬ 
vernor, immediately after, returned home, and wrote 
all the circumstances to his elder brother, Syed Abdul¬ 
lah Khan, the governor of Allahabad, who also owed 
his elevtion to Azeem Ooshan.* 

The following day, the prince Ferrokhsere was in¬ 
troduced into Patna with great pomp ; and, upon his 
alighting at the palace, was placed by the governor on 
the musnud, and saluted as emperor of Hindoostan ; 
a proclamation was also issued, and letters written to 
various parts of the country, inviting all officers and 
soldiers to join his majesty’s standard. 

When Syed Abdullah Khan received his brother’s 
letter, he was overwhelmed with astonishment; for 
besides the perils in which they were thus plunged, 
their wives and ' children were at Dehly, and conse¬ 
quently in the power of their enemies : but such was 
his affection for his brother, that he resolved to run 
all risks, and to rise or fall with him. He therefore 
commenced making military preparations : and as the 
convoy, with the year’s collection of Bengal, had 
just arrived at Allahabad, under the charge of Shujaa 
Addeen Khan, the son-in-law of the Nuwab of Bengal, 
he seized the treasure for Ferrokhsere’s use. This 
was a most fortunate event, both for the prince and 
Hhe brothers, as it enabled them not only to pay the 

*This narrative is taken from the Seir al Mutakhereen. The 
circumstances is differently related by the author of the Muntekh- 
ub al Lebab, but 1 prefer this account. 
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arrears due to their own troops, but to recruit their 
army. 

In the mean time, Hussein Aly, by his influence in 
Patna, borrowed a large sum of money from the 
bankers ; and procured from the merchants all the 
materials requisite for the outfit of his army, without 
any other security than the prince's bonds, payable, 
with a heavy interest, as soon as he should be fixed 
on the throne. Whilst the two brothers were thus 
actively employed in preparing to take the field, the 
emperor was informed, by his spies, of all their tran¬ 
sactions ; and immediately superseded Abdullah Khan 
in his government; sending at the same time an active 
officer, named Syed Abdalghoffar, with 12,000 horse, 
to dispossess him, 

Abdullah Khan, unable to oppose such a force in 
the field, took refuge in the fort of Allahabad; but 
encamped his troops, consisting of less than seven 
thousand cavalry and infantry, under the command of 
his three younger brothers, for the convenience of 
water and forage, at some miles distance from the fort : 
of which circumstance the imperial general having 
obtained intelligence, by a forced march got between 
them and the fort; and sent a taunting message to the 
governor, that not wishing to play with children, he had 
left them behind him, being desirous of trying his, the 
governor's, skill in the game of war. This message 
having been reported to the young men, inflamed them 
with rage; they immediately attacked the rear of the im¬ 
perial army ; and, after a hard-fought battle, complete¬ 
ly routed them ; not, however, without the loss of a 
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number of their own men, and that of one of their 
generals, Noor AddeeiVKhan, the favourite brother of 
of the governor. 

This event caused much alarm at Dehly : and the 
emperor, in hopes of detaching AbJullah Khan from 
the confederacy, meanly condescended to say, that 
he never had any intention of superseding him ; and 
sent him a new commission for the government of Al¬ 
lahabad, which was accompanied by an honorary dress 
of the most splendid kind. 

In the mean time, the prince Ferrokhsere having 
arrived at Benaras, v/as enabled to borrow a large sum 
of money from the bankers of that city, on the same 
terms on which the loan had been negociated at 
Patna ; and, proceeding by easy marches, daily aug¬ 
mented his army by fresh levies, and was joined by 
several officers of distinction, who had taken disgust 
at the conduct of Jehandar Shah and his ministers ; 
so that, on his crossing the Ganges at Allahabad, and 
after his junction with Abdullah Khan, he musteied an 
army of 25,000 cavalry, and an excellent train of 
artillery. 

The prince soon after advanced to Cudgwa,# atten¬ 
ded by the two brothers, Syed Hussein Aly and 
y\bdullah Khan-, with all their friends and partisans ; 
and on the 29th of the month Showal, A. H. 1124, 


November, 

A. D 1712. 


deafeated Aizaddeen, the eldest son 
of Jehandar Shah, and got possession 
of all his artillery and camp equipage. 


* The place where the battle was fought between Shujaa and 
Aurrungzebe. 
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In consequence of this victory, many of the 
imperial troops joined the standard of Ferrokhsere ; 
and Abdull h Khan, who directed ail the military 
movements, halted some days on the held of battle, to 
carry on his negociations with several of the O nralis, 
who weie disgusted with Jehandar Shah and his 
infamous government. 

The pusillanimous emperor, having at leangth 
taken the field, the contending armies, on the 14th of 


The royal army Zilhije 1124, met in the vicinity 
defeated by prince of Agra ; and after a confused battle, 
Ferokhsere, which lasted nearly the whole day, 

the imperial army was completely 
routed ; and the emperor, accompanied by his mis¬ 
tress, Lall Coar, fled upon his elephant to Agra ; 
where, having changed his dress^ and shaved his 
head and beard in the manner of the Hindoos, he, 
in the middle of the night, continued^his flight towards 
Dehly. Upon his arrival in that city, instead of going 
to the fort, he stopped at the house of the Vizier 
Assud ad Dowlah, who had been left in charge of 
of the capital. This circumstance was shortly known 
throughout the town ; upon which the friends of Fer¬ 
rokhsere surrounded the house, and demanded that 
the royal fugitive should be delivered into their 
hands. In order to suppress their clamours, the 
Yizier agreed to confine the emperor ; and making a 
virtue of necessity, he wrote a petition to Ferrokhsere, 
infornting him, that he had imprisoned Jehandar 
Shah in his own house, and waited the imperial 
orders concerning his disp6sal. In return, orders 
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were despatched, applauding his conduct, and assur¬ 
ing him of the royal favour. 

During the late engagement, although fortune, in 
ts termination, had favoured the cause of Ferrokhsere, 
yet that division of the army which had been 
placed under the command of his friend and prin¬ 
cipal support, Hussein Aly Khan, having been 
opposed to Zoolfecar Khan, the Ameer al Omrah, and 
his tartar troops, was worsted, and their Chief left 
for dead on the field : and as Zoolfecar Khan* con¬ 
tinued to keep possession of the ground till it was 
dark, the body of Hussein Aly was not discovered 
till near midnight; and when found, was in a sta'^e 
of insensibility, and scarcely a spark of life remain¬ 
ing. On receiving some asssistance, he so far re¬ 
covered his sens.es, as to learn with pleasure the 
success of his party ; nevertheless, it was with 
much difficulty that he could be placed in a palan¬ 
quin, and conveyed to his brother ; who, on seeing 
him still alive, prostrated himself on the ground, and re¬ 
turned thanks to God for so signal a favour ; he after¬ 
wards took off the valuable jewels which he wore, and 
presented them to the man who had first discovered 
the body. 

Ferrokhsere encamped that night on the field 
of battle; and next morning, being theiStKofthe 

^This officer was the son of Assudad Dowlah, the Vizier, i»t 
the desire of his father, he yielded himself up a prisoner, and 
trusted to the clemency of the prince ; but, as he had Ifeen the 
principal cause of the defeat and death of the father of Ferrokhsere, 
he had no reason to hope for pardon, and suffered accordingly. 
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month Zilhije 1124, he mounted the throne of 

Ferrokhserepro- Hindoostan, and gave public au- 
claimed emperor, dience to all the people. On this 
January, 1713. occasion were introduced to him a 
number of the Omrahs, Who, in consequence of the ne- 
gociations of Abdullah Khan, had either remained neuter 
during the engagement, or had come over to the vic¬ 
torious side. After the inauguration of the emperor, 
he proceeded to Sekundra, to offer up his devotions at 
the tomb of his illustrious ancestor Akbar ; and at 
noon returned to Agra, where he received the compli¬ 
ments of all the inhabitants of that city. 

The next day the emperor proceeded towards 
Dehly ; and on his arrival in its vicinity, encamped 
outside the walls, and commanded the Vizier, Assud 
ad Dowlah, and his son, Zoolfecar Khan, to be brought 
to his presence. They were both received with the 
honours due to their high ranks: aft^r which, the for¬ 
mer was allowed to return to his home : but the latter was 
led to a private tent ; and after a few questions had 
been asked him, he was strangled, as a punishment 
for his crimes. His body was afterwards tied, with 

, the head downwards, on an elephant, 
Causes Jehandar 

Shah to be put to together with the body of Jehandar 
Shah, who had been put to death in 
prison ; and they were thus exposed in the new emperor’s 
train, when he made his triumphal entry to the 
palace of the capital.* 

*For the remaining) history of Ferrokhhsere, see Scotl^s valu¬ 
able History of the Dekkan^ second Volume. 

30 
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Having thus conducted Ferrokhsere to the perilous 
pinnacle of his ambition, whence in a few years he was 
to be precipitated into the abyss of destruction,, we now 
return to the affairs of Bengal. 

When Ferrokhsere assumed the imperial titles at 
. Patna, he was persuaded by one of his 

dependants, named Rasheed Khan, to 
appoint him governor of Bengal: and knowing that Moor 
shud Cooly Khan did not keep up more troops than those 
employed in the collection of the revenues, he was in 
hopes that Rasheed Khan might, by an expeditious 
march, completely surprise the Nuwab, and, without 
difficulty get possession of the province, which would 
serve as a place of refuge, should he be disappointed in 
his views on the empire. The matter was theiefore kept 
a profound secret till the prince commenced his march 
from Patna ; when Rasheed Khan, instead of accom¬ 
panying him, took the route of Moorshudabad ; and 
before the Nuwab was aware of his intentions, had en¬ 
tered the passes of Terriagurry and Sicklygully, the 
Nuwab, not at all intimidated by the circumstance, 
ordered^ his corps ot 2000 cavalry to encamp outside 
the city ; and having joined to them as many of his in¬ 
fantry as he could collect, with a few guns, waited the 
approach of the enemy. When they had arrived with¬ 
in a few miles of Moorshudabad, he gave the com¬ 
mand of his troops to two officers, named Meer Ben- 
gally and Syed Anwar, and ordered them to oppose 
Rasheed Khan : an engagement ensued, in which Syed 
Anwar was killd, and Meer Bengally compelled to re- 
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treat : the Nuwab, however, who was a staunch predes- 
tinarian, was not at dismayed by the event; but 
collecting the palace-guards, and a few other troops, 
proceeded, on his elephant, to the assistance of his 
retreating army : his presence gave vigour to the 
troeps ; they returned to the attack ; and an arfow, 
from the* hand of Meer Bengally, having pierced 
Rasheed Khan, he fell from his horse : his army was, 
in consequence, totally routed, and many of them taken 
prisoners. The Nuwab returned in triumph to tho 
city ; and gave orders that a pyramid shSuld be im¬ 
mediately erected on the road to Dehly, with niches 
to contain the heads of Rashseed Khan and all his 
followers that were slain in the battle, that it might 
remain a monument of his victory. 


But as soon as Ferrokhsere was firmly established 
on the throne, Moorshud Cooly prepared the usual 
presents, and sent them to court, with the amount of 
the year’s collections, with the same punctuality as he 
had hitherto done : and the new emperor, being either 


Moorshud Cooly 
confirnied in his 


engaged with more interesting con¬ 
cerns, or considering Moorshud Cooly 


government. 

A. D 1713. 


as an unambitious and useful servant, 
conferred on him the united offices of 


Nazim and Dewan ; the former of which he had hitherto 


only held as deputy; and at his recommendation, 
appointed the nephew of Manickchund to be the im¬ 
perial treasurer, or banker, with the title of Juggeet 


Seat. 


On the death of Syed Reza Khan, the deputy De- 

I 
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Appoints his wan of the province, the Nuwab pro- 
grandson deputy cured that appointment for his grand- 
Dewan. Mirza Assud ad Dowlah, son of 

the deputy Nazim of Orissa, whom he intended for 
his heir, with the splendid title of Serferaz Khan. But, 
as it was the custom of Hindoostan, that on the death 
of any public officer, or immediate servant of the 
Crown, all his wealth and personal property were se¬ 
questered and taken possession of by government, 
leaving the family frequently quite destitute,—in order 
to prevent such an occurrence in his family, the Nuwab 
took the precaution of purchasing, from the Talookdar 
of Chunacolly, the zemindary of the city of Moorshu- 
dabad; and had the transaction registered in the 
books of the Canoungoes and of the exchequer ; chang¬ 
ing the name of the new purchaser, in compliment to 
his grandson, to Assudnagur; that, in the event of 
his death, the profats of the estate, after ^paying the 
royal revenue, might yield to his family the necessaries 
of life. 

He also conferred the office of deputy Nazim of 
Dacca on Mirza Lutf-ullah, who married his grand¬ 
daughter ; and procured for him his own title of Moor- 
shud Cooly Khan; thus bestowing upon his own fami¬ 
ly all the lucrative offices of government, and endea¬ 
vouring to render his name permanent in the province. 

As a further proof of the influence which Moor- 
shud Cooly bad acquired at the court of Dehly, it is 
stated, that Nejum Addeen Aly Khan, a brother of 
the two celebrated Syeds, who had raised Ferrokhsere 
to the throne, wished for the title of Nasir Jung, which 
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had been formerly conferred on th^ governor of Ben¬ 
gal, and who was^ in consequence, now requested to 
exchange it for another equally honourable : but the 
Nuwab wrote, with his own hand, to the emperor, that 
he would never part with the title conferred on him 
by the great Aurungzebe, but with his life. 

Moorshud Cooly Khan was sensible that Bengal 
owed much o^ its wealth to its external commerce : 
he therefore gave every encouragement to foreign 
merchants, especially to the Moghuls and Arabians, from 
whom he only exacted the prescribed duties of 2j^per 
cent, and did not permit the custom-house officers to take 
more than their regulated fees ; but he was too keen a 
politician not to observe with jealousy the fortified 
factories of the Europeans, and the great advantages 
which the English had over the merchants, in conse¬ 
quence of the firmans and nishans ; which they had 
obtained (he said) by means of bribery and corruption 
and which permitted them to trade either duty free, or 
for the paltry consideration of 3000 rupees per annum. 

When therefore he felt himself 
The governor perfectly secure in his government, 

Sets 9.S1C16 tnc /» • 

privileges of the he set at nought the orders of the 
English, ^ Shujaa, and of the emperor 

Aurungzebe and demanded from the 
English, either the same duties that were paid by 
Hindoo subjects or a constant renewal of presents, both 
to himself and to all the ^inferior departments. 
Such conduct, of course, irritated the English agents, 
who wrote a detail of their ^ievances to the Directors 
of the Company in England, and solicited permission 
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to send an embassy to Dehly to complain to the 
emperor of the Nuwah^s conduct. Their suggestion 
was approved of by the Company ; and orders were 
sent to the governors of Madras and Bombay, to unite 
their grievances in the same petition with those of 
Bengal, 


The nomination of the ambassadors was left to Mr. 
Hedges, the governor of Calcutta, who selected, for 
^ , this purpose, Mr. John Surman and 

bassy to Dehly. Hdward Stephenson, two of the ablest 
factors in the Bengal service ; joining 
to them an Armenian, named Khojo Serhaud, who 
understood both the English and Persian languages, 
and who had been for many years the principal mer¬ 
chant in Calcutta. Mr. William Hamilton also accom¬ 
panied the embassy, as surgeon. 

At that period the government of Calcutta were 
very ignorant of the politics and intrigues of the court 
of Dehly ; and the ambassadors had no other lights 
to direct their proceedings, than such as they obtained 
from the Armenian ; who, although he had never been 
at Dehly, had procured-a certain degree of information 
from some of his countrymen, whose extensive 
commercial concerns led them o'^er every part of 
India; and who was very solicitous to be admitted 


into this honourable commission, in hopes of acquiring 
a large profit by the goods he should carry, free 
of charges and duties, in the train of the embassy 
The presents designed for the emperor and his officers 
consiste Cl-of curious glass-^are, clock-work, brocades 
and the finest manufactures of woollen-cloths and silks ; 
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valued, altogether, at 30,000/.; which Khoja Serhaud, in 
this letters to Dehly, magnified to 100,000/.; and 
gave such a description of the varieties which were 
coming, that Ferrokhsere ordered the embassy to be es¬ 
corted, by the governors of the provinces through whose 
territories it mtght pass. The train proceeded on the 
Ganges, from Calcutta to Patna ; and thence by land 
to Dehly; where they arrived on the 8th of July, 
after a march of three months. 

The ambassadors, upon their arrival at court, 
very judiciously did not make* their application 
through the Vizier, Sved Abdullah Khan,, or his 
brother Hesseia Aly Khan, the Ameer al Omrah ; 
having discovered, that, notwithstanding the emperor’s 
obligations to these two Chiefs, he was not attached 
to them, nor guided by their advice. The ambassa¬ 
dors therefore chose for their patron a person named 
Khoja Hassen, who had accompanied Ferrokhsere 
from Bengal, and upon his accession to the throne 
had obtained the title of Khan Dowran. This person, 
who held the office of paymaster-general, was a great 
favourite of the emperor’s, and was admitted to all 
his councils. 

In the mean time, the Nuwab of Bengal, who 
had from the first instant beheld the embassy with 
great jealousy, and who considered it as an impu¬ 
tation against the integrity of his conduct, took 
much pains, by his interest with the Vizier and his 
brother the Ameer al Omrah, to thwart its success ; 
^ ^ ^ ^ and probably would have accompHsh- 

" cd his subject, if an accident had 
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not placed the English gentlemen, at once, in a high 
degree of favour with the emperor himself. 

Ferrokhsere had been for some time engaged 
to marry the daughter of Raja Aject Sing, one of the 
Rajepoot princes; and the bride had arrived, for that 
purpose, at that capital : but the emperor, being afflict¬ 
ed with a complaiYit which all the skill of his own 
physicians could not cure, was under the necessity of 
postponing the marriage. At length, in consequence 

of the recommendation of Khan Dow- 
Mr. Hamilton, a » . , 

surgeon, employ- *‘an, he permitted Mr. Hamilton, 

ed by the.em- surgeon of the embassy, to attei'rd 

him ; and that gentleman having, 
by a judicious operation, restored the emperor to 
health, became, very deservedly, a great favourite 
with his majesty, who, in addition to many proofs 
of the royal munificence,♦ promised to grant any 


♦Among the presents given to Mr. Hamilton on this occasion, 
were models of all his surgical instruments, made of pure gold. 

In clearing away the ground for the foundation of the new Church 
Calcutta, about thirty years ago, the tomb-stone of Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton was discovered ; which, in addition to an English epitaph, bore 
a Persian inscription, thus translated by Mr. Gladwin : “William 
“Hamilton, Physician in the service of the English Company, who 
“hadaccompanied the English ambassador to the enlightened 
“presence, and having made his own name famous in the four 
“quarters of the earth by the cure of the emperor, the asylum of 
“the world, Mohammed Ferrukhseer the victorious ; .and, with a 
“thousand difficulties, having obtained permission from the court, 
“which is the refuge of the universe, to return to his country ; 
“by the Divine decree, on the fourth of December 1717, died ia 
“Calcutta, and is buried hereJ' 
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Other favour he should ask. Mr. Hamiltgn, instead 
of requesting any further reward for himself, be¬ 
sought his majesty to concede to the English 
ambassadors the object of their mission. The emperor, 
surprised at Mr. Hamilton's disinterestedness, pro¬ 
mised, that as soon as the marriage ceremonies were 
over, he would take the petition into his serious con¬ 
sideration, and grant the English every indulgence he 
could, consistent with the dignity of his own empire. 

Shortly after this conversation, the marriage festi¬ 
vals commenced, and were celebrated with greater 
pomp and magnificence than bad ever been witnessed 
in Hindoostan. This events interrupted all other busi¬ 
ness, and obliged the ambassadors to wait for six 
months before they could procure a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of presenting their petition. 

It was at length presented, in the month of Janu- 
A D 1716 ^ besides wrious subjects of 

complaint from Bombay and Madras, 
stated the numerous impositions practised by the 
Nuwab of Bengal, and his inferior officers. It there¬ 
fore prayed— 

“ That a dustuck, or passport, signed by the presi¬ 
dent of Calcutta, should exempt the goods it specified 
from being stopped or examined by the officers of 
the Bengal government, under any pretence. 

“ That the officers of the mint, at Moorshudabad, 
should at all times, when required, allow three days in 
the week for the coinage of the English Company's 
money, 
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“ That all persons, whether Europeans, or natives, 
who might be indebted or accountable to the Company, 
should be delivered up to the Presidency at Calcutta, 
on the first demand. 

“ TJiat the English might purchase the lordship of 
thirty-eight towns, with the same immunities as the 
prince Azeem Ooshan had permitted them to buy 
Calcutta, Chuttanutty, and Govindpore.” 

Khan Dowran, whom the ambassadors had chosen 
as their patron, not daring op.enly to espouse their 
cause, advised them to act as if they had no other 
reliance than on Syed Abdullah Khan, the Vizier : 
and if the emperor, although he professed a general ap¬ 
probation of the petition, directed the several articles to 
be discussed by the different officers of the state, to 
whose cognizance they were deemed to belong, 

This subjected the whole petition to the judgment 
of the Vizier ; who, not without candour, disputed all 
the material articles, and readily allowed tnose of less 
importance. A second and a third petition were there¬ 
fore presented to the emperor ; in consequence of which 
tile Vizier was at length induced to give up all his 
objections dbut, to the great disappointment of the 
ambassadors, the mandates were issued, not under the 
emperor's, but under the seal of the Vizier ; which, al¬ 
though carrying great authority in provinces near the 
capital, was likely to be little respected by the distant 
viceroys, to whom these orders were addressed. 

To increase the difficulties of the embassy, Khoja 
Serhaud, having been checked by his colleagues in 
some irregular proceedings, perplexed all their opera- 
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tions, and, as they thought, betrayed their councils. 
Nevertheless, Messrs. Stephenson and Surman, with 
great steadiness and becoming spirit, returned the man¬ 
dates ; and determined to wait until they should obtain 
patents under the imperial seal. 

In the mean time, the agents of the Nuwab of Ben¬ 
gal exerted themselves to thwart the 

/K B 17 J7 

measure as much as possible, and by 
their influence and bribery postponed the business for 
fourteen months. At length the ambassadors were 
advised to bribe a favourite eunuch in the seraglio; 
and although not very sanguine in their expectations 
from this measure, were induced to 
comply : and to their great surprise, as 
soon as the money was paid, the 
Vizier, and all his dependants, appear¬ 
ed as much inclined to forward their 
views, as they had hitherto been averse ; and soon after, 
thirty-four patents, embracing all the different subjects 
of the petition, were issued in the emperor’s name, and 
the principal ones authenticated by the imperial seal.* 
These papers were delivered to the ambassadors be¬ 
fore they had discovered the real cause of their success ; 
which, however, was explained to them before they left 
Dehly, by one of Khan Dowran’s officers. 


The English 
obtain various fir¬ 
mans from the em¬ 
peror, 

A. D. 1717. 


In the year 1687,t a little while before the fleet from 
England began to take the Moghul ships, the English 
agents at Surat retired to Bombay, and continued there 
till peace was restored. During the period the ambassa¬ 
dors were at Dehly, the president of Bombay, finding 


♦ See Appendix. 


t See page 359 . 
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that the expenses of the factory at Surat, in consequence 
of the impositions practised by the Moghul officers, far 
exceeded the profits, had ordered it to be withdrawn ; 
and the governor of Surat, reasoning from former ex*- 
perience, took the alarm, and firmly believed that a 
fleet was on its way from England, to commit hostilities, 
as in 1687 ; which would have been attended with the 
same consequences, as many valuable ships,belonging to 
the Moghul merchants, were then at sea. He therefore 
wrote privately to the eunuch, who he knew had 
great influence over the emperor, and was 
highly respected by the Vizier, to represent to 
them the dangerous consequences of a further 
refusal of the English petition. This suggestion was 
readily listened to, both by the emperor and Abdullah 
Khan ; and the eunuch, foreseeing the change that 
would shortly ensue, determined to reap some advan¬ 
tage from his intelligence, and imposed himself on the 
ambassadors as the sole author and instigator of the 
measure. 

The ambassadors, having thus accomplished the 
A D 1717 object of their mission, took leave of 
the emperor in the month of July, 
two years after their arrival at Dehly. The patents 
addressed to the Soubah of the Dekkan and the Nuwab 
of Guzerat took effect as soon as they were pub¬ 
lished, because they afforded no political pretext for 
opposition ; but in Bengal their meaning was much 
disputed or evaded. 

The arti de which permitted the English to purchase 
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thirty-eight towns would have given them a district 
extending ten miles south of Calcutta, along the banks 
on each side of Hoogly river; of which the passage, in 
this extent, might have been easily commanded, by 
the erection of batteries or redoubts ; at the same time 
that the revenue of the tract would have defrayed the 
expense : and the possession of such a tract would have 
brought under their subjection and authority a consider¬ 
able number of the Moghul subjects. 

The prudent foresight of Moorshud Cooly Khan, 
added to his resentment at the success of the embassy, 
made him behold with indignation the concession of 
this article ; but not daring openly to oppose the im¬ 
perial mandate, he privately threatened the proprietors 
of the land with denunciations of his vengeance, if they 
parted with their grounds to the English upon any 
terms that should be offered : and the Company’s ser>^ 
vants, confiding too much in the sanction of the em¬ 
peror’s firman, neglected the more efficacious means of 
bribing the Nuwab to compliance with their wishes. 
Thus the most important concession which had been 
obtained by the embassy was entirely frustrated. 

The Nuwab, however, complied with the orders con¬ 
tained in the first article ; and the privilege of granting 
dustucks, or passports, by the president of Calcutta, was 
recognised all over the province. This circumstance 
greatly augmented *and facilitated the circulation of 
the English trade ; which now no longer paid customs, 
nor was liable to be stopped by the officers of govern¬ 
ment. But a question arose, whether the English were 
entitled, under the privilege, to participate in the inter- 
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nal comrperce of Bengal, by carrying the manufacture 
qr products of one part of the prox^ince to another. The 
emperor’s firman implied no restrictions ; but the Nuwab 
insisted that the immunity extended only to such arti¬ 
cles as were either imported, or intended to be ex{.ort- 
ed, by sea ; alleging, that as salt, beielnut, tobacco, and 
several other articles of general consumption, were 
either farmed out in monopolies, or taxed with heavy 
duties, if the English were allowed to trade in these ar¬ 
ticles, it would not only be a great injury to all the 
other merchants, but a very considerable diminution of 
•the public revenue. 

Convinced as much by the reasoning of the Nuwab, 
as deterred by his power, the servants of the Company 
receded from their pretensions, and applied themselves 
to make the most advantage of those privileges which 
were not contested. Success produced new adventur¬ 
er^ ; and,besides a number of English 
of Qdcutta”^ private merchants licensed by the 

Company, Calcutta was, in a short 
time, peopled by Portuguese, Armenian, Moghul, and 
Hindoo merchants, who carried on their commerce 
under the protection of the English flag : thus the ship¬ 
ping belonging to the port, in the course of ten years 
after the embassy, amounted to ten thousand tons ; and 
many individuals amassed fortunes, without injuring 
the Company’s trade, or incurring the displeasure of 
the Moghul government. The president, nevertheless, 
found it requisite to conciliate the Nuwab frequently, 
by presents, in order to secure the Company’s invest- 
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ments, and to facilitate the course of their business at 
the subordinate factories ; but the inhabitants of Cal¬ 
cutta enjoyed, after the return of the embassy, a degree 
of freedom and security unknown to the other subjects 
of the Moghul empire ; and that city, in consequence, 
increased yearly, in extent, beauty, and riches. 


In the year 1130, Moorshud Cooly Khan obtained 
from court the patents he had long 
’ ■ solicited ; conferring on him the gov¬ 

ernment of Behar,» in addition to the united offices of 
Nazim and Dewan of Bengal and Orissa ; which threNV 
into his hands greater powers than had been entrusted 
to any governor, since the introduction of the emperor 
Akbar’s regulations. 

In the year of the Hijira 1131, the unfortunate 


Death of Fer- 
rokhsere, 

A. D. 1719, 


Ferrokhsere was put to a cruel death,! 
by the very persor^s who had raised 
him to the throne ; and the two young 


princes, Ruffeh ad Dirjaut, and Ruffeh ad Dowlah, in 

the course of seven montlis occupied the throne and 

their coffins ; scarcely affording time 
The Nuwab con- ■ 

firmed in his gov- to the governor of Bengal to manifest 

ernmeot by Mo- the loyalty of his intentions. But as 
hammed Shah, n/r j ou u c. ^ 

feb. 1720. soon as Monammed Shah,was firmly 

seated on the throne, the Nuwab pre- 


* See Scoh^s History of the Dekkan, A. D. 1719* 
f For the two or three first years of Ferrokhsere’s reign, the 
government of Behar was held by Ameer Jumlah ; but was after¬ 
wards conferred on Ser Balund Khan, who at this time was re¬ 


moved to Cabul. 
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prepared the usual presents and forwarded them, with 
the collections of the year, to Dehly ; and, in return was 
confirmed in his government. 

In the year 1135, after the murder of the two Syeds, 
Moorshud Cobly Khan again forwarded more valuable 
presents to the emperor, with a congratulatory letter 
on his success. He at the same time remitted to the 
Viziers the collection for the last year ; and by such 
conduct, at a time that the other governors were very 
remiss in their duty, maintained his reputation and 
influence at court. 

About this period, the government of Bengal was in 
some measure disturbed by an attempt at insurrection, by 
two of the Afghan zemindars of Mahmoodabad ; who, 
having collected a number of followers, plundered the 
adjoining districts, and had even the audacity to seize 
upon 60,000 rupees of the public treasure which was 
on the way to Moorshudabad. As soon as intelligence 
of this circumstance reached the Nuwab, he ordered 
Ahsen Aly Khan, the Fopjeder of Hoogly, to march 
against the insurgents: and that officer having, by a 
rapid movement, surprised them, took them all prison¬ 
ers, and sent them loaded with chains to the Nuwab, 
who confiscated all their property, transferred their 
zemindaries to Ramjiwun, his favourite Hindu collector 
and condemned them (being Mohammedans) to per¬ 
petual imprisonment : but in order that the govern¬ 
ment should not be losers by this disturbance, and 
to prevent a repetition of similar outrages, he caused 
all the zemindars in the vicinity of Mahmoodabad 
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to pay their proportion of the 60,000 rupees, public 
money, which had been plundered. 

Moorshud Cooly was indefatigable in the extirpa¬ 
tion of robbers. Wherever a robbery was committed, 
he compelled the Foujedar, or the zemindar, either 
to find out the thief, or to recover the property, 
The goods, or their equivalent in money, were always 
restored to the persons who had been robbed ; 
and the thief, whenever caught, was impaled 
alive. 

At Cutwah and Moorshudgunge he erected guard¬ 
houses, for the protection of travellers ; and gave the 
command of the police guards to one of his slaves, 
named Mohammed Jan, who was of a savage disposition 
and who was always attended by a band of execu¬ 
tioners ; and whenever he caught a thief, usedjto have 
the body split in two, and hung upon trees on the 
high road ; from which circumstance he was nick-named 
the Kolhareh, or axe. 

By these severe means, during Moorshud Gooly 
Khan's government, travellers were protected on the 
roads, and every man slept securely in his own 
house. 

Having, in the preceding pages, given what may 
be termed the dark side of Moorshud Cooly Khan s 
picture, we have now much pleasure in reversing the 
object ; although we fear the portrait will still not 
be approved of by Englishmen, Both sides are 
however drawn by the same author ; who, although' 

31 
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anonymous, is allowed, by the Mohammedans, to have 
written with truth and impartiality.* 

“ Excepting Shaisteh Khan there has not appeared 
in Bengal, nor indeed in any part of Hindoostan, an 

, Ameer who can be compared with 
Character of the ^ ^ , r i i 

Nuwab. Moorshud Cooly ; for zeal, in the pro¬ 

pagation of the faith ; for wisdom, in the establishment 
ot laws and regulations ; for munificence and liberality, 
in the encouragement and support given to men of 
family and eminence ; for rigid and impartial justice, 
in redressing wrongs, and punishing offenders ; in 
short, whose whole administration so much tended 
to the benefit of mankind, and the glory of the 
Creator. 

His judicial decisions were so rational and proper, 
that they wete as much respected and obeyed as the 
decrees of those monarchs whose names are most 
renowned for equity and justice. He was such an 
observer of his word, that he never failed in the 
performance of any engagement : he slept 

but little, and carefully observed the stated 
times of prayer : from breakfast to noon he em¬ 
ployed himself in copying the Koran, and in ad¬ 
ministering justice: and every year he sent Korans 
of his own writing, with valuable offerings, to Mecca, 
Medina, and other holy places. 

• This work was translated and published by F. Gladwin, 
Esq., in Calcutta, A. J). 17B8, under the title of a Narrative 
of the Transactions in Bengal but the greater part of it has 
been inserted in the Ryaz \Assulateen ; and some extracts from 
it are given in the Araishi Miihafil^ a late Hindoostany 
work, 
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“ He maintained above two thousand readers, beads¬ 
men, and chanters, who were constantly employed 
in reading the Koran, and in other a^.ts of devotion. 
During the first twelve days of the month Rubby 
al Avul, which include the birth and death of the 
holy prophet, he feasted people of all conditions; 
and on those nights, the road from Maheenagur to 
Loll Baugh, which is above three miles, was illu¬ 
minated with lamps, representing verses of the Koran, 
mosques, trees, and other figures. Nearly a hundred 
thousand persons were employed on these occasions ; 
and, on the firing of a gun, the whole was illuminated 
at once, exhibiting, in an instant, such a sheet of 
light as astonished the beholders. He also kept the 
festival of the prophet Khizer, when paper boats, 
decorated with lighted lamps, are set afloat^ upon 
the river.* 

“Besides feeding a multitude of people, he also 
provided food for the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of the air. 

“ He always provided against famine, and severely 
prohibited all monopolies of grain : he constantly 
made private inquiries concerning the market-price 
of grain ; and, whenever he discovered any imposi¬ 
tion, the offenders suffered the most exemplary 
punishments. If the importation of grain to the 
cities and towns fell short of what had been ugual, 
he sent officers into the country, who broke open 
the hoards of individuals, and compelled them to carry 
their grain to the public markets. Rice was then 


* See Note, page 268. 
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commonly sold, at-Moorshudabad, at four maunds, 
for a rupee ; and the prices of other provisions were 
in proportion. He also strictly prohibited the ex¬ 
portation of grain ; and the Foujedar of Hoogly had 
express orders to see that no ship, belonging to 

Europeans or others, was suffered to carry away 
more than was sufficient for the victualling of the 

crew, during their intended voyage, neither were 
any merchants suffered to have any stores of grain. 

He was so punctual in the performance of all 
tokens of respect towards his sovereign, that he would 
not sit down in a royal boat ; and when, in the rainy 
season, the emperor’s fleet of state boats came from 
Dacca, for an exhibition, he went out to meet it ; 
and turi\ing his face towards the seat of government 
made his obeisance, presented his nuzzir^ and kissed 
the deck of the royal barge. Engagements between 
elephants being piohibited from court, he did not 
allow them within his jurisdiction ; but used to ex¬ 
hibit and be present at those between elephants and 
tigers, and other animals. He took no delight in 
hunting; he never indulged himself with spirituous 
liquors, nor any intoxicating drugs ; neither did he 
amuse himself with singers or dancers. He alaways 
kept constant to one lawful wife; and, out 
of his excess of delicacy, would not suffer any 
strange women, or eunuchs, to enter the apartments 
of his seraglio. 

‘^He despised all the refinements of luxury, and parti¬ 
cularly in dress ; and refrained from every thing that is 
prohibited in the law, No high^seasoned dishes were 
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served up to hfs table; neither frozen sherbets,’ nor 
creams, but only plain ice. During the winter, Khyzir 
Khan, his house-steward, used to collect, in the moun¬ 
tains of Rajemahel, a sufficient stock of ice for the rest 
of the year ; and the whole was done at the expense of 
the zemindars of that district In the mangoe season, 
there was stationed at Rajemahel an overseer, who used 
to keep a regular account of the choicest mangoe-trees 
in Maldah, Kutwalee, and Husseinpoor ; and his guards 
were placed over them, to see that no one purloined the 
fruit, and that it was regularly sent to Moorshudabad. 
The zemindars furnished every thing that was required 
for these purposes : and they durst not cut down a man- 
goe-tree, nor touch any of the fruit, that the overseer 
had appropriated to the use of the Nazim^s table* 

“He possessed very extensive learning, and paid 
great respect to men who were eminent for their piety or 
erudition : he wrote with great elegance, and was a re¬ 
markable fine penman : his skill in 'arithmetic enabled 
him to scrutinize all accounts himself : he signed all 
orders and accounts with red ink : he was a brave 
soldier, a liberal benefactor, upright and just in all his 
dealings, the steady protector of the weak ; so that, 
during his government, the meanest peasant was secur¬ 
ed from injustice and oppression. 

“He made no retrenchments in any royal grants, or 
in those of former Soubahdars, for charitable purposes ; 
but, on the contrary, increased them : no zemindar or 
Aumil could with impunity, oppress any one : Vakeels 
were continually in search of complainants ; and when¬ 
ever they met with any person who had reason to, be 
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disisatisfied, they used every endeavour to pacify him ; 
but if it happened that a well-founded complaint reach¬ 
ed the ears of Moorshud Cooly, the offender was sure 
to suffer severely. If the officers of justice, out of par- 
tiality, or respect to rank, neglected to redress the mean¬ 
est person, upon a represention thereof from the party 
aggrieved, the Muwab ^ried the cause himself: and 
in his decisions shewed neither favour nor affection to 
any one, the rich and the poor bearing equal value in 
his sight.* 

“In the beginning of the government of Moorshud 
Cooly, the Cutwalf of Hoogly forcibly took away a young 
girl from the house of her father, a Moghul ; and 
Ahsenullah, the Foujedar of that place, suffering the 
offence to pass unnoticed, the father carried his com¬ 
plaint before the Nuwab, who commanded that the 
offender should be stoned to death, conformably to the 
ordinance of the Koran : and notwithstanding all the 
entreaties of Ahsenullah, who was a great favourite, 
the sentence was 'actually executed. 

“ A Mohammedan beggar having asked charity 
of Bindrabund, a Hindoo landholder of Chunakholly, 

* ‘‘ Notwithstanding the high encomiums which are here 
bestowed upon the government of Moorshud Cooly, his memory 
is universally execrated by the Hindoos ; who contemplate, 
with heartfelt joy, the happy influence of the British sway 
over these regions; whereby they have been relieved from the 
direful effects of Mohammedan superstition, and are permanently 
secured from the merciless hand of tyranny, rapacity, and 
oppression. ” 


t Mayor of the town. 
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Mohammedan 

bigotry. 


he was displeased at his manner, 
and turned him out of the house. 


The fakier collected together a number of bricks, 
with which he erected a wall on Bindrabund^s road, 
and gave it the name of a mosque; and from it 
called the people to prayer. Whenever Bindrabund 
passed that way, he vociferated the summons to 
prayer, and so vexed him, that in rage he threw 
down some of the bricks, abused the fakier, and drove 
him away. The fakier complained to Moorshud Cooly ; 
and Cazy Mohammed Sheref, in an assembly of men 
learned in the law, sentenced Bindrabund to be put 
to death. The Nuwab was not willing to take away 
his life ; and asked the Cazy whether there was not 
any way of evading the strict letter of the law, to 
save the poor Hindoo. The Cazy answered, * there^ 
may be so much delay as to allow time for his 
intercessor to be put to death ^first ; but after that, 
he must absolutely be executed.’ All the endeavours 
of Moorshud Cooly, in his behalf, were ineffectual ; 
and although Bindrabund was recommended to the 
emperor’s mercy by the prince Azeem Ooshan, yet 
it was of no avail : for the Cazy killed him with 
an arrow from his own hand. After the execution, 
Azeem Ooshan complained to Aurungzebe, that Cazy 
Mohammed Sheref had killed Bindrabund in a fit of 
of insanity ; but the emperor wrote with his own 
hand on the prince’s letter, * Cazy Sheref is on the 
side of God. ’ At the death of Aurungzebe, Ca?y 
Sheref applied for leave to resign ; and all the entreaties 
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of the Nuwab could not prevail upon him to continue 
in office. 

‘‘ The Nuwab, being now far advanced in years, 
and finding his health decline very fast, gave orders 
for building his tomb, with a mosque, and a kehtareh 
(a square, with shops, &c..) Morad Ferash, a confi¬ 
dential but menial servant, was the person employed 
to superintend the work. He pitched upon a spot 
situated in the Khass Talook, on the east side of the 
city. He pulled down all the neighbouring Hindoo 
temples, and used the materials for raising the new 
work. The zemindars, and other Hindoos, would have 
preserved their temples at any price ; but no entreaties 
or bribes could prevail: not one was left standing in 
Moorshudabad, or at the distance of four days’ journey 
from it. In the remote villages,many of the Hindoos’^ 
houses were threatened with destruction, upon pretence 
of their being dedicated to religious uses ; and they 
were necessitated to redeem them by the payment of 
a sum of money. The servants of Hindoos of all ranks 
were compelled to work, unless their masters 
paid for their release. So great was the dread of Morad, 
that no one dared to camplain ; his written orders 
were circulated throughout the country, and implicitly 
obeyed. By these means, in the course of a year, the 
buildings were completed, and ^ gunge public market 
where duties are collected) annexed to the kehtareh, 
to keep the whole in repair.” 

In the year U38, Moorshud Cooly Khan, apprehen¬ 
sive that he had not long to live, ex- 
‘ erted all his interest and inftuence at 
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the court of Dehly, to preserve the succession to his 
government for his grandson, Serferaz Khan ; and in 
all probability might have succeeded,* had not a power¬ 
ful rival opposed his views, in the person of Shujaa 
Addeen Khan, the father of the young man, then de- 
puty governor o^ Orissa; who, by his equability of 
temper, generosity and strict administration of justice, 
had rendered himself respected and beloved in the pro¬ 
vince which he governed. 

This person, a vare of the intentions of the Nuwab, 
privately employed intelligent agents to carry on a 
correspondence, and negociate for him, with Khan 
Dorwan, who had succeeded Syed Hussein Aly ivhan 
as Ameer al Omrah, and who was a great favourite 
with the emperor. Between these personages it was 
arranged, that Khan Dowran should procure the ap¬ 
pointment of Soubahdar or governor for himself, but 
that he would nominate Shujaa Addeen his deputy in 
the provinces of Bengal and Orissa, 

Supported by so powerful a patron, Shujaa began 
to devise the means of success ; and for this purpose, 
he, under various pretences, dismissed several of his 
bravest officers to Moorshudabad. He also collected 
a number of boats for the speedy conveyance of his 
troops, should the event occur in the rainy season; 


# At this period, Nizam al Moolk had rebelled, and had taken 
possession of the Dekkan. The province Guzerat had also 
revolted ; and the ministers of Mohammed Shah were at 
variance, and only jealous of each other. See Scotfs History of 
thi Dekkan, 
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and he established a private post, to bring him, twice 
a day, intelligence of the state of the Nuwab^s health 
At length, having received authentic information that 
Moorshud Cooly could not survive more than a few 
days, he appointed Mohammed Tuckee Khan, his son 
by a concubine, to be his representative in Orissa ; 
and, attended by his confidential officers and a select 
crops of cavalry, he quitted Cuttack ; and before his 
arrival at Moorshudabad, he*received, on the same day, 
positive accounts of the Nuwab’s death, and his cre¬ 
dentials from Khan Dowran, constituting him deputy 
governor of the provinces of Bengal and Orissa. Fur¬ 
nished with this document, he proceeded with expe¬ 
dition to the seat of government; and alighting at the 
palace called the Chehel Setoon (forty pillars), sum¬ 
moned all the public officers to attend him ; and 
upon their arrival produced his patents, which he 
caused to be read aloud, and without opposition took 
possession of the musnud ; after which he received the 
congratulations ofall the persons present, and caused 

the event to be notified by the shrill 

A. D. 1725. 

sounds of the imperial music. This 
circumstance occurred early in the year of the Hejira 

1139- 

Previous to Moorshud Cooly Khan’s decease, he 
appointed his grandson, Serferaz Khan, his public and 
private successor, and sole executor of his last testa¬ 
ment ; and, having delivered over to him the keys of 
of all his treasures and valuable effects, he admonished 
him to behave with justice and humanity to all those 
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who were placed under his authority ; soon after which 
he departed this transitory life. Serferaz Khan imme- 
, . , ditately sent intelligence of this event 

Nu^ab.^ ^ ^ Dehly ; he also wrote to his father 

(of whose intentions he had rlo suspi¬ 
cion), to acquaint him of the circumstances ; and, con¬ 
formably to instructions contained in his grandfather’s 
will, deposited his remains in the tomb which had been 
previously prepared, under the steps of the newly-erect¬ 
ed mosque. He then assured all the public officers of 
his intention to retain them in their stations, should he ^ 
be confirmed in the government ; and afterwards re¬ 
moved all the treasure and ejects of the deceased from 
the palace to his own house. 

Of the first interview between the father and son, 
after this event, there have been two accounts written. 
In the Seir Mutakhereen it is stated, that the first in¬ 
telligence Seferaz Khan had of his father’s arrival, was 
from the sound of the imperial irfUsic, Astonished by 
the noise, he inquired the cause, and, to his utter con¬ 
fusion, learned the unexpected event. He immediate¬ 
ly called a council of his intimate friends, who unani¬ 
mously advised him, that, as his father had received 
and proclaimed his commission, had taken possession 
of the palace, and was acknowledged by the public offi¬ 
cers, he had only to submit with a good grace. The 
young man, either agreeing in opinion with his friends, 
or averse to oppose his parent, hastened without any * 
retinue to the palace, fell at his father’s feet, and con¬ 
gratulated him upon his accession to the government. 

In the work translated by Mr. Gladwin, it is related 
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that Serferaz Khan received early intelligence of the 
approach of his father, and that he made preparations 
to oppose him ; but that his mother and grandmother, 
both women remarkable for their prudence and great 
sagacity, and for whom he entertained the utmost affec¬ 
tion and respect, interposed, and represented to him, 
that his father being an old man, could not keep him 
long out of the government, or at least, from the inherit¬ 
ance to Moorshud Cooly Khan’s private estate ; and 
therefore advised him to be satisfied, for the present, 
with the office of Dewan of Bengal ; and not to be 
guilty of the horrid impiety of appearing in arms 
against his father, which would fix a reproach upon his 
nam: to all eternity. These arguments prevailed to en¬ 
tirely over the ambition of Serferaz Khan, that he advanc 
ed to meet his father, and conducted him to Moorshuda- 
bad ; and, after resigning to him the palace, retired to 
his own house at Nuktakhaly ; and from that time 
never failed to pay his respects to him every morning. 



NUWAB MOTIMUN AL MOOLK, SHUJAA 
ADDEEN MOHAMMED KHAN, SHUJAA AD 
DOWLAH, ASSUD )UNG, BEHADUR. 

Origin of Shujaa Addeen Khan—Marries the daughter of 
Moorshud Cooly Khan—Appointed deputy governor of Orissa— 
Takes into his service two brothers, named Hajy Ahmed and 
Aly Verdy Khan—Shujaa Addeen obtains the deputy govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and Orissa—Appoints his son Dewan of the 
province— Releases the zemindars from their captivity—Sends a 
large sum of money, and various presents, to the emperor 
Mohammed Shah—Distributes the subordinate appointments 
among his friennds—R^^mits the revenues regularly to Dehly— 
Instances of his magnificence and charity—Increases his army 
—Becomes indolent and luxurious—Constructs a beautiful 

garden, in the vicinity of Moorshudabad—The province of 
Behar again annexed to the government of Bengal—The Nuwab 
appoints Aly Verdy Khan to be his deputy in Behar—Aly ^ 
Verdy proceeds to Patna—Takes into his service a corps of Afghans 
—Subdues the refractory zemindars—Promoted by the emperor— 
Assassinates the Afghan Chief—Reasons assigned for this conduct 
—Origin of the Ostend East India Company— One of their ships 
arrives in Bengal ; the commander of which applies for, and 
obtains, ground to erect a factory at Bankybazar—The trade 
flourishes—The agents surround the factory wiih a wall and bas¬ 
tions—The emperor of Germany withdraws his charter from the 
Company—The commerce still carried on by individuals—The 
English seize one of the Austrian ships—Prevail upon the Nuwab 
to order the fortifications of Bankybazar to be destroyed— 
The Germans oppose these measures—The Nuwab’s troops 
lay siege to the factory—The native servants desert—The 
agent wounded—embarks with the few Europeans on board one of 
their own ships, and quits Bengal—The factory destroyed—A Jdis- 
pute between the English of Cal'^utta and the Foujedar of fioogly 
—The kir^gdom of Tipperah made a province of the Moghul Em^ 
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pire—Dissensions between the Nuwab’s sons--Death of Moham¬ 
med Tuckee Khan—The Nuwab appoints Moorshud Cooly Khan 
to be his deputy in Orissa ;and Serferaz Khan governor of Dacca 
—Exemplary character of Jeswont Roy, Dewan of Dac^i, who re¬ 
duces the price of grain, and opens the wesetern gate erected by 
Shaista Khan—resigns his office—Sayid Ahmed, Foujedar of 
Kungpore, invades Dinagepore and Cooch Behar, and obtains 
much treasure—The Nuwab appointns Serferaz Khan his heir— 
His death. 

This officer was, by descent, an Afshar, of the tribe 
of Turcomans, who formerly inhabited Khorassan, the 
eastern province of Persia, and were esteemed the 
bravest soldiers in that kingdom. He was born 
in the city of Bhoorhanpore, in the Dekkan ; and 
during his youth, having contracted an intimacy with 
Moorshud Cooly Khan, who was then Dewan of 
Hyderabad, married his only daughter, named Zynet 
al Nissa, Begum ; by whom he had a son called Mirza 
Assudallah, whose tiile was Serferaz Khan : he had 
also another son by a concubine, named Mohammed 
Tuckee. 

when Moorshud Cooly was appointed Dewan of 
Bengal, his son-in-law accompanied him thither ; and 
upon the former being promoted to the united gov¬ 
ernments of Bengal and Orissa, he sent the latter, as 
his deputy, to govern Orissa. In this situation Shujaa 
Addeen Khan, conducted himself as a public officer, 
with much propriety : but being of a luxurious disposi¬ 
tion, and addicted to gallantry, he gave much offence 
to his wife; who in consequence separated from him, 
and, with her son, went to reside at Moorshudabad. 
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Shortly after this event, a person, named Mirza 
Mohammed, who had married a near relation of Shujaa 
Addeen Khan, came, with his two sons, from Dehly to 
Cuttack ; and were all three admitted into the service 
of the governor. The senior of the brothers was named 
Ht.jy* Ahm^^d ; the junior, Mirza Mohammed Aly, 
better known by the title of Aly Verdy Khan, These 
were* both men of liberal education and distinguished 
abilities; and, by their counsels, not only 

ingratiated themselves with the gover- 

A. D. 1725. K . ^ ^ u- . 

nor, but rendered his government 

popular, respectable, and beneficial to the empire. 

In the preceding chapter it has been stated, that 
when Moorshud Cooly Khan found his dissolution ap^ 
proaching, he had endeavoured to procure the succes¬ 
sion to his government for his grandson, Serferaz 
Khan ; but that Shujaa Addeen had, by the exertions 
of his agents at Dehly, effected a different arrangement; 
by which he was nominated the •deputy of Khan 
Dowran, the Ameer al Omrah, who had procured from 
the emperor the government for himself ; and that 
Shujaa Addeen, by his dexterous management, had 
obtained possession of his office without any opposi¬ 
tion. 

The governor, in order to reward his son for his 
forbearance, and to reconcile himself to his wife, no¬ 
minated the former, Dewan of Bengal; but as that 
office required an intimate knowledge of accounts, and 
much attention to business, he appointed Roy Alum 

*Hajy is a title conferred on all persons who have made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca: he had jutt leturiica horn Arabia, 
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Chund, the comptroller of the household, to be the de¬ 
puty of the young man ; by which the latter was 
relieved from all the toils and responsibility of the 
office, and his father was satisfied that the duty would 
be deligently performed. The Nuwab, immediately 
after, selected a council, consisting of the two brothers, 
Hajy Ahmed and Aly Verdy Khan Roy Alum 
Chund, for whom he procured the title of Roy Royan ; 
and the imperial banker, Juggut Seat ; and by their 
advice conducted himself in all the measures of his 
government. The two latter were Hindoos, and were 
well acquainted with the minute details of business 
and all the intricacies of the revenue department. 

Shujaa Addeen commenced his government by an 
act of clemency and justice, which does him the high¬ 
est honour, and rendered him extremely popular 
through all the three provinces. 

He gave orders that the unhappy zemindars, who 
had been kept in a miserable state of confinement 
during the long government of his predecessor, should, 
upon giving security for their good conduct, be permit¬ 
ted to return to their families and homes, and to the 
management of their farms. 

He also immediately despatched the sum of forty 
lacs of rupees in specie, being part of the private for¬ 
tune of his father-in-law, to the court of Mohammed 
Shah ; and sent also a number of elephants, and other 
valuable presents, to the emperor and to his ministers ; 
in return for which he received a confirmation of his 
appointment, as governor of Bengal and Orissa; a 
commission of commander of 7000 horse; and the 
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additional titles of Motimun al Moolk, Shujaaad Dowlah, 
Assud Jung, Behadur. 

The government of Behar was however again se* 
parated, and conferred on an officer named.Nusserit 
yar Khan, and afterwards on Fakher ad Dowlah, As 
soon as Shujaa Addeen was confirmed in his govern¬ 
ment, he disposed of the public appointments amongst 
his connections and friends, in the following manner: 
to his son Serferaz Knan, as formerly mentioned, the 
office of Dewan ; to his other son, Mohammed Tuckee, 
the government of Orissa. He confirmed Moorsbud 
Cooly Khan, his son-in-law, in the deputy government 
of Dacca. To the three sons of his chief counsellor, 
Hajy Ahmed, viz, Nuazish Mohammed, Sayid 
Ahmed, and Zyn Addeen, he gave the offices of pay¬ 
master-general, Fujedar of Rungpore, and Foujedar 
of Rajemahel ; and upon Shujaa Cooly, an old ser¬ 
vant, he conferred the office of Foujedar of Hoogly, 
His other counsellor, Aly Verdy iChan, had not any 
sons, but his three daughters were married to the sons 
of his brother Hajy Ahmed. 

The new governor imitated the conduct of his pre¬ 
decessor, in despatching to court regulary, at the end of 
the year, the amount of the revenues; and had the satisfac¬ 
tion to find, that, notwithstanding his liberal treatment to 
the zemindars, the revenue, instead of being diminished, 
had increased : for whereas Moorshud Cooly had sel¬ 
dom remitted more than one crore and thirty lacs of 
rupees, the amount of his collections 
for the year 1141 amounted to one. 
32 


A. D. 1728. 
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crore and forty-eight lacs, all of which was remitted to 
Moorshudabad by the agents of the imperial banker, 
Juggut Seat, without any difficulty or oppression. 

His mind being thus freed from public cares, he 
followed the natural bent ef his inclinatioiH, and lived 
in a style of splendour and munificence that far surpassed 
any of his predecessors. Ttie palace of Moorshud 
C'ooly Khan being too confined and ill-contri\'ed, he 
ordered’it to be pulled down, and erected another more 
suitable to his ideas of grandeur and comfort. He was 
very liberal to his servants, and paid great attention to 
men of learning and piety ; he was also very charitable, 
and administered justice with great impartiality. He 
ordered the conduct of Nazir Ahmed and Murad, two 
of tlie oppressive instruments of his predecessor, to be 
cl .)sely investigated ; and, having proved them guilty 
of various Crimes and oppressions, condemned them to 
deatli. Being convinced that the very reduced mili¬ 
tary establishment kept up by Moorshud Coiily Khan 
was inadequate to the security and peace of the country, 
he augmented liis army to 25,000 consisting of equal 
numbers of cavalry, and iniantry armed with match¬ 
locks. In short, by his general conduct in tlie early 
part of his government, Shujaa Addeen evinced to the 
world tliat he was deserving of his good fortune ; buT 
after some years he became indolent, and abandoned 
liimself too much to luxury and pleasure, leaving the 
businessVto be managed by his council. 

In the village of Dehparch, on the banks of the 
Bhaggarutty river, Nazir Ahmed had begun to build 
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a mosque in the middle of a very extensive garden. 
After the execution of that person, the governor finish¬ 
ed the mosque in a superb style, and laid out the 
garden with great beauty and elegance. To this place 
he gave the name of Ferrch Bag (the garden of happi¬ 
ness) ; and in the summer retired thither with his 
seraglio, and passed his time in the enjoyment of 
every luxury. 

In the year 1143, Fakher ad Dowlah, the governor’ 
A. D. 1729-30. Rehar, having been guilty of some 

impropriety, was removed from that’ 
office; and through the influence of Khan Dowran, the 
paymaster-general, the government of that province 
was again annexed to Bengal ; and Shujaa Addeen 
Khan was, in consequence, ordered to appoint his own 
deputy to that important situation. 

It was the wish of the governor to have appointed 
one of his own sons ; but Zynet al Nissa, his wife, who, 
as the heiress of Moorshud Cooly, interfered frequent¬ 
ly in the government,'*^ refused to part with her son 


♦ So strong: an opinion had this lady other own consequence, 
that when it was determined Aly Verdy Khan should be appoint¬ 
ed to Behar, she sent f >r him to the gate of her apartments, and 
conferred on him the Khilaat or robe of honour, as from herself; 
a//fr which her husband presented him with his patent, and 
other insignia of office. Tins idea was however extremely errone¬ 
ous, as there is no hereditiry rank in Hindoostan, much lers a 
rignt of succession to a government ; nor was it, I believe, ever 
attempted with siK'cess, till the povver of the Moghul emperor 
was annihilated by the in vast »a of Nadir Shah and the events 
which ensued. 
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Scrferaz Khan ; and was at the same time jealous o( 
its being conferred on the son of the concubine, lest 
it should make him of too much consequence; the 
subject was therefore left to the consideration of the 
council, who recommended Aly Verdy Khan, as the 
person best qualified to preserve the dignity of the 
situation, and to keep in subjection, the zemindars of 
that province, who were noted for their independence 
and strong spirit of insurrection. Aly Verdy Khan 
was, in consequence, invested with the robes of office, 
and was sent to Patna, with an escort of 5,000 troops. 

Upon the arrival of Aly Verdy Khan at Patna, he 
found the whole province of Behar in the greatest con¬ 
fusion : a band of robbers, called Bunjareh, who had 
entered it under the pretence of purchasing grain and 
other commodities, laid the country through which they 
passed under heavy contribution, and plundered the col¬ 
lectors of the revenue. The zemindars of Bettiah 
Phoolwareh, Chuclcwar, and Boujepore, were also in a 
state of insurrection, and had for some time set at 
defiance the authority of the governor. 

To reduce these people to submission, Aly Verdy 
Khan found it requisite to take into his service a corps 
of Afghans, under the command of their Chief, Abdul 
Kereem Khan. With these, and the forces he had 
taken from Moorshudabad, he first attacked and routed, 
the Bunjarehs, taking from them all their plunder: 
after which, he, in succession, reduced the zemindars to 
obedience; and compelled them not only to liquidate the 
Hrrears of revenue, but to pay him large sums of money 
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under the denomination of Nuzzeraneh and Peishkush 
( offering and tribute). By the^e means Aly Verdy 
Khan acquired much wealth, and his troops were also 
enriched by plunder. In consequence of these services, 
and at the recommendation of the Nuwab, he received 
from the emperor an increase of his military rank, and 
the title of Mohabut Jung. 

He however tarnished these honours shortly after, 

K r\ by the assassination of Abdul Kereem 

Khan, the commander of the Afghans, 
whose services had been so useful to him. This harsh 
measure he excused to his friends, by stating, that the 
overbearing conduct and insolence of that officer had 
risen to such a height, that he found he must either get 
rid of him, or have given up his own authority.^ 

It now becomes requisite to notice the introduction 
of another European nation into Bengal. About the 
year 1717, some marchants of the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands, who had long wished to participate in the advan¬ 
tageous commerce of the east, fitted out two ships for 
India, which made a very successful voyage. This cir¬ 
cumstance stimulated others; and application was made 
to the court of Vienna for permission to establish an 

Origin of the East-India Company at Ostend. Al- 
Ostend Company, though this measure was strongly op- 

• After the dissolution of the Afghan empire, corps of these 
people were taken into the service of tne Hindoo princes and 
M''ghul governors ; they are esteemed brave troops, but very 
mutinous ; and unstieady in their attachment, unless to their 
own Chiefs. 
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posed by the English, French, and Dutch, the emperor 
of (jermany granted, in August 1723, to the merchants 
of the Austrian Netherlands,his letters-patent, autho¬ 
rizing them to trade to the East Indies, under the de¬ 
nomination of the Ostend Company. 

In the mean time, one of the private ships arrived 
in the Ganges ; and, by the assistance of the French at 
Chandernagore, succeeded in procuring a full cargo : 
and the captain of this ship, previous to his departure, 
made application to Moorshud Cooly Khan, then gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, for ground to erect a factory, should the 
company be established. As the Nuwab was not only 
anxious to increase the trade of the province, but also 
desirous of introducing more rivals to th(^ English, of 
whose privileges it has been already seen he was exces¬ 
sively jealous, he immediately complied with the request, 
and assigned the village of Bankybazar, situated on the 
eastern side of the river, fifteen miles above Calcutta, 
for the residence of the Germans. 

In 1724, being the first year after the establishment 
of the new Company, an Ostend ship, named the ‘Em¬ 
peror Charles,^ mounting thirty guns, arrived in Ben¬ 
gal, but was lost in going up the Ganges. The gaeater 
part of her cargo was however saved ; and the officers 
and crew took possession of Bankybazar, and erected 
temporary houses. 

In the two following years, three ships, of a larger 
size than the first, arrived in Bengal, and completely 
established the Ostend trade in that province ; and as 

♦See Modern Universal History, Yol. xi. page 211. 
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they undersold the other Europeans in various articles, 
their factory quickly rose in estimation. 

At first, the factors resided in houses constructed of 
mats and bamboos ; but they afterwards built brick 
dwellings, and surrounded their factory with a wall, 
having bastions at the angles : they also cut a ditch, 
communicating with the river, of such a depth as to 
admit sloops of considerable burthen. 

Thus the affair of the Ostend Company seemed to 
be in a flourishing state: but in the year 1727, the 
strong remonstrances of the three great maritime na¬ 
tions compelled the emperor of Germany to withdraw 
his charter, and to agree that all traffic between his 
subjects of the Austrian Netherlands and the East 
Indies should cease for seven years. Notwithstanding 
this prohibition, the private merchants occasionally 
sent out ships to India ; and, as the agent of the head 
of the factory in Bengal was a persqn of great activit)' 
and determination, he continued to furnish them with 
cargoes. 


This traffic, although carried on clandestinely, could 
. not escape the notice of the Dutch 

and English ; the latter of whom, in 
the year 1730 sent a squadron, under the command of 
Captain Gosfright, of the Ship Fordwich, to blockade 
the river Ganges. The commodore sailed up the 
river ; and having obtained intelligence that two 
Ostend ships were anchored between Calcutta and 
Bankybazar, despatched two of his squadron to 
take them. On the first shot being fired, the Saint 
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Theresa, the smallest of the Ostend ships, struck her 
colours, was immediately taken possession of, and carried 
to Calcntta ; but the other slipped her cable, and took 
shelter under the guns of Bankybazar factory, whither 
it was not deemed expedient to follow her ; and she 
afterwards had the good fortune to escape. 

Some time after this event, the Dutch and English 
united all their influence to prevail upon the Nuwab to 
prohibit the Germans from trading to Bengal ; and, it 
is said, bribed the Foujedar of Hoogly to make a false 
representation of great strength of the fortifications of 
Bankybazar, and the danger of allowing foieigners to 
retain a place of such strength within a few miles of 
the royal port. 

This representation induced the governor to order 
the fortifications of Bankybazar to be dismantled : 
violent disputes in consequence ensued between the 
German agent and the Foujedar ; and at length a con¬ 
siderable force was sent from Hoogly, under the com¬ 
mand of an officer named Meer Jaffier, who surrounded 
the place on the land side ; but acted 
trUps^beS’ethe with so much caution, that he threw 
the German fac- up an entreachment in front of his 
1723. encampment to defend his troops 

from the fire of the besieged ; who, 
in the mean time, completely commanded the river, and 
only permitted such boats as they pleased to pass. 
The French at Chandernagore secretly aided the 
Germans with arms and ammunition, whilst they 
ostensibly pretended to assist in negociating a treaty of 
peace. 
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Khojeh Fazel Cashmeery, one of the principal Mo¬ 
ghul merchants of Hoogly, having also offered his ser¬ 
vices as a mediator, sent his son with a message to 
Bankybazar ; but the Gerirans seized the young man, 
and detained him as a hostage for their own security : 
and the Foujedar had such an esteem for Khojeh 
Fazel, that, in order to procure the liberation of the 
youth, he for some days suspended hostilities; but 
having procured his liberation, he again renewed the 
siege with more vigour, both by land and by water ; 
till, at length, provisions becoming very scarce in Banky¬ 
bazar, all the natives of every description deserted, 
and left the Europeans to defend themselves. Not¬ 
withstanding the garrison was, by this means, reduced 
to fourteen persons, they continued to serve their guns 
with such efficacy, that not one of the Moghul tro^^ps 
durst venture out of the entrenchments. At length 
the agent had the misfortune to,loss his right arm 
by a cannon ball ; after which he embarked, with 
his men, during the night, and reached in safety 
one of ^he ships belonging to his nation, which 
was at anchor down the river ; and shortly after pro¬ 
ceeded to Europe. 

In the morning when the Moghul troops took 
possession of the factory, they found nothing of value 
in it, but the cannon ‘and a few shells. After 
levelling the fortifications with the ground, and deli¬ 
vering over Bankybazar to the zemindar, Mcer 
Jaffier returned in triumph to Hoogly.# 

* The whole of these circumstances, respecting the Germans, 
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Shujaa Addeenl Khan, being of a liberal disposi¬ 
tion, and averse to trouble, allowed the English and 
other Europeans to enjoy the privileges that had 
been granted to them by the emperor Ferrokhs'^re, 
or by former governors ; and the only dispute that 
is recorded to have happened during his time, was 
occasioned by the Foujedar of Hoogly stopping a 
boat, laden with bales of silk, belonging to the 
English Company ; in consequence of which a party 
of soldiers was despatched from Calcutta, who terri¬ 
fied the Fonjedar, and carried away the silk and 
other goods which had been stopped. This transac¬ 
tion was represented to the Nuwab as a very heinous 
offence ; and he, in consequence, prohibited the natives 
from supplying Calcutta, or any of the subordinate 
factories, with grain. The English were therefore 
compelled to purchase peace, by the payment of a 
large sum of money, and by apologising for their 
misconduct. 

It has been previously stated, that on the succession 
of Shujaa Addeen Khan to the government, he con¬ 
firmed his son-in-law, Moorshud Cooly, in the appoint¬ 
ment of deputy Nazim of Dacca. Moorshud Cooly 
employed, as his Dewan, a person named Meer 

is stated, by the author translated by Mr. Gladwin, to ha\e 
happened during the government of Moorshud Cooly Khan , 
but by Mr. Orme their expulsion is postponed till A. D. 1748. 
It is however apparent, by the History of the Ostend Company, 
that their factory was in existence A. D. 1730, and that 
their last ships left Bengal in 1733. See Universal HLtofy, 
Vol. xi. 
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Hubbeeb, a native of Shiraz, in Persia, who had 
been a broker at Hoogly ; and who, although he 
could neither read nor write, possessed great activity 
of mind and expertness in business. This man was 
very industrious in office, and made considerable 
retrenchments in the boat department and other 
expensive establishments. He also acquired large 
sums for his master, by the sale of monopolies ; and 
is said to have treacherously put to death Noor Allah, 
the zemindar, of Jillalpore, on account of his great 
wealth. 


Some time after this event, a nephew of the 
Raja of Tipperah, having displeased his uncle, was 
banished the country. The youth took refuge with- 
a Mohammedan zemindar, named Aka Sadik, and 
entreated him to assist him in recovering the share 
of his inheritance. The zemindar being intimately 
acquainted with IVIeer Hubbeeb, * recommended the 
cause of the young man to him ; and pointed out 
the favourable opportunity it offered of subjecting 
Tipperah to the Mohammedan arms. 


Meer Hubbeeb, having represented the circumstan¬ 
ces to his master, obcained permission to proceed 

Tipperah becomes ''^ith all the troops that were then 
a province of the in the vicinity of Dacca, to effect 
Moghul empire. Object. The Moghul troops cross¬ 

ed the Burhampooter, and entered Tipperah before 
the Raja was aware of their intentions ; and having the 
yonng man with them whose cause they espoused, ho' 
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pointed out to them the road by which they should 
advance. Aided by such a guide, they reached the 
capital before the Raja could make any preparation 
to oppose them : he was obliged to flee to the moun¬ 
tains ; and the nephew was raised to the Raje, upon 
condition of paying a large portion of the revenue to 
the governor of Beng<il. The whole country, in conse¬ 
quence, quietly submitted: and thus the province of 
Tipperah, which from time immemorial had been an 
independent kingdom, became annexed to the Moghul 
empire : and in order to support the young Raja against 
his uncle, and at the same time to secure his fealty 
a considerable number of Mohammedan troops were 
left in the country, under the command of Aka Sadik, 
who was nominated Foujedar. On receiving intelligence 
of this event, the Nuwab was much pleased, and changed 
the name of Tipperah to Roshenabad# (the country 
of light), and gave to, or procured for, Moorshud 
Cooly the additional title of Behadur ; and to Meer 
Hubbeeb that of Khan. 

In the year 1146, Mohammed Tuckee, the illegi- 

. timate son of the Nuwab, went, from 

A, D. 1733. 

Orissa, to pay his respects to his 
father; but during his residence at Moorshudabad, 
disputes ran so high between him and his brother, 
that each drew out their followers, and would actually 
have come to a pitched battle, had they not been pre¬ 
vented by the interposition of their father ; whose 

♦ Probably from the eastern limit of the empire. It is still so 
called in the Public Records. 
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authority, joined to the mediation of the . females of 
the family, effected an apparent reconciliation; and 
Mohammed returned to Cuttack, where he died in the 
following year. 

Upon the death of Mohammed Tuckee Khan, the 
Nuwab promoted his son-in-law, 
A. D. 1734- Moorshud Cooly Khan Behadur, for 
whom he procured the title of Rustem Jung (the Her¬ 
cules in battle), to the deputy government of Orissa ; 
who carried with him to that province, his Dewan 
Meer Hubbeeb. Through the management of the 
latter, the revenues of Orissa were considerably increas¬ 
ed, and the expenses diminished. During the govern¬ 
ment of Mohammed Tuckee, the R^ja of Pursotem 
had carried away the idol of Jagernut* across the 
river Jelkeh (Chilka lake), beyond the boundary of 
Orissa, and placed it in a mountain ; which circums¬ 
tance injured the revenue of Orissa# to the amount of 
nine lacs of rupees per annum, being the usual amount 
of the collection from the pilgrims. 

The first care of the new governor and his indefati¬ 
gable Dewan, although strict Mohammedans, was to- 
compel the Raja of Pursotem to restore the fdol to its. 
ancient temple ; where it has ever since remained i^n- 
disturbed ; and continues to attract a number of vota^ 
ries to its shrine, and to enrich the rulers of the 
province. 

When Moorshud Cooly Khan was removed 

•Properly Jug Nath (lord of the world). The temple is situate^ 
in the town of Pursotem. 
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Orissa, the Nuvvab gave the government of Dacca to 
his son Serferaz Khan ; but ordered him to send thi¬ 
ther, as his deputy, Syed Ghalib Aly Khan, a person 
who asserted his descent from the kings ot Persia : he 
also nominated Jeswont Roy, who had been preceptor 
to Serferaz Khan, to be Dewan, and to have the actual 
management of all affairs. Tne superintendence of the 
boat department was entrusted to Moorad Aly Khan, 
who was married to a daughter of Serferaz K^^an ; and 
who had in his employment an accountant named Raj- 
bullub, of whom more will be hereafter related. 

When these officers arrived at Dacca, Jeswont Roy 
was, in obedience to the Nuwab’s orders, invested with 
the entire management of the revenues. He had been 
educated under the late Nuwab, Moorshud Cooly 
Khan, whose example he emulated, in piety, integrity, 
and indefatigable attention ro business ; and in forming 

. ^ his arrangements for the benefits of 

A. U, 1735- 

the government, studied to render 
them conducive to the general ease and happiness of 
the people. He abolished the monopolies which had 
been introduced by Meer Hubbeeb, and also the impo¬ 
sitions laid^upon grain. 

It was related, in the account of the gove^-nment of 
Shatsta Khan, that when he left Dacca to return to 
Dehly, he built up the western gate, and inscribed over 
it an execration against any future governor who should 
presume to open it till he had reduced the price of 
grain to a dumree per seer, or 640 pounds weight for 
the rupee. The gate had continued closed to this 
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time ; when Jeswont Roy, having succeeded in reduc¬ 
ing the price of grain to Shaista Khan’s standard, 
ordered it to be opened. 

By the prudent administration of a system of sound 
policy and humanity, the rich province of Dacca wa^ 
cultivated in eve‘'y part, and abounded in every thing 
requisite for the comfort and gratification of its inhabit¬ 
ants. Justice was administered with impartiality ; and 
the conduct of Ghalib Aly Khan and Jeswont Roy 
gained great credit to their principal, Serferaz Khan. 

As the Nuwab was far advanced in years, he relax¬ 
ed in his attention to business, and entrusted the ma¬ 
nagement of affairs much to his son ; ordering him, 
however, constantly to consult with Hajy Ahmed, and 
the other members of his council. The young man did 
not, however, comply with this injunction, and the 
circumstance caused jealousy to arise between him and 
the Hajy. ^ 

After some time, Nuffeesa Begum, the sister of 
Serferaz Khan, persuaded her husband to recall Ghalib 
Aly Khan from Ddcca, and to promote his s^n-in-law, 
Murad Aly, to the governrnent. This 
A. D. 1737-8. young man appointed Rajbullub to be 
Peishkar, or head clerk, of the boat department ; and 
commenced his government with many acts of oppres¬ 
sion. Jeswont Roy, the Dewan, who had gained so 
high a reputation for his conduct, beheld these mea¬ 
sures with aversion ; and resolving not to be a parti- ^ 
cipator in them, resigned his appointment, and re¬ 
turned to Moorshudabad. Upon his' resignation/the 
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new government gave a loose to their rapacity and 
violence, till they reduced the country to a state of 
comparative poverty and desolation. 

About this period, Sayid Ahmed, the second son 
of Hajy Ahmed, who, upon the succession of Shujaa 
Addeen Khan, had been appointed Foujedar of Rung- 
pore, and who is accused of having ruled that district 
with great oppression, having procured from Moor- 
shudabad a considerable army, invaded Dinagepore 
and Cooch Behar ; and after compelling the Rajas to 
take refuge in the woods and mountains, got possession 
of those countries, together with the immense treasures 
which the Rajas and their ancestors had amassed. 
When intelligence of this event was received at 
Moorshudabad, the Nuwab was pleased to confer the 
title of Khan Behadur on Sayid Ahmed,a cir¬ 
cumstance which was exceedingly flattering to the 
young man’s father. 

The enemies of this family have asserted, that 
notwithstanding the numerous benefits conferred on 
them by Shujaa Addeen Khan, they were constantly 
plotting to render themselves independent of his son 
by sending their wealth to Patna, and by remitting 
large sums of money to Dehly, to procure for Aly 
Verdy Khan, upon the death of the Nuwab, the distinct 
government of Behar ; but of this part of the accusation 
there does not appear to be any proof. Even had he 

•This was an assumed power on the part of the Nuwab ; and 
can onlv be accounted for by the weak state of the Moghul 
government, during the reign of Mohammed Shah. 
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done so, although moralists might condemn His con¬ 
duct as a breach of private friendship, he would have 
been perfectly acquitted by those acquainted with 
the politics of Hindoostan and the conduct of public 
men ; as it is evident that Serferaz Khan had no more 
to the gevernment, than the son of the 
npbieman who now bolds that important office has to 
the succession. 

The only attempt at insurrection during the 
government of Shujaa Addeen Khan, was by the 
zemindar of Beerbhoom, named Budy al Zeman, 4 t who 
was for a short time in a state of rebellion,' He was 
however quickly reduced, and compelled to pay, in 
addition to his former revenue, the sum of three lac« 
of rupees. 

At the period that the Persian usurper, Nadir 
Shah, entered into Hindoostan, and that the court of 
Dehly was in a state of the greatest perturbation at his 
approach, Shujaa Addeen Khan, finding his infirmities 
daily increase, and that he had but a short time to live, 
sent to Orissa, Doordaneh Begum, the wife, and Yahia 
the son, of Moorshud Cooly Khan, who, at th^ instiga¬ 
tion of Serferaz Khan, had been detained as hostages 
for the good conduct of Moorshud Cooly. He then 
appointed Serferaz Khan his heir, on condition that 
he would regard the Hajyi the Roy Royan, and Juggut 
Seat, as the steadfast counsellors of his father, and 
follow their advice in all affairs of moment. Although 

« He was the son of Assud Allah, mentioned in page 421 aivd 
imitated the conduct of his father, 

33 
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Serferaz Khan bore no cordiality towards these men, 
yet/for fear of offending his dying parent, he promised 
to obey his commands. A'very few days after this 
event, viz. on the 13^^ Zilhije II 5 ^» Shujaa Addeen 
resigned his soul to his Maker, uni- 
A. D. 1739 - versally regretted, as a man of 

strict veracity, general philanthropy, and unbounded 
liberality. Previous to his decease, he had erected a 
mosque and a mausoleum at Dehpareh, opposite to 
Moorshudabad, and was buried therein. 


ALLA AD DOWLAH SERFERAZ KHAN. 


Serferaz Khan takes possession of the government—Iraitatcs 
the conduct of his granjfither, Moorshud Cooly Khan ; but much 
addicted to the pleasures of the Haram—The envoys of Nadir 
Shah demand the arrears of revenue from Bengal—The Nuwah 
pavs the amoint, and coins money bearing Nadir Shah's titles— 
Uisp ite between the Na^ab and the banker^ Juggut Seat—The 
Nuwab quarrels also with Hajy Ahmed—Conspiracy against the 
Nuwab—He discovers the piot—Determines to displace Aly 
Verdv Khan and his conaectioos—Postpones his resolution—Aly 
Verdy procures a patent for the government—Marches from 
Patna—Instance of his policy—Writes to the Npwab, accusing 
him of having insulted his family—Serferaz Khan calls his 
council—Cunning of Hajy Ahmed—Phe Nuwab encamps his 
army —Sends agents to discover Aly Verdy Khan’s intentionsr— 
Aly Verdy sends an envoy to the Nuwab, but continues his 
march—The Nuwab, deceived by his letters, allows him to 
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approach within a few miles—Aly Verdy attacks the Nuwab’s 
camp by surprise The Nuwab. mounts his elephant, and rushes 
into the neat of the engagement—killed by a musquet ball—His 
troops disperse—Aly Verdy Khan sends his brother, the Hajy, 
to take possession of Moorshudabad. 

Immediately on the decease of his father, Serfera^ 
Khan took possession of the govern* 
A. D. 1739. ment; but notwithstanding his uncon¬ 
tested succession, he was so appr«hqa<t 
siveof the intrigues of his enemies, that he would nm 
venture out of the fort to attend the funeral obsequies 
of his father. In obedience to the commands of the 
late Nuwab, he at first entrusted the management of 
affairs to Hajy Ahmed, the Roy Royan, and Juggut 
Seat; but despatched an envoy to Dehly, with a large 
sum of money, to solicit the confirmation of his 
appointment? 

Serferaz followed the example! of his grandfather, 
Moorshud Cooly Khan, so far as regarded the exter¬ 
nal forms of devotion, by retaining a number of 
readers of the Koran, and other religious persons, 
in his pay : but he assumed a much greater degree 
of pomp, and was always attended by a select 
corps of 2000 cavalry. He was also much addicted 
to the pleasures of the haram ; and his aeraglio is 
said to have consisted of 1500 women, of varioqs 
descriptions ; amongst whom he dissipated much 
of his tivUe, and entirely neglected business. In ’ 
short, all that could be said in his favour was, that 
he was neither a'drunkard nor an oppressor 
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A very short time after Serferaz Khan had taken 
possession of the government, and before Me was 
Nadir Shah confirmed m it, a messenger, sent 
enters Dchly. by the Vizier, Kummer Addeen Khan, 
announced the arrival of Nadir Shah at Dehly,# 
and demanded the revenues of the three last years. 
Serferaz Khan, by the advice of Hajy Ahmed and 
the other two counsellors, not only paid the money, 
actually ordered coin to be struck, and the 
lootbeh to be read from the pulpits, in the name 
of Nadjr Shah. These circumstances were afterwards 
laid hold of by the enemies of the young Nuwab, 
to asperse his character, and to render him suspected 
by the emperor Mohammed Shah. 


• Nadir Shah entered Dehly on the 8th of Zilhije, A H iijr, 
corresponding with the 8th of March 1739 * For ;tn a^'coiint of 
this invasion, see either Frazer^s History of Nadir Shah: the 
'2x\^'^o\^^vc\^ oi History of Hindoostan; or Scotfs History oj 
the Dekkaji^ 

Chukl Kirshvur, Vakeel or agent of the Nuwab of Bengal, was 
one of the Committee appointed to raise the contribution in Dehly ; 
being afterwards ill treated, he murdered his whole family, and 
then put an end to his own existence. 

On the 23rd of "March, an order was made out, that Murid 
Khan, with fifty of Sirbulind Khan^s horsemen, should carry a 
sirrapah and firman to Shujaa Khan, Soubahdar of Bengal, 
and take from him the three years' treisure, and a peishkush. 
Accordingly, 1000 rupees were given out of the Shah's treasury, 
to Murid Khan, for his expenses ; and 3,220 rupees to the fifty 
horsemen^ for th^ir charges. Murid Khan was accompanied by 
Mir Tuckee Kuli Beg.—See Frazer, page 196. 
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fn order to account for the animosity which 
Ju^gut Seat, the banker^ bore Serferaz Khan, it is 
related, that such was the young Nuwab’s passion 
for beauty, that it could not be restrained within 
any bounds ; and that he having learned that the 
eldest son of Juggut Seat was married to a woman 
of exquisite beauty, the curiosity of the Nuwab was 
so much inflamedj that he insisted on seeing her, 
although he knew the disgrace which would be 
fixed on the family by shewing a wife unveiled to 
a stranger. Neither the remonstrances of Juggut Seat, 
nor his power to revenge the indignity, availed to avert 
the Nuwab from his insolent and futile resolution^ 
The young woman was sent to the palace in the evening ; 
and after staying there a short space, returned, 
unviolated indeed, but dishonoured to her husband. 

This event was soon after followed by an attempt, 
on the part of the Nuwab, to compel Hajy Ahmed 
to break off a marriage, the preliminaries of which 
had been all adjusted, between two of his grand¬ 
children ; viz, Mirza Mahmood, the son of Sayid 
Ahmed, who was also adopted by Aly Verdy Khan, and 
a daughter of Attah Allah, the sondn-lawof the Hajy, 
and to unite the young lady to his own son. These 
two ciicumstances were the cause of 

Conspiracy much discontent, and afforded the cons* 

against thf5 ^ ’ 

Nuwab. pirators sufficient ground for com¬ 

plaint. Agents were sent off to Dehly, to bribe the 
flagitious ministers of Mohammed Shah, to set aside 
the appointment of Serferaz Khan, and to nominate 
Aly Vetdy Khan to the government of the three pro- 
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vinces. To effect this scheme, they represented, in 
the blackest colours, the eagerness with which Serferaz 
Khan had coined the money in the name of, and 
had proclaimed, Nadir Shah emperor of Hindoostan. 
They promised to pay a fine of one crore of lupees ; 
and agreed .to remit to court the whole of the property 
of Serferaz Khan, amounting, as they supposed, to 
many crores of rupees: and to forward the amount of 
the revenues of the three provinces with the same re¬ 
gularity as had been practised in the time of the 
Nuwab Moorshud Cooly Khan. 


At the same time, Hajy Ahmed, and Juggut Seat, 
by their attention to the young Nuwab endeavoured 
to lull him into security ; and actually had the address 
to prevail on him, by way of retrenching his expenses, 
to disband a conside;abIe part of his army; all of 
whom immediately repaired to Patna, and were enlisted 
by Aly Yerdy Khan. 

At length Serfeaz Khan, having received intelli¬ 
gence from his agents at Dehly, of the plot that was 
carrying on against him, resolved to counteract their 
designs ; and determined not only to recall Aly Yerdy 
Khan from Behar, but to displace every person of that 
family from the official situations which they held.^ 
But these intentions having been secretly discovered 


* It docs not appear, in any of the authorities I h^ve had 
access to,that Serferaz was ever coxifurmed ia the governnient 
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the Hajy and his colleagues, they watted upon the 
Nuwab, and, with the most downright effrontery, deni¬ 
ed the accusation ; and, by their solemn protestations 
of inviolable duty and attachment to his family, pre¬ 
vailed upon him to postpone his new arrangements 
till the end of the year, when they promised to relin¬ 
quish their appointments, and to deliver him a faithful 
account of all their pecuniary transactions. It is stated 
. in the Sier al Mutakhereen. that 

ten months alter the departure of 
Nadir Shah,* through the interest of Issac Khan, one 
of the chief counsellors of the eroperor Mohammed 
Shah, the patents for the government of the three pro¬ 
vinces were made out in the name of, and forwarded to, 
Aly Verdy Khan ; who being now resolved on marching 
against Serferaz Khan, desired an eminent astrologer, 
on whose predictions he reposed an unlimited confidence, 
to fix the day for the commencement of his journey : 
but, in order to deceive the Nuw3b, and the other per¬ 
sons to whom he did not yet wish to communicate the 
secret, he gave out that he was going to march against 
the refractory zemindars of Bouj^pore. In the mean¬ 
time, he intercepted all correspondence between Patna 
and Moorshndabad, and stopped all travellers on the road. 

Having appointed his son-in-law, Zyn Addeen, to 
be hifi deputy during his absence, and all things 

* Nadir Shah quilted Dehly, by Ftazer^s account, on the 6th 
of May 1739 ; but by Scotfs, on the 14th of April, leaving the 
government of Hindoostan in a most crippled state. Sec reigia of 
Mohammed Shah, in Vc^ ii. of DoiFs Hindoosian^ Jand Vol ii^ of 
Dekhan. 
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being prepared for his departure, Aly Verdv Khan 
commenced his march towards Bouje- 
"'^agai’ns" Zilkaad, A. H. 11 52 ; 

the Nuwab, and encamped the first day at Varis 

March, 1740 . Khan^s reservoir, on the north-west 
side of Patna. In the evening, he gave orders to as¬ 
semble all the principal offijers of his army : and when 
they were collecte 1 in his tent, he introduced into the 
assembly two persons, the one a venerable Musselman 
of known piety, with the Koran in his hand ; the other 
a Brahman, who held in his right hand a vase of the 
Ganges water, and,in the left, a branch of the sacred 
Toolsey, After a short pause, he conjured the Moham¬ 
medans to swear by the glorious Koran ; and the Hin¬ 
doos to affirm, by placing tleir hands on those sacred 
emblems ; that they would follow him wheresoever he 
led: that they should consider his enemies as their 
enemies ; his friends as their friends : and that what¬ 
ever might be his fate; they would stand by him invio¬ 
lably with their lives and fortunes. So unexpected an 
address produced the desired effect : the old officers, 
who had long served under his command, and had 
received from him numerous favours, set the example, 
and readily took the oath ; and. the new ones, not sus¬ 
pecting the stratagem, bound themselves to do as he 
desired. 

Aly Verdy Khan having satisfied his mhid on this 
important subject, disclosed to them the secret of his 
expedition ; and informed them >that forced by the 
injuries offered to himself, to his brother, and to every 
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individual in their families he was marching against 
their oppressor, Serferaz IChan, resolving to put an end 
to his tyranny. This speech startled many of the officers ; 
but as they had all taken an unconditional oath, 
there was no room to retreat. It being already night, 
the assembly was dismissed ; and at day-break the 
next morning, the whole army marched round the city, 
and proceeded with much rapidity towards Bengal. 
Having, by a successful stratagem, gained possession 
of the passes of Terriagurry and Sicklygully, Aly Verdy 
Khan then condescended to write to the Nuwab. The 
following is said to fial^e T^een the purport of his 
letter : 

“ Exclusive of the many affronts you have offered 
“ to my brother Hajy Ahmed, attempts have been lately 
“ made upon the honour of our family. Your humble 
“servant, in order to save that family from further dis- 
“ grace, has been obliged to come so^far ; but with no 
“other sentiments than those of fidelity and submission. 
“ Your humble servant therefore entreats, that Hajy 
“ Ahmed may be immediately per^nitted to come to him, 
“ with.ali his family and dependants,'’ 

Serferaz Khan was surprised and confounded at this 
intelligence, and immediately called a general assembly 
of his ministers and officers ; where having summoned 
Hajy Ahmed, he accused him of being in league with 
his brother, and threatened instantly to put him to death. 
•"The Hajy, with that coolness and apparent indiffer¬ 
ence for which he was noted, assured the Nuwab that Aly 
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Verdy Khan had no other intentions than those ex¬ 
pressed in the letter ; and that if he would permit him 
to go to his brother, he would prevail on him im¬ 
mediately to return towards Patna. This proposal 
was variously received by the members of the coun¬ 
cil : some of them were of opinion, that the Hajy 
ought not to be trusted : but others, thinking that 
his detention could be of no consequence, and that 
it would be better to put his veracity to the test, 
prevailed upon the Nuwab to let him depart. 

The Hajy lost not a monjent in quitting Moor- 
shudabad with all his family ; and whilst on his 
way to meet his brother, he wrote to the Nuwab a 
letter to the following purport: 

“ Be assured that Aly Verdy Khan is, in his 
“ heart, one of your most faithful and attached servants ; 
“ but as he is now at the head of a powerful army 
“ devoted to his cause, let me persuade your highness 
“ not to oppose his wish, of paying his respects 
“ to you, and of stating his complaints : think not 
“ of moving from your palace, or of marching against 
him in hostile array. He is sensible that he has 
many enemies in your court; and should you follow 
“ the advice of those persons, I fear he may, in 
*' despair, and for the preservation of his life and 
“ honour, venture upon some rash step, the consequence 
^ of which may be fatal. 

Hajy Ahmed joined his brother, while on the" 
march, in the vicinity of Rajemahel ; and in order 
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nonrinally to fulfil the promise he had made the 
Nuwab, he prevailed upon Aly Verdy to turn his 
elephant, and to proceed a short distance on the way 
to Patna. 

In the meantime, the Nuwab, having summoned all 
the Foujedars to his assistance, assembled his troops, 
and ordered them tck encamp on the plain between 
Gheria and Comra, about twenty-two miles north of 
Moorshudabad. His army is said to have consisted 
of 30,000 cavalry and infantry, and a numerous train 
of artillery. His troops were, however, not equal in 
courage or discipline to those of Aly Verdy Khan ; 
and the commander of the ordnance, named Shariar 
Khan, a connection of the Hajy^s, is accused of 
having treacherously neglected to take to camp any 
shot for the guns ; but previous to the commence¬ 
ment of hostilities, the plot was discovered ; and a 
Portuguese, named Panchoo, was appointed to command 
A D 1740 artillery. On the 22d of Mobur-* 

rem, A. H, 1153, the Nuwab joined 
the camp at Comra, but halted there to receive the re¬ 
port of two agents whom he had sent to Aly Verdy 
Khan to discover his real intentions: these persons 
shortly returned, and represented that Aly Verdy still 
professed himself a faithful and attached servant: they 
were however accompiiiied Dy an agent of Aly Verdy’s, 
named M^ham ned Aly, whj presented a petition from 
his master; which, after detailing various'subjects of 
complaint, requested that certain persons belonging to 
the court, who were his enemies, might be banished,. 
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after which he would advance unattended, and pay his 
respects to the Nuwab ; and, in proof of his sincerity, 
he sent by the agent a case, said to contain a Koran 
upon which he had sworn to adhere to his engage¬ 
ment* 

Aly Verdy Khan having arrived within twelve 
miles of the Nuwab’s c^mp without receiving any 
answer to his petition, again sent another messenger, 
to request the Nuvvab*s forgive-iess, and to state his in¬ 
tention of paying his resp'=‘cts the following day : the 
Nuwab was deceived by this stratagem, and gave orders 
that an elegant entertainment should be prepared for 
the occasion ; the troops of the Nuwab also, under¬ 
standing that matters were to be amicably settled, 
were totally off their guard. 

In the evening, Aly Verdy Khan issued orders to 
his troops for the attack : he divided his army into 
three columns ; one of which had directions to proceed 
during the night, and get into the rear of the Nuwab’s 
camp ; and upon hearing the attack of the other two 
columns in front, to unite their efforts. At the dawn 
of day, Aly Verdy Khan, having advanced to the 
skirts of the Nuwab’s camp unperceived, opened a 
cannonade. One of the first balls, passsing through 
Serferaz Khan’s tent, roused him from his lethargy, 
and awakened him to a sense of his danger and the 
perfidy of his enemy : he h )wev^r, in the most un¬ 
daunted manner, mounted his elephant; and calling to 

* The enemies of Aly Verdy state, that the case did not con¬ 
tain a Koran, but a brick covered with cloth of gold. 
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his troops to follow him, advanced towards Aly Verdy 
Khan. 


The elephant driver, seeing that very few of the 
troops were following him, represented to the Nuwab 
the danger of the situation, and requested permis¬ 
sion to carry him off the field to Beerbhoom ; the zemin¬ 
dar of which district being very powerful, and the 
country by nature strong, would afford nim a safe re¬ 
fuge till he could be joined by his filends. Serferaz 
Khan, who was worthy of a better fate, spurned at this 
advice, and ordered the driver to carry him into the 
thickest of the enemy. He had nearly expended the 
whole of his quiver of arrows, when a musquet ball 
struck him in the forehead and sent his soul to the 
mansions of eternity. As soon as this event was 
known, the troops, with the exception 
of a body of Afghans under Ghows 
Khan, fled on all sides. Meer Hub- 
beeb, the Dewan of Moorshud C^oly, who had joined 
the army with the quota of troops from Orissa, imme¬ 
diately rode off, with his followers, towards home; 
literally fulfilling the proverb,— 


“He that fights and luns away, 

“ May live to fight another day.” 


During the plundering of the camp, Serferaz Khan’s 
elephant driver, unperceived by the e/iemy, conveyed the 
corpse to Moorshudabad ; and at midnight, his son Mirza 
Amany caused it to be buried in a private manner at 
Nuktakhaly. Mirza Amany, and Yeasseen Khan, the 
Foujedar, made preparations to defend the •ity ; 
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but the troops ref using to support them, they were 
obliged to submit to the conqueror, who immediately 
despatched his brother, Hajy Ahmed, to srcure the 
family and treasures of the deceased, and to assure 
the inhabitants of his protection and favour. 


NUWAB, SHUJAA AL MOOLK, HISSAM AD 
DOWLAH, MOHAMMED ALY VERDY 
KHAN BEHADUR, MOHABUT JUNG. 


Aly Verdy Khan takes possession of the government—His hy- 
pocrifical conduct--Sends large sums of money and valuable pr**- 
sents to the emperor, and to the viziers, at Dehly—Confirmed in 
the government—Obtains additional titles for himself, his three 
sons-in-law, and his grandsons—Distributes the public offices to 
them and his other dependants—Assigns an allowance for the sup¬ 
port of the family of the late Nuwab—Alarmed by the approach 
of a messenger from court to demand the treasure and effects of 
Serferaz Khan—Political conduct on this occasion—Resolves to 
place one of His own dependants in the deputy-government of Oris¬ 
sa—Gives notice to Moorshud Cooly Khan, brother-in-law of the 
late Nuwab, to quit that province—Moorshud .Cooly refuses—Aly 
Verdy, in consequence, marches towards Orissa—Moorshud Cooly 
advances to Ballasore—An engagement takes^ place—Moorshud 
Cooly defeated—Retires on board a ship to Masulipatam—Aly 
Verdy proceeds to Cuttack—Settles the affairs of that province— 
Appoints his son-in-law, Sayid Ahmed, to the government—The 
new governor gives offence to the people, who rise and take ^ him 
prisoner, and choose for their governor, Baukir Khan—Aly Verd^ 
Khan again marches to Orissa—Defe'^ts the rebels, and retakes 
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his R®n-in4aw—A.ppoii)ts Mohammed Mausoom deputy-governor 
of the province—Returns towards Bengal—The Mahrattas of 
Berar suddenly invade Bengd—Surround the Nuwab at Burdwan 
—The Nuwab effects hi^ retreat to Cutwa—The Mahrattas, 
led on hy Meer Hubbeeb, plunder Vfoorshudabad—The Nuwab 
returns to Moorshudabad— .rhe Mahrattas get possession of all 
the countries bn the west of the Bhagarutty river—The English 
dig an entrenchment round Calcutta—THc Nuwab unexpcctep 
attacks, and defeats, the Mahrattas—Pursues them to Vlidnapore— 
Again defeats them, and drives them out of Orissa—Suffder Jung, 
governor of O ide ordered by the emperor to assist AN Verdy 
Khan—advances as far as Patna—Aly Verdy, jealous of his pokier, 
declines his assistance, and requests him to return home—Bengal 
at once* invaded by two Mahratta armies—Aly Verdy bribes those 
of Poona, to assist him in expelling the Berar troops—They return 
the following year—The Nuwab enters into a treaty with them ; 
and invites Boskar Raow, the general, to an interview—Assassina< 
tf s him, and a number of the Berar officers—Hajy Ahmed quarrels 
with his brother, and retires to Patna—Mustapha Khan, the Nuw- 
ab’s general, mutinies—Marches away without permission-r-Plun-» 
ders Rajemahel, and takes possession of Mongier—Advances to-, 
wards Patna—Opposed by the deputy-governor of Behar—Aly Ver^ 
dy Khan pursues the rebels—Engagement between the governor 
of Behar and the rebels—Mustapha. Khan wounded—Retires to 
Chunar—The Berar Mahrattas again invade Bengal—Aly Verdy 
Khan returns to Moorshudabad—Enters into a feigned negociation 
with the Mahratta Chief—The Mahrattas retreat—The Nuwab dis¬ 
misses the remainder of the Afghans from his service—Celebrates 
the marriages of his grandsons—Sends an army, under Meer Jafficr 
Khan, to expel thi Afghans from Orissa- -An army of Mahrattas 
again invade Orissa, and compel Jaffier Khan to retreat—The Nu¬ 
wab sends a reinforcement to him, uoder the command of Atta Alla 
—These two Chiefs conspired to depose A*y Verdy Khan— . he pilot 
discovered—The two Chiefs compelled toquit the army—The Nu- 
' wabdefeats the Mahratcas—An insurrection by the Afghans, in 
Behar—The insurgents murder the Nuwab’s brother and son-in-law, 
and plunder their property—Aly Verdy. Khan marches against the 
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rebels, although surrounded by the Mahrattas—The rebels unite 
with the Mahrattas—The Nuwab engages their united forces— 
(iives them a total defeat—Advances to Patna, and appoints his 
Srandson, Seraje ad Dowlah, governor ; Raja Janky Ram, deputy 
governor of Behar ; and Sa^id Ahmed, f'oujedar of Purneah—Re¬ 
turns to Moorshudabad—The Mahrattas return to Berar, but 
leave a detachment in Cuttack—The Nuwab marches to Cuttack ; 
but not being able to overtake the Mahrattas, returns to Midna- 
pore— Seraje ad Dowlah rebels, and attempts to seize Patna—De¬ 
feated and taken prisoner—Delivered up to the Nuwab, who for¬ 
gives him—Aly Verdy Khan returns to Moorshudabad ; and, for twd 
years, in vain pursu es the Mahrattas—Agrees to yield to theni the 
province of Cuttack ; and to pay them twelve lacs of rupees per 
annum, as the Chouteof Bengal—The Nuwab eocour ages the ini 
provement of the country—His two sons, Nuazish Mohammed and 
Sayid Ahmed, die—The Nuwab taken ill—Dies— His character. 

Aly Verdy Khan was sensible that if he had mar¬ 
ched his troops into the city of Moorshudabad, iinmedi- 
ately after the victory, it would have been imjiossible 
•to have restrained them from plundering the effects and 
treasure of Serferar. Khan. He therefore halted, that 
and the following day, on the field of battle ; but on the 
morning of the third day, being about the 15th of Suffer 
1153, proceeded in great state towards the city; and 
A D 1740 ^pon his entering it, instead of going 
to the palace, he went to the residence 
of Zynet al Nissa, the daughter of Moorshud Cooly, 
and mother of Serferaz Khan; and having, at the gate, 
alighted from his elephant, he made a profound obeisan¬ 
ce ; and sent, by one of the eunuchs, a most respectful 
message to the Begum, to solicit her forgiveness. The 
message is said to have been couched^ in tne following 
terms: 
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“ That which was predetermined in the book of fate 
“has come to pass, and the ingratitude of your worth- 
“less servant is now recorded on the unfading page of 
“history ; but he swears, that as long as life shall last, 
“he will never more swerve from the path of respect, or 
“the duties of submission. He hopes that the vileness 
‘of his misdeeds shall, in time, be effaced from your for- 
“giving mind ; and that you will condescend to accept, 
“in extenuation of his crimes, this demonstrations of 
“perfect obedience to your commands, and tokens of 
“his most dutiful attachment.” 

During the time he was delivering this message, he 
seemed greatly alTected ; but as no answer was returned, 
he again mounted his elephant, and proceeded to the 
Chehel Setoon, a palace built by Shuj'aa Addeen Khan 
for public ceremonies, which was surrounded by a colon¬ 
nade of forty pillars ; and immediately upon entering 
the hall of audience, he took possession of the musnud 
of state, and received the offerings and congratulations 
of all the persons present; while the event was pro¬ 
claimed to the city by a royal salute from the artillery, 
and by the sounds of martial music. 

Having takep possesssion of the treasures of the 
unfortunate Serferaz Khan, which had accumulated to 
an immense amount by the savings of his 'father and 
grandfather, Aly Verdy Khan sent a crore of rupees in 
specie, and to the amount of seventy lacs in jewels, 
plate, silks, and muslins, as offerings to the emperor 
Mohammed Shah and his Viziers: and the former^ m 
return for this proof of his obedience and loyalty,A)i(U!tly 

34 
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after confirmed him in the government of the three 
provinces, and conferred on him the rank of commander 
of 7,000 horse, with the additional titles of Shujaa al 
Moolk, and Hissam ad Dowlah, Titles of honour were 
also conferred on his three sons-in-law: viz. on the eldest, 
Nuazish Mohammed, that of Shehamut Jung ; on Sayid 
Ahmed, the seDond, that of Sowlut Jung ; and on Zyn 
. .Adeen, the youngest, thatofShokut Jung.* For his 
grandson, Mirza Mahmoud, son of Zyn Addeen, whom 
he had adopted as his heir, he procured the title 
of Seraje ad Dowlah, Shah Cooly Khan, Behadur ; and 
for the younger brother of the latter, the title of Akrem 
ad Dowlah. And that these titles should be supported 
with proper dignity, the Nuwab conferred on Nuazish 
Mohammed the government of Dacca, to which he an¬ 
nexed the districts of Silhet, Tipperah, and Chittagong, 
with permission to perform the office by deputy. Zyn 
Addeen he confirmed in the government of Behar: and 
to Sayid Ahmed he promised the government of 
Orissa, as soon as it could be secured. To his other 
relations and dependants he gave various employ¬ 
ments, and bestowed on them large sums of money, 
from the treasures of his predecessor. 

The wives and two sons of Serferaz Khan were 
sent to Dacca, and a handsome allowance assigned for 
their support; but the numerous concubines of the 
deceased were permitted to provide for themselves. 

•These titles are all synonymous, meaning the formidable in 
war. It is requisite these titles should be remembered by the 
Oriental scholar. 
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Nuffeesa Begum, the sister of the deceased, condescend* 
ed to take on herself the office of superintendent of 
ofNuazish Mohammed’s seraglio, provided she was 
allowed to adopt for her heir a posthumous son of her 
brother, named Aka Baba. Her excuse for thus de¬ 
meaning herself was, that she might thereby be of 
service to her brothe’s family ; and so scrupulous was 
she in her conduct, that she was never seen by Nuazish, 
who used to converse with her on business through a 
curtain. 

After these arrangements, and when Aly Verdy 

^ ^ ^ Khan considered himself firmly fixed 
in his government, he was alarmed by 
intelligence, that Mohammed Shah, dissatisfied with 
the sum that had been remitted to Dehly as the amount 
of Serferaz Khan’s estate, had despatched an officer, 
named Mureed Khan, not only to demand the whole of 
the treasures, but the amount of two years’ revenues 
which were’ due ; but being ever fertile in expedients, 
he immediately wrote to that officer, not to take the 
trouble of coming so far as Bengal, as he would do 
himself the honour of meeting him at Rajemahel, and 
.deliver to him the residue of the late governor’s pro¬ 
perty. The letter, besides, is supposed to have con¬ 
tained a draft for a large sum of money on his banker 
at Patna, for Mureed Khan’s private use, and had the 
desired effect of inducing him to halt there for sojpe 
weeks. 

Aly Verdy Khan took with him some lacs of rupees,. 
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in specie, seventy lacs in jewels, much gold and silver 
furniture, a quantity of precious stuffs, and a number 
of elephants and horses, and proceeded with consider¬ 
able expetition to Rajemahel, where he delivered the 
above articles to Murreed Khan; and having made 
that officer some valuable presents, prevailed upon him 
to give a receipt for the effects, and return to Dehly, 
without coming to any settlement with regard to the 
arrears of revenue. 

The next object oftheNuwab’s solicitude was, to 
dispossess Moorshud Cooly Khan, the son-in-law of 
Shujaa Addeen Khan,of the government of Orissa. It has 
been before stated, that when Serferaz Khan collected 
his army, to oppose Aly Verdy Khan, the troops of 
Orissa had joined him, under the command of Meer 
Hubbeeb, who had given such a specimen of his abili¬ 
ties at Dacca ; but that these troops had not taken 
any part in the baitle of Gheria, and on the death of 
Serferaz Khan had retired precipitately to Orissa, 

Shortly after that event, Moorshud Cooly, sensible 
of his inability to oppose Aly Verdy Khan, sent an 
envoy to him, to discover what were his intentions, 
and to endeavour to negociate a treaty of amity 
with him : but the Nuwab, entertaining suspicions of 
his sincerity, desired the envoy to inform his master, 
that he had no animosity against him, and that it was 
far from his inclination to injure him, but that his re¬ 
maining in the government of Orissa was impossible; 
he therefore requested that he would retire from that 
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province, with all his property and family, by whatever 
route he chose, and that he should meet with no 
molestation. 

The governor of Orissa, being an unambitious 
character, would willingly have accepted his offer ; but 
his wife, Doordaneh Begum, and his courtiers, rejected 
it with disdain, and compelled Moorshud Cooly to send 
a letter of defiance to his ad^fersary. 

The challenge was immediately accepted ; and Aly 
Verdy Khan, having selected from his army 12,000 of 
the most efficient troops, left his brother, the Hajy, in 
charge of the government, and proceeded towards 
Orissa. 

On intelligence of his approach,* Moorshud 
Cooly Khan having summoned his friends to a consul¬ 
tation, laid his sabre before them ; and after inveighing 
against the usurpation and treachery of Aly Verdy 
Khan, declared his intentions of opposing him, should 
they be firm in their support and attachment; but 
otherwise, to retire to some place of security with his 
family. The assembly unanimously assured him of 


•Jonathan Scott, Esq., author of the of the Dekkarty 

having compiled the Life of Aly Verdy Khan from the same 
materials as are in my possession, I have taken the liberty of 
using his narrative for a great part of the remainder of this 
Chapter; retaining the original names, instead of the titles, the 
number and frequent change of which are very perplexing in 
Oriental history. The life of Aly Verdy Khan, as detailed in the 
Siit al Muttikkereen^ would sUose make a considerable-sized 
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their fidelity, and readiness to engage in war; and the- 
chiefs of the army, at his request, regirt the sabre 
round his waist. After this, having sent his family and 
treasure to the fort of Barabutty#, he moved from Cut¬ 
tack ; and advancing beyond Balti^re, encamped in a 
strong situation, surrounded by thick woods and a. 
river, fortifying his camp with nearly three hundred 
pieces of cannon. 

. Aly Verdy Khan speedily arrived on the bank of 
the river, within a few miles of the enemy; and halted 
long, being incapable of dislodging him from his secure 
position. In this situation his camp was but ill sup¬ 
plied with provisions, the zemindars being attached to 
Moorshud Cooly Khan, and cutting off the Nuwab’s con¬ 
voys, so that his troops soon began to murmur. Meerza 
Baukir Khan, learning the dissatisfaction of the 
Nuwab’s army, imprudently moved from his camp, con¬ 
trary to the remonstrances of Moorshud Cooly Khan, and 
offered battle; which was gladly accepted by Aly Verdy 
Khan. The engagement was long and bloody, but finally 
decided in favour of the latter. Moorshud Cooly Khan,, 
his son-in-law, and chief dependants, made good their 
retreat to Balasore; from whence they embarked on 
board ships, and arrived safely at Masulipatam, on 
the coast of Coromandel, where they were generously 
received by the Foujedar, Anwer ad Dien Khan. 
The Raja of Ryttenpore, on the borders of Orissa, 

♦This fort was taken by the British troops, on the 14 th of. 
October 1803 . See Annual*Asia(k Register^ 1803 . 
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hearing of their flight, with a magnanimous humanity 
detached a force to Cuttack, and brought off their 
families and treasure in safety to his residence, where 
he delivered them to Baukir Khan, who was sent to 
receive them. 

» • 

Aly Verdy Khan, after his victory, marched to 
Cuttack ; and having arranged affairs of the 

province, entrusted the governmeiii to his nephew, 
Sayid Ahmed, the second son of Hajy Ahmed. He 
then returned to Moorshudabad, and employed him¬ 
self in regulating the concerns of Bengal, in which 
he consulted and the ease and satisfaction of the 
public. 

Sayid Ahmed, in his government of Cuttack, did 
not act with that prudence becoming his situation. 
He vexed the adherents of Moorshud Cooly Khan, 
who had remained in .the province under promise 
of not being molested in their estates by fines and 
extortion, on pretence that they had secreted money 
belonging to their late Chief; and, being much 
addicated to pleasure, was guilty of excesses in 
procuring women for his haram from the inhabitants. 
To these oppressions he added an impolitic neglect 
of the troops stationed with him by his uncle, in 
lessening their pay to garrison allowance, which gave- 
great disgust, so that numbers left his service. 
Their places he filled with natives of Cuttack, who, 
for the satisfaction of living at home, accepted of a 
trifling salary. These men were secretly attached to 
the late governor, whose son-in-law now resided oh 
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the borders of the provice, in hopes of opportunity 
offering to renew his attempts. The conduct of 
Sayid Ahnied becoming daily more oppressive to 
the people, they at length invited Moorshud Cooly 
Khan to return ; but he was too fond of his present 
retirement to hazard his person, and rejected their 
offers. They then had recourse to Baukir Khan, 
who gladly accepted their promises of support ; and 
measures were so secretely contrived, that the gover¬ 
nor was suddenly taken prisoner in his palace in 
a general insurrection of the people, and delivered to 
Baukir Khan, who assumed the government of 
Cuttack. 

Aly Verdy Khan, on intelligence of this event, 
lost no time in preparing to remedy the disaster. 
His brother Hajy, and the mother of Sayid Ahmed, 
apprehensive for the safety of their son, would have 
prevailed upon him to give lip Orissa to Baukir 
Khan, on promise (Sf allegiance ; and attributed the 
success of the latter to aids he had received from 
Nizam al Moolk, whom it would be impolitic to dis¬ 
please, as it might bring upon him the force of the 
Dekkan, and the loss of Bengal ; but he paid no atten¬ 
tion to their advice, In a short time his forces were 
ready ; and having left his son-in-law, Nuazish, in the 
command of Moorshudabad, he began his march, at 
the head of .twenty thousand horse and foot. As an 
encouragement to his chiefs, he had ordered them to 
make considerable additions to their corps; and 
promised a reward of a* lac of rupees to the person who 
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should recover Sayid Ahmed from captivity : and if he 
should be the commander of a corps, to give two 
months* pay additional to each man. 

Baukir Khan, on the approach of the Nuwab, 
entrenched himself on the banks of the Muhanuddee ; 
but having little hope of success against so powerful 
an enemy, sent off his baggage and family to the 
Dekhan. Resolved that Sayid Ahmed should not 
survive his defeat, he placed him in a covered 
under the charge of two Moghuls, who had orders to kill 
him, should the troops of the Nuwab pursue and come 
up with them. To make his death the surer, he 
privately ordered the escort of horse who guarded the 
carriage, on the approach of an enemy, to thrust their 
spears into it, and destroy both the victim and the 
executioners. The Nuwab attacked the entrench¬ 
ments of Baukir Khan, who was deserted in an instant 
by his troops, too much intimidated to make resistance; 
and the victors pursued so closely, that they speedily 
overtook th§ escort of Sayid Ahmed ; when numerous 
spears were thrust into the carriage, and one of the 
Moghuls was killed ; but Sayid Ahmed escaped unhurt, 
by the wounded man falling upon him. The other 
Moghul was slightly wounded ; and made his escape, 
while the pursuers were releasing their recovered 
prince. Aly Verdy Khan, having returhed thanks fc^r 
his easy victory, and the safety of his nephew from 
such imminent danger, sent him, with a considerable 


carriage drawn byoxeo 
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force for his protection, to his parents at Moorshudabad, 
not thinking it prudent to entrust him again with the 
government of Cuttack, The women and family of 
Sayid Ahmed, who had been detained prisoners in a 
fortress, were released, on news of the victory, by the 
garrison, and escorted safely to him. The Nuwab 
having regulated the affairs of the recovered province, 
gave charge of it to an officer of experience, named 
Mohammed Masoom Khan ; and apprehending no new 
danger near, very impolitically and unjustly disbanded 
his new levies, and permitted most of the troops to 
retire to their homes ; while he, with only his principal 
chiefs and about five thousand horse, marched slowly 
towards his capital, enjoying the amusement of 
hunting on the way ; but this calm was suddenly^ over¬ 
cast by storms, which threatened his destruction, and 
the desolation of the provinces. 


Aly Verdy Khan was encamped near Midnapore, 
when intelligence arrived that Bt)skar 
iiwade Bengal?^'* Pundit had been detached®by Rago- 
A. D. 1741-2. jee Bhoselah, the Mahratta Chief of 
Berar, at the head of forty thousand horse, to demand 
the choute of Bengal, and was rapidly advancing to¬ 
wards him ;* but the Nuwab, not expecting that they 


• It does not appear what was the object of the Berar Mah- 
rattas; whether to conquer Bengal, to plunder it, or to establish 
the choute or claim for the fourth part of the revenues, as, owing 
to weakness of the Moghul government, they had done in several 
other provinces. Aly Verdy Khan suspected they had been insti¬ 
gated by the Nizam, who, a short time previous, had established 
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would enter by Orissa, was little alarmed at the report; 
as he had received advice of their intention to pass 
through Behar ; and had intended, on his return to the 
capital, to take measures to resist them, for which be 
fancied he should have ample time, before they could 
reach that province. In this, however, he was mis¬ 
taken, as an express suddenly arrived that the enemy 
was within twenty coss of his camp. The Nuwab upon 
this hastened his march to Burdwan, a considerable 
town, intending to place in it his heavy baggage, and 
engage the Mahrattas. Shortly after his arrival, they 
appeared, and laid waste the environs of the camp with 
fire and sword. Some skirmishes took place, with little 
loss on either side ; the enemy, whose object was plun¬ 
der only, not choosing to risk a general action. Some 
days passed in this manner, when Boskar Raow pro¬ 
posed evacuating the country for a contribution of ten 
lacs of rifj^ees ; but this was refused ; and Aly Verdy 
Khan resolved to push his way to Moorshudabad, 
where he could recruit his scattered force. He issued 
orders for the greatest part of the heavy baggage and 
camp followers to remain at Burdwan, but in vain, as 
they were too much alarmed to trust themselves in the 
town; but the consequence of their disobedience was 
nearly fatal. On the first day’s march, the Mahrattas 
surrounded the line ; and Aly Verdy Khan, unable to 


his independent authority at Hyderabad, and was supposed to bO 
jealous of the rising power of the governor of Bengal. For Che 
origin of the Berar Mahrattas, see Lord Wellesley^s MakrctHc^ 
War. 
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defend the numerous crowd of useless attendants, and 
market people of his army, now reduced to less than five 
thousand fighting men, had the mortification of losing 
the chief part of his baggage, artillery, and tents. When 
he halted for the night, only a small tent could be pro¬ 
cured for his reception. He now despatched a messen¬ 
ger with officers to pay the ten lacs of rupees to the 
Mahrattas ; but Boskar Raow refuseS, and demanded 
a crore,* with all the elephants belonging to the Nuwab. 
Aly Verdy refused such degrading concessions ; and 
the, next day proceeded on his march, which was harass¬ 
ed as usual; and what little baggage remained, fell a 
prey to the enemy, who, however, could make no im¬ 
pression on the main body, and were often repulsed 
from the charge. For three days a running fight was 
kept up, during which the greatest distress for provi¬ 
sions and shelter from heavy rain was experienced by 
the troops of Aly Verdy Khan. On the fourth he 
reached Cutwa, which the Mahrattas had laid waste, 
and had destroyed large magazines of grain by fire ; 
but enough remained, though in a parched state, to be 
an acceptable supply to an army almost perishing with 
hunger. Here the Nuwab encamped, on the bank of 
the river Bhagarutty, secured by his position from fur¬ 
ther insult of the enemy; and having written to his 
capital of the situation he was in, Nuazish Mohammed 
joined him expeditiously with a considerable reinforde- 
ment, and plentiful supplies of provisions from the 


•Upwards ol a milBon sMtHag. 
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opposite bank of the river, which was yet unmolested by 
the enemy. 


Boskar Pundit, the Mahratta general, from the fear 
of passing the rains in the country of an enemy who 
had so gallantly opposed him, would have now retreat¬ 
ed to Berar ; but Meer Hubbeeb, who during the first 
invasion of Orissa have abandoned his former master, 
and taken employment with Aly Verdy Khan, and 
who, having been taken prisoner, had accepted the ser¬ 
vice of the Mahrattas, advised him to remain, offering 
to provide subsistance for his army, and to guide a 
detachment to Moorshudabad, which might easily be 
plundered, it being unfortified, Boskar relished his 

A ril 1742 proposal, and entrusted him with the 
’ command of some thousand horse. 

The Nuwab, having intelligence of this design, left 
Cutwa, and hastened to the capital; where he arrived 
one day after Meer Hubbeeb, who had already plunder¬ 
ed the suburbs, especially the bank of Juggut Seat, to 
the amount of the three lacs of rupees. On the arrival 
of Aly Verdy Khan, he retreated, and prevailed - on 
Boskar, to encamp at Cutwa for the rainy season; and 
the Nuwab, satisfied with having preserved the city 
from plunder, deferred further operations till he could 
recruit his army, and strengthen the capital by new 
works. The enemy, while the fords permitted, advanced 
fwo or three times to* Falassy and Daobdpore, not 
many miles distant from Moorshudabad; plundbi^g 
the villages, till the swelling of the Bhagarutty ccmfiiwd 
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them to the opposite shore. During the rains, Boskar 
Pundit, by means of Meer Hubbeeb, possessed himself 
of Hoogly, Injelee, and all the districts of Burdwan and 
Midnapore, as far as Bajasore ; also Beerbhum, Raje- 
shahy, and Rajemahel; so that, except Moorshudabad 
and its environs, nothing remained to the Nuwab west 
of the Ganges ; but the districts to the east of that 
river still afforded him ample resources. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the capital, during the rainy season, for the most 
part moved with their families and effects, for the great¬ 
er security, across the Ganges. The families, treasures, 
and valuables of the Nuwab and his relations were also 
sent over that river to Godagauree, under the care 
of Nuazish Mohammed, who returned to the capital 
after he had provided a place of safety for 
them. 

During the invasion of the Mahrattas, crowds of 
the inhabitants of the country on the western side of 
the river crossed over to Calcutta, and implored the 
protection of the English ; who, in consequence of the 
general alarm, obtained permission from Aly Verdy 
Khan to dig an entrenchment round their territory. 
This work,.had it been completed, would have extended 
seven miles. In six months, three miles of it were finish¬ 
ed ; when the inhabitants, finding that the Mahrattas 
did not approach Calcutta, desisted from the work ; but 
the remains of it are still to be<seen, and are called the 
Mahratta Ditch. The English at the same time 
obtained permission to build a brick wall round 
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their factory at Cossimbazar, with bastions at the 
angles.* 

Aly Verdy Khan passed the rainy season in rais¬ 
ing new levies, and encouraging his troops ; to whom 
he distributed ten lacs of rupees, which he had promis¬ 
ed them when surrounded by the Mahrattas. 

The dry weather had not yet com- 
October, 1742- when he marched from 

Moorshudabad, and crossed the Bhagarutty over a 
bridge of boats, without opposition from the enemy, 
who still continued in their camp at Cutwa, which 
was divided from the Nuwab’s army by a deep rivulet, 
much swollen by the rains. Aly Verdy Khan, during 
the night, ordered a bridge of boats to be thrown 
across it which was done without being perceived by 
the enemy. About midnight, Meer Jaffier Khan, 
Mustapha Khan, and other chiefs, at the head of a 
chosen body, began to cross. Half of this detach¬ 
ment had scarcely reached the opposite bank, when a 
boat in the middle of the bridge was loosened, and 
sunk by the weight of passengers ; and the troops in 
the rear pressing on, numbers were pushed in and 
drowned before the accident was discovered. Six 
hundred men are said to have perished in this manner; 
but such was the ardour of the troops and spirited con¬ 
duct of the Nuwab, that the accident was soon repair¬ 
ed, and by dayligat the whole army had crossed, and 
prepared to attack the enemy. Boskar Raow was so 
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intimidated at this bold and unexpected measure, that 
he fled with the utmost precipitation, leaving great part 
of his baggage and tents behind him ; but was so rapid¬ 
ly pursued, as to lose a considerable number of men 
within four miles of Cutwa, where he tried to make a 
stand, but in vain, his troops flying on the Nuwab’s 
approach. He continued his retreat to the woods of 
Pacheet ; and was followed by Aly Verdy Khan so 
closely, that finding it impossible to gain the passes by 
this route, he changed it, by advice of Meer Hubbeeb, 
and returned into the forests of Bishenpore ; by which 
he deceived his pursuers, and gained the open country, 
byway ofChunderkoona into Midnapore. Here he 
encamped, and detached a force against Cuttack, 
which was but ill defended by troops ; and the gover¬ 
nor, Masoom Khan rashly marching out with his small 
force, was defeated and slain. 

Aly Verdy Khan having at last procured in¬ 
telligence of the change of the enemy’s route, marched 
back, and hastened to Burdwau. From thence he 
advanced to Midnapore, where Boskar Raow gave him 
battle, but was defeated with great slaughter, and fled, 
by way of Cuttack, to the borders of his own country. 
TheNuwab, not thinking it necessary to pursue beyond 
his own territories, now completely evacuated by the 
enemy, entrusted the government of Cuttack to Abd al 
Russool Khan, and returned triumphantly to his capital. 

Aly Verdy Khan,, on the first invasion of the 
Mahrattas, had applied to the emperor for assistance; 
and Suffder Jung, Huwab of Oude, was ordered with 
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his troops into Bengal, but had advanced no farther 
than Patna, the capital of Behar, when Boskar Raow 
was defeated. Aly Verdy Khan, encouraged by 
victory, now thought himself fully equal to the,^defence 
of his provinces ; and informing Sjffder Jung that he 
had no further occasion for succours, requested him to 
quit Patna and return home ; which he did, though with 
some reluctance, having intended, it is said, had Aly 
Verdy Khan been worsted by his enemy to have ad led 
Behar to his own gov^ernment. During his stay at 
Patna, he had selected some pieces of artillery and 
elephants belonging to the deputy-governor, for his own 
use, without the consent of Aly Verdy Khan ; and he, 
not relishing such acts of authority in an auxiliary, 
was much offended ; so that a coolness took place 

. between them : and had not Sufifder 

Dec. 1742. ’ . ,1 

Jung thought proper to retreat, m all 

probability an open rupture would have soon succeeded 

his refusal. 

The attempts of the Mahrattas on Bengal did not 

. end with the defeat of Boskar Raow. 

A .D. 1743. 

Ragojee Bhosela, enraged at the 
repulse of his general, immediately prepared a new 
army, at the head of which he entered Bengal. At the 
same time., Ballajoe Raow,^ the principal of the Mah- 
ratta, Chiefs of Poona, advanced with a considerable 
force, to receive payment of a draft of elevenf lacs of 

• Ballajee and R igojee at this time were at enmity, as rivals 
for the Pftshwaship, or ministry of the Mahratta states, 
tOne hundred and tea thousand pounds. 

35 
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rupees, given by the emperor on Aly Verdy Khan, but 
professed declarations of affording his assistance to 
him against the Berar troops. Ragojee having entered 
the country by way of Btrirbhoom, fixed his head quar¬ 
ters in the district of iiurdwan, while the Ballajee 
marched through Behar to the bank of Bhagarutty, 
not very far from the capital. Aly Verdy Khan ad¬ 
vanced to meet him, and an interview took place, at 
which it was agreed that both armies should act in 
conjunction against Ragojee. It is supposed the 
Nuwab paid a great sum for his alliance with this 
Mahratta general, whose coming to Bengal is various¬ 
ly accoinUed for. Some attribute it to the emperor’s 
orders, in consequence of the request of Aly Verdy 
Khan ; others, to the royal anger at his usurpation of 
the government ; but it is more probable that Ballajee 
was allured by the prospect of obtaining a considerable 
plunder in Bengal, and gratifying .his enmity against 
the Berar Ctiief, tfian that he shewed any regard to 
Mohammed Shah’s approbation or dislike of the con¬ 
duct of Aly Verdy Khan. Both armies now marched 
to expel Ragojee from Burdwan, and continued to¬ 
gether for some days: when Ballajee, not liking the 
slow movement of the Bengal troops, took upon him¬ 
self the punishment of the Berar Chief, and left the 
Nuwab. Ragojee, as his rival advanced, fled to his 
own country: and Aly Verdy Khan, having thus pru¬ 
dently cleared the provinces of his enemy, returned to 
Moorsliudabad ; but though he did not in this cam¬ 
paign suffer loss in the field, that of the revenue was 
great, as the unfortunate inhabitants of the defenceless 
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villages were plundered without raerey by both the 
Mahratta armies; nor were their calamities yet at an 
end from the invaders. 

Ragojee, the year following, again sent Boskar 
Raow from Barar, at the head of twenty thousand 
hoise, to invade Bengal; but with orders to offer peace 
should the Nuwab submit to pay a heavy contribution, 
as he had done to Ballajee. Aly Verdy Khan, on their 
approach, moved with liis army, and 
A. D. 1744. encamped at Munkirra, only ten miles 
from his capital ; having it in contemplation to take 
advantage of the desire his enemy had for money, to 
allure the principal chiefs to an interview by promises 
of large sums, and to cut them off by treachery ; which 
if effected, it would then be easy to vanquish an army 
deprived of its leaders. With such views, he despatch¬ 
ed Mustapha Khan and Raja Janegee Rain to the 
Mahratta camp, with proposals of peace : and an invita¬ 
tion to Boskar Raow to come to an interview, should 
the terms of friendship be accepted. Boskar Raow 
demanded heavy contributions ; to which the agents 
readily consented, provided he would visit the Nuwab, 
who at the same time daily sent him friendly letters 
and valuable presents. At length, the Mahratta, 
blinded by avarice, consented, and a day was appointed. 
The Nuwab having communicated his intentions to his 
nephew Sayid Ahmed, Jaffier Khan, and Fakier Allah . 
Beg, commanded them to select a confidential band of 
men, and drew them up within the screens round the 
tent of audience, with orders to rush upon Boskar and 
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his attendants, upon a signal which he appointed, pro¬ 
mising liberal rewards for their obedience. At length, 
the day fixed being arrived, Boskar Raovv moved from 
Cutwa with the greatest part of his army ; and on his 
arrival near the Nuwab's encampment, leaving his 
troops drawn up in order of battle, advanced with other 
principal Chiefs and his attendants. The Bengal troops 
were drawn up to receive him. Near the tent of audi¬ 
ence he dismounted, and entered the inclosure of 
screens with his companions, supported by Mustapha 
Khan and Raja Janegee Ram, who soon after, however, 
contrived to quit him. As the Mahratta Chief advanc¬ 
ed, Aly Verdy Khan eagerly inquired, which was 
Boskar Raow ; and on his being pointed out, cried out 
with a loud voice, cut down the infidel!” In an ins¬ 
tant, the appointed band rushed on their victims ; and 
Boskar Raow, with nineteen officers of rank, were 
slaughtered. The Nuwabnow mounted his elephant;# 
and putting himself^at the head of his troops, furiously 
charged the Mahratta line: which not expecting an 
attack, and deprived of their generals, was immediately 
routed. Aly Verdy Khan pursued the enemy to Cutwa, 
their standing camp, which had been left under the 

♦ The following anecdote is related, of Aly Verdy Khan’s 
coolness. During the conflict in the tent, he was requested by 
his attendants to retire and mount his elephant ; but one of his 
slippers could not be found, and be refused to go till it was 
brought. A person said, “is this a time to look for slippers 

No,’ replied he ; “ but were I to go without them, it would 
“ heicafter be said—Aly Verdy Khan was in such a hurry to go 

away that he left his slippers behind him. ” 
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command of Ragoo Gicowar, who had uniformly refus^ 
ed to accompany Boskar to the fatal interview. Being 
informed of the fate of his general, he fled with preci¬ 
pitation, and evacuated the provinces without attempting 
to revenge the massacre. 

Aly Verdy Khan returned to Moorshudabad ; and 
having distributed ten lacs of rupees, as a gratuity to 
the troops, conferred liberal rewards on those Chiefs 
who had assisted mostly in the completion of his in¬ 
sidious and bloody victory. Hajy Ahmed, about this 
time, being offended at his brother for refusing him the 
Foujedary of Hoogly, (though he had a greater revenue 
than he could expem^ ; and the of?ice he desired was 
conferred on his own son Sayid Ahmed, who had been 
without any consequential employment since his un¬ 
fortunate ad niaistration at Cuttack,) retired in disgust 
to Patna, where he devoted himself, in his old age, to 
sensual enjoyments. , 

The Nuwab, now freed from foreign enemies, was 
assidiously employed in the regulation of his provinces, 
and forming plans for the repair of that desolation 
which the Mahrattas had spread through all the dis¬ 
tricts west of the river Ganges ; but a storm soon arose 
within his own dominions, which was more threatening 
to his power than the armies of the Dekkan. He had, 
in order to attach his Chiefs to his interest during the 
war, been lavish of his favours, and more so of promises 
of future rewards to them ; but which, now finding in¬ 
convenient to fulfil, he broke, thereby giving offence to 
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many, but particularly to his principal general, Mus- 
tapha Khan, 

This Chief had been constantly the principal coun¬ 
sellor and agent of Aly Verdy Khan. To his fidelity 
and valour he in great measure owed hie acquisition 
of the musnud of Bengal, and his success over the Mab- 
ratta invaders. To his address he was indebted also 
for the decisive but treacherous blow given to his 
enemies, by the late assassination of Boskar Raow 
and his officers: and it is said that for 

this last service he had promised him the government 
of Behar, which was held by his nephew and son-in-law, 
Zyn Addeen. The general was urgent for the per¬ 
formance of his promise ; and made the demand in such 
a manner, as shewed he rather esteemed himself the 
partner in authority, than the servant of the Nuwab. 
He interfered also by his recommendations of persons 
to office, with the plans of the Nuwab, who granted 
many favours to his importunity ; but every compliance 
was instantly succeeded by new requests ; so that the 
Nuwab was in danger of becoming a tool in the hands 
of his general, a situation which his high spirit could 
not brook. To such a pitch had Mustapha Khan 
carried his influence, that the zemindars of Bengal, 
when pushed for pa)'ment of the revenue by the collec¬ 
tors, or when they had been guilty of any breach of the 
regulations, bribed him to screen them from the resent¬ 
ment of the Nuwab ; who, to please the general, often 
repealed his own orders, to the injury of his treasury 
and authority, in so much that the civil officers of gov- 
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ernment became of little consequence in the eyes of the 
renters. Aly Verdy Khan bore with the evil till it was 
becoming dangerous ; but on the general’s demanding 
the province of Behar, fearing, from his own conduct in 
a similar situation, that Mustapha Khan would finally 
direct the force which that government would give 
him against his patron, as he himself had done against 
the unfortunate Serferaz Khan, he positively refused. 
He however endeavoured, but in vain, by every •other 
means to satisfy him for his breach of promise, 'p Mus¬ 
tapha Khan had resolved to establish himself in Behar 
and would not be satisfied with any thing less. It is 
said, that he had even views upon Bengal to accomplish 
which he would not have spared the life of his master. 
Jealousies now took place; and each party became 
suspicious of the other’s intentions, knowing that 
assassination was an engine they each could make use 
of without remorse, and which, perhaps, both watched 
an opportunity to employ. App^rances of regard 
were however kept up between the Nuwab and his 
general ; but the latter now always went well guarded 
in his visits to court. At length, an accident brought 
affairs to a crisis, which produced an open rupture. 

Mustapha Khan one day intending to pay his res- 
^ pects to the Nuwab, despatched 

• 1745- before him two of his principal ofificers, 
to observe the state of the audience chamber, and 
remark if there were any signs of treachery against 
him ;a precaution he had used since the coolness had 
taken place. The jofficers, having made their 
obeisance to the prince, sat down to wait the arrival of 
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the general ; when, just as it was announced, a eunuch 
came from the interior apartments, and informed the 
Nuwab, that his was suddenly taken ill, and 

deshed to see him : the Nuwab rose up, and, retiring, 
desired that the officers would excuse him for a few 
minutes to their general. . At this instant, the tread of 
feet and uncommon rustling were heard in the passage 
to the haram^ which the officers, ever suspicious of 
treachery, supposing to proceed from armed men con- 
cealeiij to assassinate their lord, and the Nuwab's 
departure giving colour ^to their apprehensions, they 
rushed out and informed Mustapha Khan, who was now 
alighting in the court of their fears. The general, 
prepared for alarm by the consciousness of his own evil 
designs, remounted ; and hastening precipitately to his 
cantonments, refused to return ; though the Nuwab, 
who had almost instantaneously came back to the 
chamber of audience, despatched after him his nephew, 
Nuazish Mohammed, to inform him that he was waiting 
to receive him, and anxious to inquire the cause of his 
sudden departure, with solemn assurances that no 
treachery had been intended. On the return of his 
nephew, Aly Verdy Khan would have gone in person 
to persuade him of his sincerity ; but the entreaties of 
his family, who [were alarmed for his safety, prevailed 
upon him to give up that hazardous design. Every trial 
was made to calm the apprehensions of the general, but 
in vain ; and he now openly declared his intentions of 
quitting the Nuwab's service, and demanded the arrears 
of pay due to himself and followers. Aly Verdy Khan 
gladly complied with his wishes and paid without delay 
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seventeen lacs* of rupees, without examining his 
accounts ; at the same time commanding him, as he was 
resolved to leave his service, to quit his dominions, 
Mustapha Khan, 'emboldened by the readiness with 
which the Nuwab satisfied his demands, and regarding 
it as a proof of weakness and fear, made proposals to 
the Afghan commanders of corps, to depose Aly Verdy 
Khan, and to divide his territories equally among them. 
Shumsheer Khan, a considerable Chief agreed to join 
him : but the rest, as Serdar Khan, Rahim Khan, and 
others, declined ; saying, that if Aly Verdy Khan had 
injured him by witholding his just demands, they 
would readily have assisted him in enforcing redress ; 
but to mutiny for no cause, or to behave ungratefully 
to their benefactor, they esteemed base and dishonour¬ 
able. The Nuwab took care to improve this good dis¬ 
position by present gratuities, and promises of favour 
to the loyal Chiefs and their followers ; but, not willing 
to hazard the safety of his capita*! by proceeding to 
extremities against the rebel, was content to guard the 
city from insult, and to wait patiently for his departure. 
At length, Mustapha Khan, having used every art, but 
without effect, to corrupt the army, marched from 
Moorshudabad with upwards of eight thousand horse 
and a great number of foot, with the intention of 
possessing himself of Behar. The inhabitants of the 
city, who during the quarrel had been under the 
greatest alarm for their persons and property, received 
new life from his departure. The Nuwab having 


* One hundred and seventy thousand pounds. 
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liberally rewarded his troops for their fidelity, parti¬ 
cularly Serdar Khan, Rahim Khan, and Shumsheer 
Khan, who had been gained over from joining the rebel, 
now prepared to pursue him. After a few days,leaving the 
city in charge of his nephew Nuazish, he began his 
march ; at the sam^ time writing to Zyn Addeen, 
governor of Patna, the capital of Behar, not to hazard an 
engagement in the field ; and if he thought that city not 
defensible, to cross the river, and move down the 
opposite bank, till he could form a junction with his 
grand army. 

Mustapha Khan having plundered Rajemahel, and 
taken possession of some elephants and cannon station¬ 
ed there, proceeded to Mongier, of which he gained 
possession with little loss, the fortress being in a ruin¬ 
ous state. He next advanced towards Patna, hoping 
to make an easy conquest of that city ; but intelligence 
of his defection havin^g reached Zyn Addeen, the son- 
in-law of the Nuwab, who was then engaged in some 
operations on the opposite bank of the Ganges, he re¬ 
turned expeditiously, and encamped near the town, 
resolved, notwithstanding the contrary advice of his 
uncle the Nuwab, to oppose the enemy, however supe¬ 
rior in number. He despatched a messenger to Mus¬ 
tapha Khan, desiring to knew his intentions ; declaring, 
that if they were to seize the city, he must produce 
the imperial orders to that effect; but if his design 
was only to pass through the province into Berieras or 
Oude, he was welcome to pursue his'route any way but 
through the capital. The rebel insolently replied, 
“ territory is for him who can conquer it: there is no 
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“ occasion for an imperial grant.” He concluded by 
asking, “ by what authority was his uncle supported 
“in seizing Bengal, and murdering his sovereign, Ser- 
“ feraz Khan ?” 

Zyn Addeen, not intimidated at the rebel's ap¬ 
proach, prepared to receive him, though his army did 
not consist of more than five or six thosand horse; 
great part of them raised in a hurry, and inexperienced. 
The enemy soen appeared, and attacked his camp ; when 
Zyn Addeen was on the first onset deserted by all his 
troops, except a few hundred veterans who guarded his 
person, Mustapha Khan was furiously charging this 
small body ; when his elephant driver being killed by a 
musquet shot, the animal became unruly, and at the 
same time two of his principal officers were mortally 
wounded. Unable to manage his elephant, he alighted 
in order to mount a horse ; but his troops, on missing 
him from his hozvdah,* supposine him slain, were seized 
with a panic, and retreated in confifsion towards their 
own camp. Mustapha Khan endeavoured to rally, and 
convince them of their error, but was also obliged 
to retire. Zyn Addeen, not thinking it prudent to pursue, 
was contented with the repulse of the enemy, and remain¬ 
ed within his lines. A distant cannonade and skirmishing 
was kept up for seven days between the two armies ; 
but on the eighth, the rebel, after sending off his 
baggage and tents some miles to the westward of 
Patna, again attached the lines of Zyn Addeen, who 
defended his post with gallantry and resolution. Mus- 


« A seat used on elephants. 
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tapha Khan, still unfortunate, in the beginning of the 
assault was wounded in the eye with an arrow, which 
obliged him to retreat ; and having now intelligence of 
the near approach of Aly Verdy Khan, he judged it 
best to give over his designs on Patna, and to march 
towards the frontier of I3ehar. He was pursued by the 
Nuwab and his nephew from place to place ; but ex¬ 
pecting soon to be joined by a body of Mahrattas, in 
conjunction with whom he hoped to be more success¬ 
ful ; and not choosing to hazard an engagement with 
his own troops, dispirited by their late repulses and 
the loss of their two principal Chiefs ; he passed into 
the territories of the Nuwab of Oude, and took refuge 
under the walls of Chunar, whither Aly Verdy Khan, 
fearful of embroiling himself with Suffder Jung, did not 
choose to pursue him, but returned to Patna. 

Scarcely had he reached that city, when he received 
intelligence, that Raeojee Bhosela, encouraged by as¬ 
surances of assistance from Mustapha Khan, and eager 
to revenge the assassination of Boskar Raow and his 
officers, had marched towards Bengal with a large army 
and was rapidly advancing. Aly Veidy Khan, leaving 
his son-in-law to defend Behar and watch the motions 
of the rebel, hastened to Moorshudabad, for the defence 
of that city, and to prevent, if possible, a junction of the 
Mahrattas with Mustapha Khan. At the same time 
he sent an ambassador to endeavour to divert Rago- 
jee from his invasion ; but that Chief, supposing Ben¬ 
gal to be in a state of disaffection and the offers of 
of the Nuwab to proceed from fear, demanded the un¬ 
reasonable sum of three crores of rupees as the price 
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of his forbearance. The Nuwab, though resolved nut 
to consent to terms so exorbitant and dishonourable, 
yet willing to gain time, in hopes that the rainy season, 
now near, would stop the Mahratta from action, and 
allow him effectually to punish Mustapha Khan, ins¬ 
tructed his ambassador to amuse Ragojee with pro¬ 
fessions of compliance. In consequence of this, nearly 
two months were wasted in negociatioii at Burdwan, 
where the enemy encamped ; and, at the expiration of 
that time, Aly Verdy Khan recived intelligence of the 
defeat and death of Mustapha Khan, who had, with 
great additions to his former force, invaded Behar, 
thinking to find it an easy conquest, whilst the atten¬ 
tion of Aly Verdy Khan was engagad by the Mahratta 
invasion, but the abilities and good fortune of Zyn 
Addeen prevailed against him.* 

The Nuwab, who had continued at his capital in 
order to convince Ragojee that he. was sincere in his 
desire of peace, now ordered his ambassador to return, 
and sent him this vaunting message: “ those who seek 
peace from an enemy, are guided either by a sense 
“of their own loss or inferiority, or hopes of advantage; 
“ but, praised be God ! the heroes of the irue faith feel 
“ no dread of encountering infidels. Peace 
“ therefore depends upon this: when the lions of 
“ Islauna shall so engage the monsters of idolatry, that 
“ they shall swim in the blood of each other, and strug- 
“ gle till one party shall, overpowered, beg (dr quarter. 

* They fought near Jugdispore. Mustapha was killed by a 
rnusquet-ball ; and his body having been quartered, was hun, 
at the four gates of Patna 
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“ Ragojee replied, “that, to obtain this crisis, he had al- 
“ ready advanced nearly a thousand miles from his own 
“ country ; but the Nuwab had not yet moved one hun- 
“ dred to do him the honours of a meeting. Aly Verdy 
“ Khan rejoined, that the rainy season being arrived, 
“ and Ragojee having suffered fatigueand inconvenience 
“ from his long march, it would be prudent for him to 
“ spend the inclement months in some convenient spot, 
“ that his troops might refresh and prepare for engage- 
“ ment in the dry season, when he would respectfully 
“ wait upon him, even to his own dominions. Ragojee 
accordingly encamped in Beerbhoom, and reduced the 
province of Cuttack, and most of Burdvvan, by his 
detachments, 

In the beginning of the cool season of 1158 , Aly 
Verdy Khan marched from his capital, to offer battle to 
the enemy. But Ragojee, alarmed at his approach, 
moved into Behar, in order to form a junction with the 
remains of Mustapha Khan's adherents, who still conti¬ 
nued to infest the hilly part of that province, under Mor- 
tuzza Khan, son to the deceased Chief, although too 
weak to venture into the open country alone. The Nuwab, 
not being able to overtake the Mahrattas, encamp¬ 
ed at Bankipore, a short distance west of Patna, for 
some time ; but on hearing that the enemy had crossed 
the Soane to join the Afghans, he proceeded to Mohib 
Aleepore, on the banks of that river. 

Ragojee;having effected his purpose of joining the 
rebels, advanced towards the Nuwab's army in great 
force ; and several engagements took place, in all which 
the latter was victorious ; particularly in one, when the 
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Mahratta [general was so completely surrounded, that 
he ' must have been taken prisoner, had not Shumsheer 
Khan and -jerdar Khan, two of Aly Verdy Khan’s* 
Afghan officers, who were privately negociating a treaty 
with the enemy, purposely let him escape. This dis¬ 
covery of treacnery alarmed the Nuwab, and he again 
offered terms to the Mahratta : but Ragojee would not 
accept them ; and seeing no adv^antage in opposing Aly 
Verdy Khan in the field, by advice of Meer Hubbeeb 
he proceeded rapidly towards Moorshudabad, in hopes 
of being able to plunder that city before the Nuwab 
could reach it with his army. Aly Verdy Khan, how¬ 
ever, moved with such expedition, that he arrived only 
one day after the enemy, who had only time to ravage 
part of the suburbs, and, on his approach, reatreated 
across the river Bhagarutty. The Nuwab followed 
Ragojee to Cutwa; near which he obliged him to en¬ 
gage, and defeated him with great slaughter, when the 
Mahrattas retreated towards Midnapore. Here, having 
received intelligence of insurrection in his own country, 
Ragojee returned hastily to Bcrar with the bulk of his 
aimy, leaving Meer Hubbeeb and the Afghan Chiefs, 
for the defence of Cuttack; upon which the Nuwab, 
giving up for the present the recovery of that province, 
returned to his capital, in order to refresh his troops, 
and to correct some misdoings which he had discovered 
among his principal officers. 

It has been already mentionrd, that Serdar Khan 
and Shumsheer Khan, during the campaign, had suffer¬ 
ed Ragojee to escape, when they might have made 
him prisoner. The Nuwab had also, while the Mah- 
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rattas were in the neighbourhood of the capital, entrust¬ 
ed the protection of the roads between it and Bogwan- 
golah, from whence the city was furnished with supplies 
from the districts eastward of the Ganges, to those 
officers who, either through neglect or design, allowed 
the marauders more than once to plunder the convoys. 
The Nuwab upon this remowd them from that duty, 
which he entrusted to his nephew, Sayid Ahmed, who 
fulfilled it to his satisfaction, and intercepted letters 
from Ragojee to the former commanders, which proved 
their connivance. Aly Verdy Kiian had concealed his 
suspicions till the retreat of the Mahrattas ; but, upon 
his returned to Moorshudabad, he dismissed them with 
their followers, about six thousand men, from his ser¬ 
vice, but allowed them to retire to their homes in the 
district of Durbunga, on the eastern side of the Ganges, 
in the province of Behar. In this season of temporary 
repose were celebrated the marriages 
A' ^ of his grandson Seraje ad Dowlah, and 

Akrem ad Dowlah, sons O' Zyn Addecn Ahmed, the 
latter of whom had been adopted by Nuazish Moham¬ 
med, who had no children. Upward of two thousand 
rich dresses were distributed on this occasion among 
the attendant:: at court; and, during a whole month 
the populace were feasted at the expense of the Nuwab. 
The magnificence of these nuptials, the brilliant illumi¬ 
nations, splendid pageants, and grand processions of 
the bridegrooms, are still spoken of with admiration by 
the inhabitants of Bengal. 

Aly Verdy Khan, having now resolved to attempt 
the expulsion of the Mahrattas and Afghans, from 
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Cuttack, appointed Meer Jaffier Khan* to the command 
of a considerable detachment for that service ; giving him, 
by way of encouragement, the Foujedaries of Injolce 
and Midnapore, in addition to the office of paymaster- 
A D 1747 general. Meer Jaffier, on his arrival at 
Midnapore, defeated a small body 
of the enemy ; when, being much addicted to luxury 
and indolence, he did not pursue his advantage, but put 
his troops into cantonments ; though the Nuwab had 
ordered him to proceed to Cuttack without delay, before 
the enemy could be reinforced from Berar, the Chiefs son 
of which, Janojee, was preparing for a fresh invasion. 
At length the expected Mahratta army entered Cuttack ; 
and Meer Jaffier, not choosing to hazard the defence of 
Midnapore, retreated towards Burdwan ; when the ad¬ 
vanced party of the enemy, observing his pusillanimity, 
hung upon his rear, and plundered his baggage of se¬ 
veral elephants. Aly Verdy Khan, upon this,despatch¬ 
ed Attah Allah Khan with a reinforcement, to super¬ 
sede him in the command ; and moved also himself 
from the capital with his army, IMp upport him, if neces¬ 
sary. Attah Allah engaged ^e enemy at Burdwan, 
and defeated them ; but having secret designs on the 
^ government himself, the accession to which he had been 
foretold by a fanatic officer in his service who pretend¬ 
ed to the gift of prophecy, he thought the present a 
proper occasion to assume independence. For this ^ 

If ^ -- - — 

■II . . — Ill'* ■ .1 ■ . . ” ■■ ' . . . ■ ■■ 

• The same pers/>n who, after the decease of Aly Verdy Khan, 
by the assistance of the English, acquired the musnud of Bengal. 
He was married to a half-sister of Aly Verdy Khao. 
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purpose, he endeavoured to corrupt Meet Jaffier by a 
promise of the government of Behar, if he would assist 
in deposing the Nuwab. Meer Jaffier at first listened 
to the proposal, but, at the remonstrances of his friends 
on the danger of the attempt, withdrew his concurrence. 
Intelligence of this treacherous combination, however, 
having reached Aly Verdy Khan, he determined to 
lessen their influence, and, on his arrival at 
Burdwan, reprimanded Meer Jaffier severely for his 
conduct in Midnaporc ; upon which that Chief refrained 
from his usual attendance at the durbar. Attah Allah 
Khan, proud of his late victory, and not suspecting that 
his evil designs were known to the Nuwab, demanded 
the command of a thousand horse for Meer Aly Asgir, 
the fanatic officer who had pr:)phesied his exaltation, and 
had greatly distinguished himself in the action ; but 
this the Nuwab refused ; and Attah Allah, being disgust¬ 
ed, threatened to leave the army. Aly Verdy Khan was 
not to be moved, and he occordingly retired with his 
followers to Moorshud^abad. The Nuwab would now have 
overlooked the fault^%f Meer Jaffier, and, on the death 
of a relation, condescendingly went to pay him a visit 
of condolence, as a mark of returning favour ; but that 
Chief, supposing this honour to proceed from a dread' 
of his influence, insolently neglected the complimentary 
advance from his tent to meet him ; on which the 
Nuwab, in great wrath, laid aside his intentions, after 
he had gone hall-way, and returned to’liis camp. He 
now ordered him to give in the accounts of his office, 
and to send Shujan Shing, his deputy, with them to the 
durbar Meer Jafiier refused ; upon which the Nuwab 
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removed , him from all his employments ; and offered 
service to his followers in other'crops, which they readi¬ 
ly embraced. The general, finding himself deserted^ 
would have made concessions ; but the Nuwab ordered 
him to leave the army, and retire to the capital. 

Aly Verdy Khan, notwithstanding this dissension, 
A D 1748 and the loss of two of his generals, 

kept the field, and defeated the Mah- 
rattas in several engagements. Janojee attempted, like 
his father, to plunder the capital ; but the Nuwab fol¬ 
lowed him with such rapidity, that he had not time to 
execute his designs ; and, on the approach of the rains, 
retired to Midnapore, where he cantoned ; and Aly 
Verdy Khan marched to Moorsfiudabad, not choosing 
to pursue him farther till the dry season. Meer Aly 
Asgir, the prophesying fanatic, was now obliged by the 
Nuwab to quit the provinces ; though Nuazish Mo¬ 
hammed used every entreaty with his uncle to allows 
him to remain in the city with* Attah Allah Khan, 
whom the Nuwab yet permitted to reside there. 

The rains had scarcely subsided, when the Nuwab 
prepared to march against the Mahrattas ; and was en¬ 
camped at Amaunee Gunge, not far from the capital, 
when he received sudden intelligence of an insurrection 
in Behar, the assassination of his nephew Zyn Addeen, 
and the captivity and disgraceful death of his brother 
Hajy Ahmed, It has been already remarked, that the 
Nuwab had discharged from his service the Afghan 
Chiefs, Shumsheer Khan and Serdar Khan, with their 
followers. These generals had resided since that time 
in their jagiers in Durbunga ; but the existence of such 
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a body of armed men, free from any control of the gover- 
nor of the province, could not long continue without 
endangering its safety. Zyn Addeen, according to some 
reports, drcdding their rebellion, or, to others, by at¬ 
taching the Afghans to his interests, meaning to insure 
his succession to his uncle, or to assume independence 
on his authority, had, during the rains, represented to 
him, by his agent, that the discharged Chiefs were 
sorry for their past conduct, and desirous of being re¬ 
admitted to his service: he therefore requested that 
he might be allowed to entertain them, as the only 
mode of preventing a commotion, to which they would 
have recourse, should their petition be rejected. The 
Nuwab, with some ffeluctance, consented and Zyn 
Addeen made proposals to the two Chiefs, which they 
received with seeming satisfaction. The terms of ser¬ 
vice being adjusted, in the end of the month Zilhije 
I i6i, they marched from Durbunga to the bank of the 
Ganges, opposite Patna ; and the governor, to assure 
them of his confidence and sincerity, condescended to 
visit them with a few attendants. He was received 
with proper respect, and a day was fixed for their cross¬ 
ing the river with their followers. The governor re¬ 
turned to his palace satisfied of their fidelity’ and 
issued orders for the provision of boats for their con¬ 
veyance. On the day appointed, the Afghans crossed 
the Ganges, and encamped near the city ; when Zyn 


• Mr. Orme says, it was a plot of Aly Verdy Khan's to destroy 
all the Afghan Chiefs by gunpowder. See Vol. II., pa^e 40. 
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Addeeti again visited Serdar Khan.* The two next 
days were chosen for the generals to pay their respects 
to him separately, at the palace ; and the governor, in 
order to obviate any fears they might have of treachety^ 
commanded that only his domestic servants should 
attend him, even to the exclusion of his usual body¬ 
guards. Serdar Khan came the first day ; and having 
received the customary tokens of esteem, returned to his 
camp. The following morning the governor repaired 

^ ^ ^ to his hall of audience, to receive th® 

. Dec. 1748. ’ 

promised visit of Sliumsheer Khan ; and, 

as on the day before, would not permit any guards to at¬ 
tend, allowing only a few officers of his household to be 
present. First came nearly a thousand of the Afghan 
infantry, with matchlocks and matches lighted, who, 
after saluting, arranged themselves in the square of the 
palace. A Chief, named Morad Sheer Khan, next 
entered, with a crowd of officers, who filled the hall, and 
eagerly pressed to present their (Offerings. This being 
done, Zyn Addeen inquired for Shumsheer Khan, and 
was told he was not far off. Morad Sheer Khan now 
ordered his companions to take leave, and make room 
for others. They rose, and according to custom, 
received each a det/e1i from the governor, who was 
earnest in distributing it ; when one of the Afghans, 
suddenly drawirig a dagger, aimed a stroke at him, but 

♦ It is said, this Chief was not a partner in the treason, as 
far as respected the assassination. 

tit is a composition of various ingredients folded in an aromatic 
leif, and is constantly chewed by the natives of Hindoostan. It 
is properly called paun ,. 
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without effect. One of the Nuwab’s attendants im¬ 
mediately cried out “treachery !’^ but Zyn Addeen had 
only time to draw his sabre, when Morad Sheer Khan 
cut him down, and he fell dead on the pillow of his 
musnud. Several of his attendants were slain : and the 
palace beings filled with the traitors, also the streets of 
the city by the soldiers of Shumsheer Khan, no re¬ 
sistance could be made by the dependants of the 
governor. The Afghans committed great excesses in 
the town, the inhabitants of which had no ren>edy but to 
submit to their authority. Shumsheer Khan ordered 
Hajy Ahmed to be brought before him, and demanded 
an account of his treasure ; but declining a discovery, 
he was tortured in various modes for seventeen days, 
till at length he expired ; not unjustly punished for his 
treachery, and share in the murder of the unfortunate 
Serferaz Khan. About seventy lacs of rupees were 
found buried in his house, besides jewels and other 
valuables to a great? amount. The effects of Zyn 
Addeen were seized ; and his Begum Ameena, the 
daughter of Aly Verdy Khan, with his other wome!i, 
forcibly carried to the camp of Shumsheer Khan ; who, 
leaving the city under charge of his deputy, fixed his 
headquarters at a little distance, and engaged in raising 
new levies with the plunder he had acquired intending 
to invade Bengal. The wealthy inhabitants of Patna 
were obliged to pay large sums, to save their houses 
from being plundered ; and a heavy contribution was 
exacted from the people at large by the rebels. 

Aly Verdy Khan, though inwardly deeply affected 
at the death of his brother and nephew, the disr 
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graceful captivity of his daughter, and the loss of Behar, 
threatened also with that of Bengal by the invasion of 
the Mahrattas at this alarming crisis, did not 
lose his intrepidity of mind ; but sustained the 
storms of calamity with manly resolution, and prepared 
to combat the attacks of misfortune,^ He convened his 
principal officers, some of whom he had reason to 
suppose connected with the rebels, being of the same 
tribes ; and desired their advice for his conduct in the 
present unhappy juncture of his affairs. They unani¬ 
mously declared, that they would loyally obey his 
commands. He replied, that his beloved brother and 
nephew being slain, and their families plunged in 
disgraceful captivity, he found life, under such mis¬ 
fortunes unrevenged, intolerable ; therefore knew no 
remedy but to punish the rebels, or die in the attempt. 
If therefore any wished to follow him to this extremity, 
he would spare nothing to reward them ; but neither 
would he detain those who miglit choose to quit his 
service, having already received more obligations from 
them than he could re-pay: and as he had resolved to seek 
death rather than lead a dishonourable life, but few fol¬ 
lowers were necessary to enable him to obtain the former. 
The Chiefs, one and all, exclaimed, “ that they owed 
“ him inviolable gratitude, for his long-experienced 
“ bounty towards them, and had no views but to sacrifice 
“ their lives, if necessary, in his service to perform which, 
they bound themselves by oath on the Koran. Aly 
Verdy Khan now convinced of their fidelity, paid up 
their, arrears and prepared to march against the rebels. 
The Mahrattas by this time had advanced from 
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Biirdwan, and began to lay waste the country within 
a short distance of the capital ; but the Nuwab, knowing 
that to follow these marauders, who always avoided 
coming to action, would be in vain, and would give time 
to the rebels in Behar to gather strength, was not to be 
diverted from his purpose. He stationed Sayid Ahmed 
at Bogwangolah, to preserve the communication for 
supplies open between the Ganges and the city, the 
defence of which he entrusted to Nuazish Mohammed 
and Attah Allah Khan, with a body of five thousand 
horse, A proclamation was also issued, that he found 
it necessary to march against the rebels, though the 
Mahrattas were in the environs of the city ; and recom¬ 
mending, to such as chose it, to retire with their 
families to places of greater security, previous to his 
departure. Most of the inhabitants who could procure 
conveyance accordingly moved, with their families and 
effects, across the Ganges ; so that scarcely any but 
the soldiery and poor remained. Having finished his pre¬ 
parations, he moved from Amaunee Gunge, with an army 
of twenty thousand horse, and as many foot. In order 
to secure provisions, he had collected a large fleet of 
boats, amply laden, to accompany his march up the 
banks of the Ganges. Meer Jaffier on this occasion was 
again taken into favour, restored to command, and to 
the office of paymaster-general. 

Aly Verdy Khan reached Mongier without opposi¬ 
tion, except in a trifling skirmish whh 

March, I 749 . r.L. iv/r u \ ou i 

some of the Mahrattas at Bhaugulpore, 

who had marched to join the\ebels. Here a messenger 
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was intercepted with letters from Attah Allah Khan^ 
to the insurgents, in which he encouraged them, to 
stand, and offered to embrace their cause at a conve¬ 
nient opportunity. The Nuwab was joined at Mongier 
by a few of the Behar zemindars, and dependants of 
the late Zyn Addeen, w^ho informed him that the 
rebels had left Patna, and were encamped at Bar, in 
number about fifty thousand horse and foot, expecting 
to be joined by the Mahrattas. 

Janojee and Meer Hubbeeb having reached the vici¬ 
nity of the rebels’ camp, invited them to a conference, 
at which they embraced the service of the Mahratta 
Chief; and Shumsheer Khan was invested by him with 
the khelaut of the Soubahdary of Behar. The next day, 
Meer Hubbeeb visited Shumsheer Khan, who after his 
audience left him to repose ; but privately directed the 
guard over the tents, when he should prepare to return 
to his own camp, to detain him, a security for the 
payment of the expenses he had incurred in levying an 
army for the service of the Mahrattas, at whose ins¬ 
tigation he pretended he had aasassinated Zyn Addeen. 
This scheme by some m*^ans coming to the know¬ 
ledge of an attendant of Meer Hubbeeb, he directed 
some of the horsemen who had accompanied him, to 
leave the camp, but to return suddenly, as if pursued 
by an enemy, and spread an alarm that the Nuwab’s 
army was in sight; in hopes that, by this stratagem, 
he might save his master from the intended 


is daughter had been betrothed to Seraje ad Dowlah, but 
died a few days before the marriage was to have taken place:' 
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treachery, The horsemen spread the alarm,, as directed, 
and much confusion occurred in the rebels’ camp ; but 
notwithstanding the representations of Meer Hubbeeb, 
that the present was no time for settling accounts, he 
was not allowed to depart till he had paid a con¬ 
siderable sum, and given the security of merchants 
for a much greater. This dispute proved highly 
favourable to Aly Verdy Khan, by preventing the 
Mahrattas from acting in conjhinction with the rebels, 
as the former now resolved to watch only an oppor¬ 
tunity for plundering either army. The following day 
the Nuwab offered battle to the enemy, and, by his usual 
good fortune, Serdar Khan was killed by a matchlock 
ball in the beginning of the action, which involved 
one-half of the rebels in confusion, and spread alarm 
through the troops of Shumsheer Khan. At this junc¬ 
ture the Mahrattas appeared in the rear, hoping to 
effect the plunder of the Nuwab’s camp, while he was 
engaged. Upon Seralje ad Dowlah’s representing that 
it was proper to detach a body to oppose them, he 
replied, “that he would first defeat his enemy in front, 
and then with ease disperse the Mahrattas.” Having 
said this, he charged the rebels vyth great fury, and 
they fled panic-struck before him, Shumsheer Khan, 
being deserted by his troops, was attacked on his ele¬ 
phant by an officer named Hubbeeb Beg, who slew 
him, and cutting off his head, brought it to the Nuwab. 
The Mahrattas, seeing the defeat of the, rebels, withdrew 
from the field without striking a blow, and the Nuwah. 
quietly took possession of the Afghan camp ; which 
they had left stanciing, with all their tents and baggage. 
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Here the Nuwab found his daughter, the Begucn of 
Zyn Addeen, and the rest of his family, who had been 
made prisoners at Patna. Having offered up thanks for 
this, on his side, almost bloodless victory, and the happy 
retrieval of his insulted honour, he proceeded to Patna, 
where he distributed large sums to the religious and 
poor, in gratitude to God for his success, and took 
measures for repairing the losses of government in the 
late rebellion. Having sent for the women and children 
of the principal insurgents from Durbunga, on their 
arrival he lodged them in his own harant^ treating them 
with humanity and kindness, and after a short time set 
them at liberty. At this time, also, he permitted the 
women and family of Meer Hubbeeb, who had been 
confined since his joining the Mahrattas, to return to 
him, and furnished them with money, conveyances, and 
an escort for their protection to the enemy^s camp. 
Having resettled the government of Behar, he appoint¬ 
ed his grandson, Seraje ad Dowlah, governor of that 
province ; but nominated Raja Janky Ram to be his 
deputy, and to perform the duty ; he also appointed his 
second son-indaw, Sayid Ahmed, Foujedar of Purneah ; 
he then returned triumphantly to Moorshudabad ; but, 
previously to entering the city, obliged Attah Allah 
Khan* to quit it, and, as soon as possible, his dominions j 
permitting him, however, to remove with all bis effects, 
and nearly seventy lacs of rupees, which he had acquir¬ 
ed in his service, though he had repeated proofs of his 
having conspired against his life and government. 


♦He was married to a daughter of Hajy Ahmed. 
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Attah Allah Khan retired into the province of Oude, 
and was soon afterwards slain, in an action in the 
service of Suffder Jung against the Patans of Ferekha- 
bad. Janojee, the Mahratta Chief, after the defeat of 
Shumsheer Khan, not thinking himself equal to Aly 
Verdy Khan in the field, retired with his army to 
Midnapore ; and soon after, on receiving intelligence of 
the death of his mother, marched to Nagpore, leaving 
Meer Hubbeeb with a detachment for the defence of 
Cuttack. 

The Nuwab, at the conclusion of the rains of 1162, 
moved again from his capital, in order to drive the 
Mahrattas from Cuttack ; and, on his approach, they 
quitted the city. He followed them from place to place, 
during the dry season, without being able to bring 
them to action ; and on his return to Moorshudabad, the 
enemy again obtained possession of that province. 
Bengal was this year free from their depredations ; a 
. ^ point which the Nuwab esteemed an 

ample reward for the fatigues of his 
campaign. The next year he renewed his efforts, and 
the marauders evaded his pursuit as usual; which made 
the Nuwab resolve to canton for the rains at Midnapore : 
but buildings were scarcely erected, when he received 
intelligence that Seraje ad Dowlah, his favourite grand¬ 
son, had left Moorshudabad, with intentions of taking 
possession of Patna, which was governed in his name 
by Janky Ram, and of assuming independence. 

Aly Vardy Khan, who loved his grandson to dis¬ 
traction, was more alarmed for his personal safety 
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in the opposition he might receive from the governor 
of Patna, than any ill consequences to himself from 
the rebellion. He instantly left his army at Midnapore, 
and with a small force hastened to Moorshudabad, 
where he remaind only one day to refresh his troops, 
and then followed the imprudent youth to whom lie- 
wrote in terms of the greatest affection, assuring him 
that he meant him for his successor, and entreating 
him to return to his protection. Seraje ad Dowlah wrote 
an insolent reply, in which he accused the Nuwab of 
promoting his uncles to offices of trust, and treat¬ 
ing him only with pretended fondness ; that he was 
weary of being controlled like a child ; and, since he 
would not give him a share in authority, he was re¬ 
solved to seize what he regarded as his just right: 
therefore he hoped his grandfather would not attempt 
to oppose him, as the consequence must be, that one 
of them must fall in the contest. The Nuwab returned 
for answer, that Seraje ad Dowiah, through impru¬ 
dence and want of judgment, had causelessly accused 
him of want of regard ; for he not only intended him 
the succession to his own dominions, but to the 
government of the empire, could he 
A. D. 1756. obtain it for him. He concluded his 
letter with the following sentences : “ the religious 
“ champion, eager for martyrdom, is unmindful that the^ 
“ martyr to love exceeds him. In the last day they 
“ will not be compared together, for one is slain by an 
“ enemy, but the other by a friend.’* 


Seraje ad Dowlah, on his arrival aear Patna, in the 
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month of Rejib 1163, summoned the 
July> 1750- governor, Raja Janky Ram, to deliver 
up the city, and repair to his presence ; assuring him of 
favour in case of his obedience. The Raja was at a loss 
how to act, being fearful of surrendering his charge with¬ 
out orders from the Nuwab; and alarmed, lest any ac- 
cident should happen to Seraje ad Dowlah if he oppos¬ 
ed him ; but at length he resolved on defending the 
city, till he should hear from Aly Verdy Khan. The 
imprudent young man assaulted the town without 
delay ; but Mhadee Nissar Khan, the principal adviser 
and leader of his rebellion, being killed early in the 
attack, his followers fled, and Seraje ad Dowlah with 
difficulty sheltered himself in a house in the suburbs. 
The Raja, rejoiced that he had escaped unhurt, imme¬ 
diately sent some of his principal officers to attend him 
to a residence befitting his rank ; and by the persua- 
tions of his friends, he consented to return to his grand¬ 
father. Aly Verdy Khan was overjoyed at the escape of 
the youth, and hastened to meet him. Instead of re¬ 
proaches, he received him with the greatest affection, and 
a joy bordering on weakness, as it made Seraje ad Dowlah 
exert the influence he now saw he had over him to his dis¬ 
credit and dishonour. The Nuwab, having spent a few 
days at Patna, returned with his grandson to^ Moorshu- 
dabad ; but was seized on the road by an inteimitting 
fever, which continued long upon him. On his reco¬ 
very in I? 64, he marched against the 
A. D. 475 r. Mahrattas, who yet infested the pro¬ 

vince of Cuttack, and, as usual, unable to bring them" 
to a decisive engagement, spent the dry months in 


A. D. 475r. 
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pcfrsuing them from place to place. At length both 
parties, being tired of war, began equally to wish for 
an accommodation of their disputes. Aly Verdy Khan 
yielded to the Mahrattas the province of Cuttack, and 
agreed to pay annually twelve lacs of rupees, as the 
choute of Bengal.* 

The Nuwab by this peace, being freed from all his 
enemies, gradually discharged his superfluous troops, 
and employed himself in encouraging his people to re¬ 
build the villages which had been destroyed, and to 
cultivate the lands, which in many districts had long 
lain waste, from the desertion of the inhabitants during 

* The following is an abstract of the treaty, by which the dig- 
nity of the Nuwab was nominally preserved, 

“ I. That Meer Hubbeeb should be considered as the deputy^ 
of the Nuwab; that he should receive orders to appropriate 
the revenues of Orissa to the payment of the arrears due to the 
troops of Raja Ragojee Bhoosla, andjthat, over and above the 
said assij^ment, the sum of twelve lacs of rupees should be paid 
to the said Raja’s agents, yearly, on condition that the Mahrattas 
should not again set ipot in his highness’ territories. 

“2. That the river Soonamookyji^jjwhich runs by Ballasore, 
should be considered as the boundary between the two domi¬ 
nions ; and that the Mahrattas should never cross that river, nor 
even set a foot in its waters.” 

Meer Hubbeeb did not long enjoy the fruits of the labours ; 
he was soon after assassinated by Janojee, the son of the. Berar 
Raja. 

tThis is probably a mistake, as the river Subanrecka, which- 
runs by Jellasore, was considered the boundary of Orissa, till 
October 1803, when the whole province was rc-conquered by the 
English. See WtllesUy^s Mahratta War, 
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A. D. 1754. 


the repeated invasions. From this period we find 
nothing remarkable in his life, the remainder of his 
government being uninterrupted by vicissitude. As he 
had chosen Seraje ad Dowlah for his successor, he 
latterly entrusted him with a power, which was too 
often employed for the destruction of those against 
whom he had any pique, or was jealous of their attach¬ 
ment to his uncles. Hussein Cooly Khan and his 
brother, the favourites of his uncle Nuazish Moham¬ 
med, he assassinated, in the year 
1168 ; and put to death other persons 
of rank, without being punished by his grandfather ; 
the which acts of cruelty estranged from him the minds 
of people, and prepared the way for his own future 
destruction, 

In the year 1169 died Nuazish Mohammed, nephew 
to the Nuwab, and son to Hajy 
A. D. 1756. Ahmed. He possessed many good 
qualities, and was m.uch esteemed by the people for his 
clemency, and charities, to the friendless and poor. His 
death was speedily followed by that of his brother 
Sayid Ahmed, who had for many years governed the 
disirict of Purneah, with credit to himself and satisfac¬ 
tion to the inhabitants ; his misfortune at Cuttack 
having corrected the warmth of his disposition,and taught 
him prudence and humanity. Both these princes are 
well spoken of by the natives of Bengal, and their 
memory respected. Nuazish Mohammed died without 
issue ; and S'^yid Ahmed left only one son, who suc¬ 
ceeded him in his government, under the title of Shokut 
Jung. 
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Aly Verdy Khan did not long survive the death of 
his nephews. In the eightieth year of his age, being 
seized with a dropsy, he submitted for some days to the 
advice of his physicians ; but finding himself growing 
worse, and judging that at this time of life a recovery 
was not to be expected, refrained from medicine, and 
refused longer to follow any regime. The expectations 
of his death caused great disputes among his relations. 
His eldest daughter, Gheseety Begum, widow of Nuazish 
Mohammed, retired with her treasures to Mooteejeel,^ 
and distributed large sums among the followers of 
late husband, in hopes that they would support her 
against her nephew Seraje ad Dowlah, on her father’s 
demise. Such policy was only the influence of 
her declining fortune. When Aly Verdy Khan 
was in his last agonies, some of his women desired 
he would recommend them to the care of his 
intended successor ; but the Nuwab, knowing his bad 
qualities, observed, smiling to therfl, “that if he for three 
days should behave dutifully to his grandmother, then 
they might entertain hopes of his tenderness.” Shortly 
after this, he departed to the Qivine mercy, on the 9th 
of Rejib, 1169, after a government of sixteen years over 
the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa. He was buried the follow- 


'* A country pa^acs near Moorsbudabad' The principal build¬ 
ing stands in a piece of wal^** caBed Mooiee Jeel or Pearl Lake. 
It was erected by Nuazish Mobamned ; and is a stately pil» , 
being omame ited with many pillars of black marble, brought from 
the ruins of Gour or Lucknowty, the ancient capital 0/ Bengal. 
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ing night, near the tomb of his mother, in the garden of 
Khoosh Eaug. 

Aly Verdy Khan from his early youth was not 
addicted to idle pleasures, as wine or opiates,# music, of 
the company of courtezans. He was regular in his 
devotions, and assiduously abstained from all things 
forbidden by the divine law. He generally rose two 
hours before day, and, after ablution and prayer, drank 
coffee with his select companions. At daybreak he 
gave public audience, when the commanders of his army, 
the civil officers, and persons of all ranks who had any 
applications to make, were admitted without reserve, to 
set forth their business, and received satisfaction from 
his bounty. At the expiration of two hours he retired 
to a private apartment, where such only as were invited 
came. These were generally his nephew, Nuazish 
Mohammed and Sayid Ahmed, his grandson Seraje ad 
Dowlah, and particular.friends. Pieces of poetry were 
now recited, or history or anecdotes read to him ; and 
sometimes he even amused himself with giving direc¬ 
tions to his cooks, who prepared victuals before him 
according to his palate. The officers of different 
departments, if necessary, also came for orders. He 
then sat down to eat with his friends, and many shared 
the bounties of his table. When the meal was over, the 
company retired to repose. At this time, a story-teller 
always attended, to relate some amusing narrative. 
He generally rose about an hour after midday, per¬ 
formed his devotions, and read in the Koran till near 


♦Commonly used in India to intoxicate. 
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four. After saying the prescribed prayers, and drink¬ 
ing a draught of water cooled with ice or saltpetre, he 
received several learned men, in whose company he 
daily spent an hour; hearing them discuss points of 
divinity and law, for his information. When they re¬ 
tired, the officers of the revenue with Juggut Seat his 
banker, were admitted, and gave him the intelligence 
received from Dehly and every province of the empire^ 
also of each district of his own government ; after which 
he issued his orders to them, as the nature of the busi¬ 
ness required. An hour passed in this manner, and 
sometimes his near relations were allowed to be present. 
By this time night set in, lights were brought, and 
with them certain jesters and ^buffoons, who enter¬ 
tained him with their repartees on each other for a short 
time. He then retired to prayers ; after which he sat 
in private with his own Begum, to receive the visists of 
near female relations, till nine o’clock. The women 
then departed ; and men were admitted fvho had busi¬ 
ness with him, till he retired to sleep, generally early, 
and without eating. In this manner he passed his time 
having stated hours for every employment. He was 
unequalled in his benevolence to h’s relations, friends, 
and former acquaintance in his lower fortunes, .parti¬ 
cularly to those who had shewn him the smallest kind¬ 
ness when he was distressed at Dehly in his youth, 
sending for them or their children to his court, and 
conf(6rring favours upon them beyond their expectation. 
Thd people at large, during his life,^ experienced such 
Wre and satisfaction from • his gentle administration, 
^ could not be exceeded by the indulgence of a pareat; 
^hile at the same time the lowest of his office^p 
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grew rich in his service. He was intelligent in all 
affairs ; and encouraged the deserving of every profes¬ 
sion, Affable in manners, wise in state affairs, courag- 
ous as a general, he possessed also every noble quality. 
When the French general, Bussy, after the death of 
Nasir Jung,* wrote to him in pompous terms of his 
victory, and recommended the factory of Chandcr- 
nagore to his protection, he reflected upon the similari¬ 
ty of disposition between his intended successor, Serajc 
ad Dowlah, whose enmity to the English he was 
apprised of, and the unfortunate Squbahdar of the 
Dekkan ; at the same time saying, “ he feared that 
after his death the Europeans would become masters 
“ of many parts of Hindoostan.” Mustapha 
Khan, his principal general, had endeavoured to pre¬ 
vail upon him to expel the English from Calcutta, and 
seize their wealth ; but receiving no answer to his ad¬ 
vice, urged it again, through the Nuwab’s nephews, 
Nuazish Mohrnmm^d and Say id Ahmed. Aly Verdy 
Khan returned no answer : but shortly after said, in 
private, to the latter, “ My child, Mustapha Khan is a 
“soldier, and wishes us to be constantly in need of 
“ his service ; but how came you to join in his request ? 
“ What have the English done against me, that I should 
use them ill ? It is now difficult to extinguish fire 
“ on land ; but should the sea be in flames, who can 


* Nasir Jung was Nizam of the Dekkan. He was surprisecj 
and slain in a conspiracy of his nobles, assisted by the French, 
in the year 1765. 
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“put therAout?# Never listen to such advice as his, 
“ for the result would probably be fatal.” 

In consequence, of these sentiments, the Europeans 
were little molested during his government; and were 
permitted to carry on their commerce, according to the 
tenor of the Firmans they had received from the em¬ 
peror Ferrokhsere or fro m former governors, upon 
making the usual presents. The zemiridars were so 
well pleased with hts conduct, that during the war with 
the Mahrattas they advanced him a crore and a half 
of rupees, a circumstance unprecedented in Oriental 
history. It does not appear that he ever remitted any 
part of the revenues to Dehly ;t but the frequent inva¬ 
sions of the Mahrattas may be admitted as an excuse 
for Jiis conduct. 


* An allusion to the fleet. 

t In the year 1746, Hindoostan was invaded by the Afghans of 
Cahul, under the command of Ahmed Shah Abdullah ; and in the 
following year, the emperor Mohammed Shah died ; from which 
period the moiiarchs of India have been entirely destitute of power, 
and their governors of provinces have assumed independence. See 
and Scotfs Histories^ 2nd vols. 



NUWAB MUNSOOR AL MOOLK, SERAJE 
ADDOWLAH, SHAH C03LY KHAN, 
MIRZA MAHMOOD, HYBET JUNG, 
BEHADUR. 

Origin of Seraje ad Dowlab—His character—Adopted by Aly 
Verdv Khan, and declared his h^^ir—Seraje ad Dowhh causes 
Hussein Addeen and Hussein Cooly Khan to be murdered— 
Nuazish Mohammed, and Sayid Ahmed, the unde of Seraje ad 
Dowlah, die, both extremely rich—Aly Verdy Khan g»ves the 
Foujedary of Purneah to his grandson, Shokut Jung—Death of 
Aly Verdy Khan—Seraje ad Dowlah takes possession of the 
government—Sends a partv to sequester the wealth of his uncle, 
Nuazish,; and dispossess his aunt of the palace of Mooteejeel— 
Threatens Rajbullub, deputy-governor of Dacca—Turns mar>y of 
^lie old officers out of their employments, and appoints his own 
favourites—Shokut Jung plo>ts against his cousin, and solicits 
the Vizier to confer the g-ov^rnment of Bengal on him—Seraje 
ad Dowlah marches towards F'urneah—Stopped at Rajemahel, 
in consequence of intelligence received from Calcutta—returned to 
Cossimbazar, and takes possession of the English factory— 
Proceeds towards Calcutta—The English endeavoured to avert 
his anger, but In vain—They enlist 1500 native matchlock-men, 
and enrol the militia to def^i>d the fort—The Nuwab arrives at 
Calcutta—Description of Fort William—I he Nuwab^s troops 
storm the outposts, aiad get possession of the houses near 
the fort—Mr. Drake defends the fort for some time with great 
resolution ; but, finding there was no hope of holding out, 
retires on board a ship—Mr. Hoi well takes the command of 
the fort—Endeavours to procure a shipy to take off the garrison 
but is disappointed—Writes a letter to Manlckchur^d, Foujedar 
of Hoogly, to intercede with the Nuwab—A ffag of truce 
sent by the Nuwab; but while the garrison were employed in 
listening to the messenger, the Nuwah^s troops escalade and 
enter the fort— The English lay down their arms—The Nuwab 
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enters the fort—Severely reprinnatids Mr. Holwell—Description 
of the ioterior of the fort—The English prisoners forced into 
the Black Hole; and out of 146 persons, 123 die during 
the night—Mr. Holwell again summoned to the Nuwab ; threaten¬ 
ed with further punishment if he did not disclose where the 
Company’s treasure was hidden—The name of Calcutta changed 
to Alynagur—Manickchund left with 3,000 men to guard it— 
The Nuwab levies a fine from the French and Dutch—Returns 
to Moorshudabad—Writes an order to his cousin, Shokut Jung, 
who refuses obedience to it, and returns a letter of defiance— 
The Nuwab takes the field—Orders Raja Mohun Loll to cross 
the river and invade Purneah from the east, while R amnarain. 
deputv-governor of Behar, should attack it (on the west— 
Character of the two cousins—Shokut Jung forms an entrenched 
camp, but neglects to give, the requisite orders to his troops— 
Joins the camp, but disgusts the officers by his conduct—Seraje 
ad Dowlah’s army approaches, and commences a cannonade— 
Advice given by an old ofiicer to Shokut Jung—The comman¬ 
der of artillery advances his guns beyond the morass—Shokut 
Jung orders his cavalry to cross the morass, and attack the 
enemy—Retires to his tent—Alarmed by intelligence of the 
success of the enemy—Mounts his elephant—Killed by a musquet 
ball, and his army routed- -Mohun Loll advances to Purneah, 
and seizes the property and family of the deceased—Gives 
charge of the district to his son —Seraje ad Dowlah returns 
to Moorshudabad — Affairs of the English resumed — Mr. Drake, 
with those who had escaped from Calcutta, proceeds to Fulta—♦ 
Sends an express to Madras—The Madras government thrown 
into great consternation— Resolve to make war on the Nuwab 
of Bengal—Fit out an expedition under the command of Admiral 
Watson and Colonel Clive—The fleet sails f»-om Madras— 
Separated during a tedious voyage—Arrives at Fulta—Colonel 
Clive writes to the Nuwab—Resolves to attack the fort ,of 
Budgebudge—The detachment which was landed for that 
purpose attacked by surprise— A confused engagement ensues— 
The Nuwab’s troops retire— A ship of war silences the guns 
of Budgebudge ; but the assault having been delayed) a 
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drunken sailor takes the fort—The English advance towards 
Calcutta—The governor retreats, leaving only a garrison of 
500 men—The English retake Fort William and Calcutta— 
Take Hoogly—Intelligence of the war with France—The 
number of the French troops at Chandernagore induces the 
English to make overtures of peace to the Nuwab, which are 
rejected with disdain—The Nuwab marches from Moorshudabad 
— Re-crosses the river above Hoogly—Encamps in the vicinity 
of Calcutta—Colonel Clive attacks his camp—The Nuwab 
much alarmed—Offers to make peace—A treaty con¬ 
cluded—Terms of the treaty—The Nuwab marches frdni 
Calcutta—Alliance offensive and defensive formed—The 
English resolve to attack Chandernagore—The French apply 
to the Nuwab to protect them—He orders the English to 
desist ; and sends a reinforcement to Hoogly—The French 
sink several ships in the channel of the river—The English troops 
enter the French territory—The ships, with much difficulty, 
brought opposite the fort—The F rench capitulate—Part of the 
garrison make their escape—Reasons why the Nuwab did not 
assist the French—The troops that had escaped from Chander¬ 
nagore arrive at Cossimbazar, and are taken under the protec¬ 
tion of the Nuwab—Colonel Clive demands their being delivered 
up to him—The Nuwab much irritated thereby—Orders the 
French to proceed to Behar—Meer Jaffier, and other conspirators 
make overtures to Colonel Clive—These overtures accepted— 
Seraje ad Dowlah obtains int^elligence of the proceedings of the 
English—Reinforces his army at Plassey—Orders piles to be 
*d riven across the river, and sends instructions to Mr. Law to halt 
at Bhagulpore—Treaty between Meer Jaffier and the English— 
The troops march from Calcutta—Colonel Clive writes to the 
Nuwab, who endeavours to reconcile Meer Jaffier—Orders his 
army to assemble at Plassey—The English army proceeds up the 
river, and takes the fort of Cutwa—Letters received from Mefer 
Jaffier—The Colonel calls a council of war—Resolves to cross the 
river—Informs Meer Jaffier of his intentions—The troops pass 
the river, and take possession of Plassey grove—The Nuwab en¬ 
camps close to them— The armies draw out in battle-array — , 
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The engagement commences—Meet Muddeen, the NuwaV^ 
general, killed—Seraje ad Dowlah sends for Meer Jaffier, and 
apologizes for his past conduct—Meer Jaffier advises the troops 
to be recalled to camp—Sends intelligence of the state of affairs 
to Colonel Clive—The retreat pf the Nuwab’s artillery causes 
much confusion in his camp—The English advance towards the 
entrenchments—Meer Jaffier’s troops attempt to join the English 
—The Nuwab quits the field—Arrives at Moorshudabad—Es¬ 
capes from thence, with a few of his women—Embarks on the 
Ganges—Arrives opposite Rajemahel Betrayed by a Dervish 
— raken prisoner—Sent to Moorshudabad—Put to death by 
Meeran, the son of Jaffier—The English enter the Nuwab^s 
camp—Proceed to Daoodpore—Meeting between Colonel Clive 
and Me er Jaffier—The English march to Moidapore, in the 
vicinitv of Moorshudabad—Colonel Clive enters the city—Visits 
Meer Jaffier, and places him on the musnud—Conclusion. 

Mirza MAidMOOD was the eldest son of Zyn Ad- 
deen, the youngest of Hajy Ahmed’s sons, who married 
one of Aly Verdy Khan’s daughters. He was born 
at the period that Aly Verdy was appointed to the 
government of Heliar ; and who, considering the birth 
of a grandson at that time as an auspicious ^event, de¬ 
clared his inter’.tion of adopting him as his own child. 

The boy was therefore indulged in every caprice of 
his mind ; and, being naturally of a cruel and perverse 
temper, his vices ripened with his age : as he grew up, 
he associated with none but infamous and profligate 
companions ; and at their head, used to patrole the 
streets of Moorshudabad, and insult every person of 
respectability whom they met. It is scarcely possible 
that these circumstances could have been concealed 
from his grandfather; but the old man was-so infatuated 
with the beauty and lively disposition of the youth, that? 
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he took no measures to correct his flagitious conduct. 
This young man, in the year of the Hejira 1167, 
. ^ Aly Verdy Khan declared to be his 

successor: he seated him on the 
musnud, and, having made him the accustomary 
ofiferigns and gratulations, obliged all the courtiers and 
officers to do the same ; and from that time suffered 
him to interfere in the government of the provinces, 
and to make a very bad use of his authority. 

In the following year, Seraje ad Dowlah being 
jealous of the power and influence which his uncle, 
Nuazish Mohammed, possessed, as governor of Dacca 
and the eastern districts, but not daring to extend his 
arm against him, caused both his deputies, Hussein 
Addeen, and Hussein Cooly Khan, to be murdered, 
j . The former he effected by private 

assassination, at Dacca ; but the latter 
was openly executed in the streets of Moorshudabad, 
in his presence. Aftev this event, Nuazish Mohammed 
appointed RajbuHub (who, under the former govern¬ 
ment, had iJeen emplos^ed as superintendent of the 
boat establishment at Dapca, a^d had tbereb}^ accu- 
mulafed much wealth), to be his deputy-governor of 
Dacca and the eastern districts.* About this time died 


*A5 the subject of this Chapter has been already related by 
the accurate Mr. Orme, I shall endeavour to render it as concise 
as the nature of the ca'^e will admit; referring mv readers, for 
more particular informarion, to that celeb'-aled historian. From 
his general correctness, I must, however, except hi? orthography 
of Oriental rames.—Those points on which Mr. Orme was unin¬ 
formed, a^-e "'amply supplied by the a/ J^utakhereen and 
the Ryaz Assulateen» 
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Akram ad Dowlah, the younger bfotber of Seraje ad 
Dovvlah, to whom a posthiunous son was born some 
months after his decease, and was named Murad ad 
Dowlah. Nuazish Mohammed died at Moorshudabad, 
Jan 1756 on the 13th of Rabby Assany, 1169, 
much regretted by the poor, to whom 
he was exceedingly charitable; without leaving any son^. 
His brother Sayid Ahmed, departed this life on the 
month following, being the 25th of Jemmed al Abid, 
at Purneah ; leaving two sons, on the elder of whom 
had been conferred the title of Shokut Jung. Both of 
the brothers died extremely rich : the wealth of the 
former was never publicly ascertained, as it was taken 
possession of, first by his wife, Gheseety Begum, and 
was afterwards plundered by Seraje ad Dowlah: but 
in the treasury of the latter was found sixty-one lacs 
of rupees, 762,050/. sterling, in gold and silver ; and the 
value of his jewels, plate, elephant. See, amounted to 
as much more. • 

Previous to the demise of Sayid Ahmed, the Nuwab 
had been for some time labouring under a dropsy, and 
ho hopes of his recovery were Entertained. Sayid Ahmed 
had, therefore, made preparations to assert his claim to 
the succession, in opposition to the determination and 
will of Aly Verdy Khan : but his premature death left 
Seraje ad Dowlah without any other rival than his cousin, 
Shokut Jung ; to quiet whom, Aly Verdy Khan bestowed 
the Foujedary of Purneah as a jagier ; at the same time, 
conjuring him to be content with his portion, to live 
upon amicable terms with all his relations, and to sup¬ 
port his father s attendants: but as the youth was of a 
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very similar disposition to Seraje ad Do wlah, and still 
more ignorant of the world, the advice of his grand¬ 
father was 1 ittle attended to. 

Upon the death of Aly Verdy Khan, Seraje ad Dow- 
April i7«;6 took undisputed possession of the 

government; and such was the miser¬ 
able state to which the unfortunate emperor of Hin- 
doostan, Aalumgeer the Second, was then reduced,* 
that it is doubtful whether Seraje ad Dowlah ever went 
through the form of soliciting his confirmation of the 
appointment. 

The first act of his government was to send a party 
of troops to dispossess his aunt, Gheseety Begum, of 
the palace of Mooteejeel, and to seize the treasures of 
her deceased husband, Nuazish Mohammed. These 
measures he easily effected, although the lady had 
hired a number of people to defend her against his op¬ 
pressions. He also demanded a large sum of money 
from Rajbullub, the deputy-governor of Dacca, and so^ 
alarmed him, that he sent off privately his property and 
family to Calcutta. He afterwards displaced many of 
the officers of government, and filled their appoint¬ 
ments with young men, the companions of his pleasures. 
Mohun Loll, a Hindoo, who had been Dewan or super¬ 
intendent of his household, he promoted to be Dewan 
of the province, and his prime-minister in all affairs. 
He conferred also on him the titles of Maharaja (great 

’ ^ 

•See Dow^s and Histories —reigns of Ahmed Shah, and 

Aalumgeer II. 
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prince), and commander of sooohorse.t Meer Mudden, 
another person of mean origin, he appointed coraman- 
der-in-chief of his forces. One of the principal persons 
who had been removed from his office, was Meer Jafficr 
Khan, theBukhshy or paymaster-general. This officer 
soon exhibited signs of discontent ; and leaguing with 
several others who were disgusted with the infamous 
conduct of the young Nuwab, entered into a correspon¬ 
dence with Shokut Jung, the governor of Purneah, and 
exhorted him to assert his claim to the musnud : the 
young man readily fell into their measures : but, by the 
prudent advice of some of his counsellors, he deemed 
it requisite first to procure from the court of Dehly a 
commission, appointing him to the government; he, in 
consequence, applied to Ghazy Addeen, the Vizier of 
Aalumgeer the Second, from whom he obatined ^ pn3i» 
mise of the patent he required, on condition of sending 
annually a crore of rupees to the imperial treasury.f 

These transactions having* been discovered by 
Sei aje ad Dowlah, he placed himself at the head of his 
troops, and marched towards Purneah ; but, upon his 
arrival at Rajemahel, he was^ diverted from his purpose, 
by letters received from Calcutta, respecting the refusal 
of the English to deliver up Kishen Bullub, the son of 
Rajbullub, who some months before had left Dacca 
with his family and property, and had taken refuge at 

» All these honours are said to have originated from the Hindoo 
having presented his sister to Seraje ad Dowlah, She was a lady 
of the most delicate form, and weighed only 64lbs. English, He, 
however,-proved himself a faithful servant, 

t iMustapha’s Translation of the 5 ier al Muimkhereen^ ^^ 729^ 
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Calcutta: also by intelligence that the English were 
adding to the fortifications oi Fort William, and increas¬ 
ing the strength of the garrison. 

This information irritated the Nuwab to a degree 
of rage which astonished his officers. He instantly 
changed his resolution of marching to Purneah, and 
ordered his army to return to Moorshudabad : where 
he arrived on the ist of June, and laid siege to the fa(i- 
tory of Cossimbazar ; the garrison of which consisting 
only of forty-two men, it was delivered up to him by 
capitulation, on the fourth day. The terms of the capi¬ 
tulation were, however, immediately broken ; and on 

. “the loth of the month of Ramzan, 11O9, 
June 9, 175^^* 1 AT , 11 1 1 

the Nuwab proceeded towards Cal¬ 
cutta. During this time, letters were dady despatched 
by the gjvernor of Calcutta to Mr. Watts, the C’nief of 
Cossimbazar, who was detained as a prisoner by the 
Nuwab, to offer every apology possible to mitigate his 
wrath. The good offices of the bankers and principal 
Moghul merchants were also employed*, but al! in vain. 
Seraje ad Dowlah replied, “ that Mr. Drake, the gov- 
‘‘ernor, had grievously Qffended him ; and that he 
would not suffe%the English to remain in his country 
on any other terms than were allowed chein under 
“the government of the Nuwab Moorshud Cooly Jaffier 
“ Khan.’' 

In this dilemma, as no hopes of assistance could he 
.expected in time from Madras, Mr. Drake applied to 
the Dutch at Chinsura, and to the French at Cliander- 
nagore, to help him : but the former positively refused ; 
and the latter added insult to the refusal, by desiring 
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the English to abandon Calcutta, and to repair to 
Chandernagore, where they would protect them. 

The English, finding that they had no other re¬ 
source than in their own exertions, arrned all the Euro¬ 
peans, native Portuguese, and Armenians, and took 
into their service i,Soo Hindoo matchlock-men ; they 
also laid in a store of grain and other provisions ; and 
added such works for their defence as the shortness of 
the time would admit. 

Upon the arrival of Seraje ad Dowlah in the vicinity 
of Chinsura and Chandernagore, he sent letters to the 
Dutch and I'rench, commanding them to assist him 
with their forces in his designs against Calcutta: but 
they pleaded the treaties subsisting between their 
nations and the English in Europe, as a reason why 
they could not obey his commands. This refusal he 
highly resented ; but at that time,repressed his indig¬ 
nation, lest they should unite with the English. 

On the i6th of Ramzan, the Nuwab’s troops crossed 
the river at Hoogly, and on the following day came in 

The Nuwab at- Calcutta; but not being 

tacks Calcutta, aware that the Mahratta ditch had 
^ 5 * never"* been completed, they were 

stopped by that part of it which had been excavated 
to the north of the town, and a temporary advantage 
as that evening gained by the English. 

The' factory, or fort, was situated on the bank of 
the river : its length from east to west was 210 ycards : 
its breadth on the south side was 130 yards, and on 
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the north only too yards : It had lour bastions, mount¬ 
ing each ten guns ; but the curtains were only lour 
feet thick, and the terrace, which was the roof of the 
store rooms, formed the top of the ramparts : the 
gateway on the eastern side projected, and mounted 
five guns ; and along the bank of the river was a line 
of heavy cannon, mounted in embrasures of solid 
masonry: so that the place might have made a long 
defence against such an enemy, had not the houses 
of the principal Europeans and' the Church, overlooked 
and commanded the fort. 

On the iptb, all the outposts were stormed by the 
Nuwab’s forces; upon which the 1500 matchlock-men, 

, o and other native troops in the Eng- 

hsh service, deserted ; whilst the 
Portuguese and other inhabitants of the town, who had 
been injudiciously admitted into the fort, caused great 
confusion and uproar. On the 2ist, the besiegers re¬ 
newed their attacks ; and having erected a battery of 
three guns, began to cannonade the fort; whilst their 
matchlock-men, and others armed .with small pieces, 
fired from the tops of the houses (which were all flat- 
roofed) upon the garrison. 

Mr. Drake, the governor, although not a military 
man, had not betrayed any signs of personal fear, 
but exposed his person on the ramparts, and where- 
ever his *^presence was thought requisite, until he re¬ 
ceived intelligence that the remaining gunpowder in 
the magazine was damp and unfit for service: when 
finding that there was no chance of much longer 
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defending the place, and being very apprehensive of the 
resentment of the Nuwab, who had threatened to put 
him to death, he embarked on board a boat, and in a 
short time was conveyed on board one of the ships 
which were then anchored at Govindpore, nearly three 
miles down the river. The example of the governor 
was immediately followed by all those who could get 
on board the ships. 

After this abandonment, the number of Europeans 
remaining in the fort were 190 persons, at the head of 
whom was Mr. Holwell, one of the members of council ; 
who, in order to prevent further desertion, directed the 
gate towards the river to be locked and guarded. It was 
however his intention to have embarked, with the re¬ 
mainder of the garrison, on board a ship which was till 
anchored above the fort. For this purpose, he sent orders 
to the captain to bring her close to the fort, as soon as 
the ebb-tide would permit : unforti!nately, the ship, on 
her way down, struck on a sand-bank, where the crew, 
being exposed to the fire of the enemy from the tops of 
the houses, were obliged to abandon her. 

The garrison continued to defend themselves with 
great vigour during the whole of that day and night ; 
and made many signals to the ships anchored at 
Govindpore to return and take them on board, as all 
the boats had been either lost or carried away by the 
natives ; but in this last expectation of relief they were 
disappointed, for not a single! vessel moved to their 
assistance. 


38 
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On the 2 ist of Ramzan, the Nuwab’s troops recom* 
June 20 menced their attack with fresh 

vigour; and whilst some of the garrison 
exposed themselves with undauntedjresolution, others 
were entreating Mr. Holwell to capitulate ; who, to calm 
the minds of those who desponded, threw a letter from 
the rampart—written by Omichund, a Hindoo merchant 
of consequence, whom the English had, together with 
Kishenbullub, detained as prisoners on the approach of 
the Nuwab’s army—addressed to Manickchund, the 
Foujedar of Hoogly, who commanded a body of troops 
before the fort, requesting him to intercede with the 
Nuwab to cease hostilities, as the English were ready to 
obey his commands, and only persisted in defending 
the fort, to preserve their lives and honour. The letter 
was immediately taken up ; but for many hours no 
answer was returned, whilst the enemy continued to 
push on the attack with vigour. At four o’clock in 
the evening a person' was observed advancing to the 
fort with a flag of truce, which Mr. Holwell answered 
with another from the south-east bastion. A parley 
ensued, during which many of the Nuwab’s troops 
approached to the walls of the fort, and endeavoured, to 
escalade it; at the same time some of the soldiers of the 
garrison, having broken open the arrack cellars, had 
intoxicated themselves, and forced open the gate next 
the river-side, with an intention of seizing on whatever 
boats they could find, and of proceeding to the ships ; 
just as they opened the gate, a party of the enemy, who 
had also got on that side, met them, and at once rushed 
into the fort, another party at the same moment moun- 
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ted the walls the warehouses. In this scene of con- 

t- fusion no resistance was made ; and the 

Fort William i- , . • i i i • 

taken. English having surrendered their arms, 

the Nuwab’s troops refrained from 

bloodshed. 

At five o’clock on the 22nd of Ramzan, Seraje ad 
Dowlah, attended by Meer Jaffier, 
whom he had again restored to his 
office, and several other officers, entered the fort He 
immediately ordered Omichund and KishenbuIIub to 
be brought before him, and received them with civility. 
He next directed some of his officers to go and take 
possession of the Company’s treasury ; he then proceed¬ 
ed to the principal room of the factory, where he sat in 
state, and received the congratulations of his 
courtiers on the important conquest. Jle soon after 
sent for Mr. Holwell : and expressed much resentment 
at the presumption of the English, in daring to defend 
the fort ; and great dissatisfaction* at the smallness of 
th^sum found in the treasury, which did not exceed 
50,000 rupees. Mr Holwell had two other conferences 
with him on this subject before sevep o’clock, when the 
Nuwab dismissed him with assurances of safety. 

Mr. Holwell returning to his unfortunate com¬ 
panions, found them surrounded by a strong guard : he 
also perceived that several places in the fort had by 
accident been set on fire, and that the flames ap¬ 
proached, on both sides, the spot on which they stood. 
On each side of the eastern gate of the fort extended a 
range of chambers, the roofs of which formed the 
rampart of the eastern curtain ; and before the 
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chambers was an arched verandah or gallery, which was 
intended to shelter the soldiers from sun and rain but 
being very low,, obstructed the light and air from the 
chambers. The prisoners were at first ordered to 
draw up in the verandah : but the officer commanding 
the guard, not thinking they would be sufficiently 
secure there, inquired where was the prison of the 
fort ; and one of the chambers before mentioned which 
was used as the black-hole, to confine disorderly soldiers, 
Sufferings of Mr. being pointed out to him, he. without 
Holwell and his examining the extent of the apartment 
companions, forced them all into it. The door was 
immediately closed and locked ; and. 
146 persons were thus confined, in the month of June, 
and in the torrid zone, in a room not twenty feet 
square, with only two small windows to admit air. For 
the detail of t^e horrid sufferings of these unfortunate 
persons, the reader is referred to the historian mention¬ 
ed in the beginning of this Chapter : suffice it to say, 
that out of one hundred and forty-six persons, c^ly 
twenty-three survived the fatal night ; and these were so 
reduced they could barely stand.* 

Mr. Holwell was carried to the Nuwab, who, so jfar 
from shewing any compassion for his situation, or 
remorse for the death of the other prisoners, only 
talked to him of the treasures which the English had 

# For the credit of human-nature, we would fain believe the 
assertions of the native historians, who say the Nuwab knew 
ftothing of this transaction ; and that the conduct of the officer who 
confined them proceeded entirely from stupidity, and not from 
malevolence or cruelty. • 
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buffed, and threatened him with further punish* 
ment if he did not disclose where they 
were. 

To perpetuate the memory of this conquest,* the 
Nuwab ordered the name of Calcutta to be changed to 
2nd of July Alynagur ; and leaving a garrison in it 

^ of 3000 men, under the command of 

Manickchund, the Foujedar of H^^ogly, he proceeded, 
on the 3rd of Shual, towards Moorshudabad.* 

As soon as his army had re-crossed the river at 
Hoogly, he sent detachments to the French and Dutch 
settlements, threatening to extirpate them, as he had 
done the English, unless they would immediately pay 
him a large sum of money ; but after receiving many 
assurances of their submission to his will, he consent^ 
cd to accept from the Dutch four lacs and a half of 
rupees, and from the French three and*a half; which 
difference, it is said, he made because the latter had 
supplied \)\m with two hundred tThrrels of gunpowder, 
as he was marching towards Calcutta. 


* The capture of Fort William, ^nd the sufferings of its in¬ 
habitants, strongly evince tbe fallacy of all human speculations. 
For nearly a century, it had been the constant object of the East- 
India Company to procure a fortification on the Ganges for the 
protection of their servants and property: had they never obtain¬ 
ed it, the catastrophe would not have happened. On the other 
hand, the Nuwab supposed, that, from the capture of the 
fort, and the destruction of the garrison, he had rendered his 
government secure, and expelled the English from the country: 
whereas that very circu nstance drew on him the vengeance of an 
inveterate foe, caused his death, and transferred the government 
to the hands of strangers. 
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On his arrivaj at Moorshudabad, he issited orders 
commanding the sequestration of all 
the effects and merchandise belonging 
to the English in all parts of his dominions. However^ 
finding that no discoveries could be obtained concern¬ 
ing the treasures which he supposed to be buried in 
Calcutta, he, in compliance with the intercession of the 
'Widow of Aly Verdy Khan, released Mr. Holwell and 
the other English prisoners. 

Soon after Seraje ad Dowlah's return to Moorshuda¬ 
bad, he, in order to try the allegiance of his cousin, 
appointed a person named Rasbehary to the Foujedary 
of Birnagur in Purneah, and ordered Shokut Jung to 
put him immediately in possession of the office. 
Nothing could exceed the rage of Shokut Jung on the 
receipt of the order : he directed the bearer of it to be 
beaten : he thefi called for the Vizier^s letter containing 
the promise of the pitent ; and having caused it to be 
read aloud in open’ court, commanded one of his 
secretaries to write a letter to the following purport. 

Know, that I have received from the imperial court the 
“ commission of governor* of the three provinces. On 
account of our family connection, I have no wish to do 
you any personal injury ; and you may make choice of 
“ any of the eastern districts for your residence, where 
^you shall receive an ample allowance ; but I desire that 
“you will immediately quit Moorshudabad and do not 
“ presume to take with you any of the treasure, or other 
“valuables. Send mean answer quickly, as I am waiting 
“ with one foot in the stirrup.” 

This letter would have irritated a less passionate 
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man than Seraje ad Dowlah* He issued his command 
for his army immediately to take the field ; and sent 
orders to Raja Ramnarain, whom Aly Verdy Khan had 
made deputy-governor of Behar, to assemfi^le his forces, 
and, having crossed the river, to enter Purheah. 
His own army marched in two divisions ; that under 
his immediate command proceeded on the. 
south-west side of the Ganges to Rajemahel; while 
the other, under the orders of Raja Mohun Loll, crossed 
that river at Surdah, and marched towards the 
appointed place on the north-east side. 

Whilst these two young men were actually engaged 
in hostilities against each other, they could restrain the 
violence and perverseness, of their ' dispositions : they 
each of them gave offence to the old officers, who had 
long served under their father or grandfather : and 
though neither of them was capable of directing even 
his own domestics, they would not listen to the advice of 
the sensible persons in their courts, who were sincere 
well-wishers of their family, respecting the government 
of the countries under their charge, but consulted onl^ 
the rash and profligate bewigs of their own creation. 
Such conduct induced the author of the Sier Mutakhe- 
reen^ although a relation of the family, to say : it 
“ having been decreed by Providence that the guilty 
race of Aly Verdy Khan should be deprived of* a do- 
minion that had cost so much toil in acquiring, it was 
“ for a time consigned to the hands of two young men, 
“ Seraje ad Dowlah, and Shokutjung; both equally 
“ vain, cruel, and incapable of government; and who, 
** by their flagitious conduct, shortly caused the flames 
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of destruction to burst forth from the edifice erected 


“ by their progenitor/* 

When Shokut Jung was informed of the advance of 
Seraje ad Dowlah, he ordered his officers to fix on a 


October, 

A. D. i7s6. 


proper spot for the rendezvous of his 
army, where he might be able to op¬ 
pose his adversary with the greatest 


effect. Some of the officers who had served under his 


father, and possessed good abilities, selected a situation 
near Nuwabgunge, on the confines of Purneah, which 
was strong by nature, and might easily he defended 
against a superior force: it was covered in front by deep 
morasses of many miles extent, across which there was 
only one causeway; whilst the rear of the position, 
being open to a productive country, insured an ample 
supply, of provisions to the camp. In drawing up the 
troops, however, the greatest irregularity was practised ; 
for as Shokut Jung knew nothing of the matter himself, 
and would not entrust,the command to any other per¬ 
son, the commandant of each corps encamped in what 
fhe considered the most convenient situation ; thus parts 
of the army which was not very numerous were sepa¬ 
rated by an interval of four miles: and Shokut Jung, 
instead of daily reviewing the troops, did not join the 
army till the advanced parties of the enemy appeared 
in sight. 


At length Shokut Jung came to the camp: he was 
attended by*^ a body-guard of cavalry which he had 
raised himself, another corps of horse commanded by 
his brother, and a regiment of looo matchlock-men. 
As soon as he arrived, the principal officers waited on 
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him to pay their respects ; but even at that time, instead 
of ingratiating himself with them by his complaisance, 
he added to their disgust by the moroseness of his be* 
haviour; nor would he give them any orders for their 
conduct, but^esired them to return to their respective 
encampments, and there await his commands. About 
nine o’clock, the division of Seraje ad Dowlah’s army, 
under the command of Raja Mohun Loll and Meer 
Jaffier, came in sight, but d**ew up at a very considerable 
distance, whence they commenced a cannonade. The 
balls of the smaller pieces fell into the lake or morass, 
but those of the heavy guns lodged in the ca-mp ; and one 
of them passing near Shokut Jung, he was much alarm¬ 
ed, and ordered the standards and other insignia ofhis 
rank to be lowered down. An old Afghan officer, who 
had seen much service, and was standing near, said, 
“ my lord and master, what kind of a battle is this ? I 
“ never saw any thing like it. When I served in the Dek- 
“ kan, under Nizam al Moolk: this»is not the way: here 
“ every man does as he pleases. The army should be 
“drawn out in lines, and ranged in battle-array ; and 
“ the artillery should be place;fl in front; the troops 
“ must be united in compact bodies, and act together : 
“ then only can victory be expected.” Shokut Jung 
took this remonstrance very ill. He abused Nizam al 
Moolk as a blockhead, and said, “ I have no occasion to 
“ be taught what I am to do, for I have myself fought 
“ three hundred battles.” 

In the mean time, Sham Sunder, the Hindoo com¬ 
mander of the artillery, who was possessed of much 
bravery but no experience, finding that his guns would 
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not reach those of the enemy, quitted his entrenchment 
behindt he morass, and advanced over the causeway to 
the other side; where he commenced a cannonade. On 
seeing this, Shokut Jung sent orders to the cavalry also 
to cross the morass and attack the enemy, The com¬ 
manders of the cavalry remonstrated, that he was giv¬ 
ing up the advantages of his situation ; and that he 
should wait the attack ; as whoever crossed the morass 
must engage to great disadvantage. He sent them an¬ 
other message, that they were a set of cowards: that they 
ought to take example by Sham Sunder, who although 
a Hindoo scribe^ was bravely pouring his balls into the 
ranks of the enemy, while they talked of prudence and 
caution. These taunts provoked the commanders of 
the cavalry, and they ordered their men to mount and 
to cross the lake. 

% 

It being then about three o’clock in the day, Shokut 
Jung, having taken his inebriating draught, retired to 
his tent, to amuse himself with the songs of his women. 
After some time, intelligence was brought to him, that 
the cavalry, having waded through the mud, were en¬ 
gaged with the enemy, who had killed a number of them, 
and were pressing on the artillery. At this time he was 
so much intoxicated that he could not sit erect: but 
as his presence was requisite to encourage the troops, 
some of the officers placed him on his elephant, with 
a servant to support him ; and caused the driver to* 
advance towards the causeway, where in a short time 
a musquet-ball struck Shokut Jung in the forehead, 
and sent his soul to the other world. On beholding this 
event, the route became general, and every man 
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made the best of his way to Purneah. The troops of 
Seraje ad Dowlah, having had a long march that day, did 
nf)t pursue : but two days after, Rija Mohun Loll enter¬ 
ed Purneah, and took possession of all the wealth and 
property of Shokut Jung ; which he despatched, with the 
womqp and children belonging to the deceased, or of 
his father Sayid Ahmed, to Moorshudabad. He then 
regulated the country : and, having placed his own son 
in charge of Purneah, he went to join his master, who 
had not proceeded further than Rajemahel. Seraje 
ad Dowlah, however, assumed great merit from this 
conquest, and returned with great pomp and rejoicing to 
Moorshudabad. 

It now becomes requisite to revert to the affairs of 
the English, 

It has been before stated, that Mr. Drake, the 
governor of Calcutta, havirfg, with part of the garrison 

Affairs of the his escape to the ships which 

English Com- were anchored at Govindpore, as 
pany, June, 1756 . soon as he found the fort was in 
possession of the enemy, pro^ceeded down the river to 
Fulta, where he was joined by several vessels coming 
from sea : the Company's agents, likewise, from the 
subordinate factories at Dacca, Jugdea, and other places, 
having, on the first alarm, escaped from those situations, 
resorted to the fleet. For some time, no provisions 
could be procured : but as soon as the Nuwab's army 
left Calcutta, the country people ventured to supply 
them. The want of convenient shelter, and the fear of 
being surprised, obliged them all to sleep on board 
the vessels ; which were so much crowded, that all lay 
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promiscuously on the decks, without shelter from the 
heavy rain of the season ; and the lower part of 
Bengal, between the ^rms of the Ganges, being perhaps 
one of the most unhealthy countries in the world, a 
malignant fever shortly broke out amongst them, from 
which none of the ships were exempted. 

Mr. Drake having resolved to remain in that situa¬ 
tion till he should receive orders from Madras, had 
early in July despatched Mr. Manningham in a small 
vessel to the coast. Upon the arrival of that gentle¬ 
man at Madras, the government of Fort St. George 
which had just received intelligence of the breaking 
out of a war with France, were overwhelmed with re¬ 
gret and astonishment ; but, after some time spent in 
debate and consultation, they at length, in concert with 
Admiral Watson, the commander-in-chief of his 
Majesty's ships in India, resolved to make war on the 
Nuwab of Bengal; and hot only to compel him to 
restore Calcutta and the other factories, but to make him 
pay for the losses the Company had sustained, and 
all the expenses of the war. 

As soon as this po’nt was determined, a quick- 
sailing sloop was despatched to Mr. Drake, to inform 
him of the intentions of the Madras government, and 
to desire him to take such steps as he thought might 
conduce to the success of the enterprise. 

Notwithstanding all the exertions of Governor 
-ru T? r Pigotand Admiral Watson, ic was the 
under Adm. Wat- month of October before the expedition 
son and Col. Clive, could be equipped: it consisted of 

Nuwab. three line-of-battle ships, one of fifty 
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and one of twenty guns, with a fire ship, and 
three of the Company’s vessels and two -small¬ 
er transport. The land forces consisted of 900 European 
boldiers, and 1500 Sepoys, under the command of the 
celebrated Colonel Clive. The Colonel carried letters, 
written by Salabut Jung, the Soubahdar of the Dekkan, 
Mohamed Aly, the Nuwab of Arcot, and Governor 
Pigot, exhorting Seraje ad Dowlah to make reparation 
to the English for the injuries they had suffered from his 
unprovoked hostility. The instructions to Colonel Clive 
recommended the attack of Moorshudabad itself, if the 
Nuwab continued obstinate; and the capture of the 
French settlement of Chandernagore, if news of the 
war should arrive whilst the troops remained in 
Bengal. 

The fleet sailed from Madras the i6th of October ; 
but as the north-west monsoon had by that time set in, 
they were obliged to cross the Bay of Bengal, and to 
beat up agsinst it, along the western shore : by this ad¬ 
verse circumstance, half the fleet was separated, and the 
remainder were six weeks in making the voyage, which 
at a favourable season is done in Six or seven days ; and it 
was the 20th of December before they could reach Fulta, 
and eveiTthen with the absence of two of the vessels of 
most conseqence; viz. the Cumberland of seventy guns, on 
which was embarked 250 of the best soldiers ; and the 
Marlborough, the Company’s ship, on which had been em- 
ba*'ked all the field artillery. Upon the arrival of the ex* 
pedition at Fulta, Colonel Clive sent the letters he had 
brought from Madras to Manickchund, the governor of 
Calcutta, accompanied by one from himself and the 
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Admiral ; but the latter being couched in threatening 
and indecorous terms, the governor refused to forward 
it 

On the 27th of December the whole fleet got under 
weigh, and on the following day reached Myapore, ten 
miles below Budgebudge. Colonel Clive having resolv¬ 
ed to attack that fort, landed his men during the night, 
and some hours before day, of the 29th, commenced his 
march ; but the roads being excessively bad, and the 
guide,having led them astray, the sun had been risen 
jtbove an hour before they reached the vicinity of the 
fort : it therefore became requisite to allow the troops 
sometime to rest themselves ; and as no suspicion was 
entertained of there being any armed force, except the 
garrison, in that neighbourhood, the usual precautions of 
posting .picquets and sentries were not observed. In a 
short tin 7 e, the men, being much fatigued, fell asleep : 
in this situation they were attacked by Manickchund, 
governor of Calcutta,*' with 1500 cavalry and 2000 in¬ 
fantry; and if the former had done-their duty, might 
have cut off the English to a man, 

A scene of great confusion ensued ; but the English, 
having at length opened their field-pieces, and directed 
them towards Manickchund, who was rendered very 
conspicuous by being mounted on an elephant, and 
one of the balls passing close to his head, he was 
alarmed, and gave the signal for a general retreat. 
About this time, the Kent, of sixty-four guns, having 
anchored opposite the fort, quickly silenced the cannon 
thereof ; but the troops being much fatigued, it ^was 
determined to delay the assault till next inoraing ; as 
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soon, however, as it was dark, the garrison abandoned 
the place ; and in the night, one of the sailors, having 
got drunk, struggled to the ditch, which he crossed,, 
and climbed up the rampart ; where finding no person, 
he called out, to the nearest English guard, that he had 
taken the fort. • 

On the 30th of December the fleet took possession 
of the forts of Aly Ghur and Tanna, without any 
opposition. 

In the mean time, Manickchund, and the governor 
of Calcutta and Hoogly, having been much alarmed by 
the engagement at Budgebudge, hastened to meet 
the Nuwab, leaving only a garrison of 500 men in 
Calcutta. 

On the 1st of January, Colonel Clive, with the 
, greatest part of the troops, landed, and 
tetake Fort vViiiiam marched along the high road, from 
and Calcutta, Aly Ghur to Calcutta ; but the ships, 

‘ having reached the fort some time 

before him, in two hours compelled the garrison 
to retreat: it was then taken possession of by 
Captain Coote, with a detachfhent from the ships ; 
and on the following day Mr. Drake was restored to 
his government. 

On the 4th of the month, a detachment, consisting 
of 150 Europeans and 200 Sepoys, was embarked on 
board the twenty-gun ship, a sloop of war, and three 
other vessels, and proceeded to the attack of Hoogly, 
Owing to the twenty-gun ship striking oh*a sand-bank, 
it was the lOth before they reached their destination. 
The troops were then landed ; and the ships having in 
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a few hours made a breach, it was stormed, and the 
garrison, consisting of 2000 men, made a precipitate 
retreat. 

About this time intelligence reached Calcutta, that 
war had been declared between France and Great 
Britain, in the preceding .month of May. As there 
were 300 soldiers and a good train of field artillery in 
Chandernagore, the Governor and Council of Calcutta 
were very apprehensive that the French would im¬ 
mediately join the Nuwab, with whom it was thought 
the English force would not then be able to contend. 
In this persuasion, they determined to open a negocia- 
tion for peace: accordingly,Colonel Clive wrote a letter 
to the bankers of Moorshudabad, named Seat, and to 
Omichund the Calcutta merchant, requesting them to 
act as mediators. « 

It is probable, that if these overtures had been made 
previous to the capture of Hoogly, they would have 
been attended to ; but after that event, the Nuwab was 
so exasperated, that he vowed vengeance against the 
English ; and even his most favourite courtiers durst 
not mention to him the f 5 ubject"of peace ; whilst his 
secret enemies where anxious to see him embroiled 
with a foe, through whose assistance they might hope 
for a revolution. 

The Nuwab therefore, after the usual delay of 
eastern courts, commenced his march, with a numerous 
army, for Calcutta ; and on the 30th of January recross¬ 
ed the river, about ten miles above Hoogly. 

In the mean time the, English had not been 
negligent in making preparations to oppose his pro- 
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progress. They withdrew their troops from Hoogly ; 
and fortified a camp, with several outposts around it, 
a mile to the north of Calcutta, and half a mile from 
the bank of the river. There was, however, a space left 
unguarded of nearly two miles between the right flank 
of the camp and the salt-water lake : through this 
opening the Nuwab passed with his army, and encamp¬ 
ed with his own troops withinside of the Mahratta ditch, 
but the greater part of his forces lay between the 
Mahratta ditch and the lake. 

The proximity of so large a force determined 
Colonel Clive to make an attack upon the Nuwah’s 
camp at midnight. The troops destined for this enter¬ 
prise were 600 sailors armed with musquets ; the Eu¬ 
ropean battalion, consisting of 650 rank and file ; 100 
artillerymen with six field pieces, and 800 Sepoys ; but 
as there were neither horses nor bullocks with the 
army, the guns were dragged, and the ammunition 
carried, by la^cars and sailors. A 4 ittle before dawn of 
day the English line entered the Nuwab’s camp and, 
commenced firing to the right and left ; but a thick fog 
coming on, they lost the road, apd wandered about the 
encampment for several hours, without effecting any 
thing of consequence, and returned to their own camp 
about noon. 

The Nuwab was, however, so much alarmed, that 
the day after he moved his camp several miles distant; 
and desired Runjeet Roy, the agent of the Seats, who 
attended him on the expedition, to write to Colonel 
Clive that he was willing to enter into a negociation. 
In consequence of this communication, several messages 

39 
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were brought and carried by O.nichund and Runjeet 
Roy ; and on the 9th of Feburary a treaty was 
concluded.# 

On the I ith, the Nuwab removed a few miles fur¬ 
ther off, and sent khelaats, or dresses of honour, to the 
Admiral and Colonel Clive ; and through his agents, Omi- 
chund and Runjeet Roy, proposed an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, against ail enemies. This proposal was 
accepted without hesitation, and the treaty was ratified 
and sent back the same day. 

At the lequest ol the Nuwab, a party of twenty ar¬ 
tillerymen was sent to him, as an escort ; and Mr. Watts 
was appointed to reside at his court. 'This business being 
settled, the Nuwab proceeded towards Moorshudabad. 

It has been befo^'e stated, that when Colonel Clive 
took charge of the expedition, he was instructed by the 
Madras government, that should intelligence arrive, 
whilst he was in Bengal, of the actual commencement 
ol hostilities between the French and English, he should 
endeavour to seize upon the French settlement of 
Chandernagore. The above intelligence did arrive while 
the English army were, employed in the capture of 
Hoogly ; but so formidable was the French force at 
Chandernagore, that, instead of attacking it, the gover¬ 
nor and Council of Calcutta were very apprehensive 
that the French would join the Nuwab. 

But as soon as peace was concluded between the 
Nuwab and the English, and the treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, ratified, the latter, through their 
agent Omichund,asked his permission to attack Chander- 


* Sec Appendix. 
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nagore. This application appears to have been quite 
unexpected by the Nuwab, and very contrary to his 
inclinations ; but as he was afraid of another rupture 
with the English, he declined giving any orders on the 
subject. Colonel Clive therefore determined to prose¬ 
cute the enterprise ; and on the i8th of February cross¬ 
ed the river, a few miles above Calcutta, and encamped 
on the opposite shore. 

Previous to this overt act of hostility, the French 
had obtained intelligence of Colonel Clive’s designs ; 
and immediately sent letters to the Nuwab, as he 
valued his own safety to protect their settlement. Their 
messengers overtook him at Aguadeep, a town forty 
miles south of Moorshudabad ; where he halted, and im¬ 
mediately wrote a letter peremptorily commanding the 
English to desist from their intention. He also sent 
to the French a present of 100,000 rupees, and directed 
Nuncomar, the governor of Hoogly, to assist them. 
He also directed a reinforcement to be sent from his 
army to Hoogly. All these circumstances he after¬ 
wards denied ; and Colonel Clive, finding him so waver¬ 
ing in his disposition, alter a considerable delay occa¬ 
sioned by objections and scruples on the part of Admi¬ 
ral Watson, gave orders for the attack of Chander- 
nagore. 

The principal difficulty in this undertaking was, to 
get the ships of war up the river ; for the PTench had 
taken the precaution of sinking several vessels laden 
with bricks in the channel; but by the assistance of a 
Monsieur Terranc, a deserter, who pointed out the 
places where the vessels were sunk, and the extreme 
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precaution and skill of Captain Speke, the difficulty 
was overcome. 

On the 14th of March, the English army entered 
the French territory, and commenced hostilities ; but the 
attack on the fort did not commence till the 22nd ; when 
the batteries having been completed, and two of the 
ships destined for the attack, viz. the Kent of 64 and 
the Tiger of 60, (for the Salisbury could not gain her 
station, ) being anchored opposite the fort, the contest 
began at sunrise, by the fire from the two batteries on 
the land side, which was shortly followed by that from 
the ships. The cannonade was very fierce on both parts, 
A D 1757 garrison fought with great 

Chandernagore bravery ; but at nine o'clock the French 
hung out a flag of truce, and at three, 
Chandernagore was taken, During the time that mes¬ 
sages were passing concerning the terms of surrender, 
a part of the garrison marched away, to offer their 
services to the Nuwab, 

In order to account for Seraje ad Dowlah's having 
thus abandoned the French to their fate, it is requisite 
to state, that about this “ period the Afghans of Cabul, 
under their king Ahmed Shah Abdally, again invaded 
Hindoostan, and, by the invitation of Aalumgeer the 
Second, came to Dehly, to rescue him out of the power 
of his servants and it was reported that Abdally in¬ 
tended to pay the eastern provinces a visit, and to call 
the governors to account for the many years’ revenue 
they had neglected to send to the imperial treasury. 


• See Dow's Hindoostan^ Vol. ii. Reign of Aalumgeer the Second. 
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This circumstance was taken hold of by the 
partisans of the English, and the other enemies of the 
Nuwab, to work upon his fears, and to prevent him 
from doing that which was so obviously his interest 
for at this time, Meer Jafifier Khan, Roy Dullub the 
Dewan^ the Seats, and Ghescety Begum, were all sO 
disgusted with Seraje ad Dowlah’s conduct, that they 
were anxious for an opportunity of deposing him» 

The part of the garrison which had escaped from 
Chandernagore reached the French factory at Cossim- 
bazar in safety, and were immediately taken under the 
Nuwab’s protection. On this, Colonel Clive wrote to 
him, to demand not only their being delivered up, but 
also that the English should be allowed to take posses¬ 
sion of the French factory at Cossimbazar. So 
bold a demand provoked Seraje ad Dowlah to an 
excess of passion, and he threatened Mr. Watts with 
instant death ; but soon recollecting the imprudence of 
this threat, which would doubtle§s bring on him the 
vengeance of the English, and being at the same time 
solicitous of preserving the French for future con¬ 
tingencies, he furnished Mr. •Law, the chief of the 
Cossimbazar factory, with money, arms, and ammunition ; 
and ordered him to march, with all his men, as if pro¬ 
ceeding to Patna, but with a promise of recalling him, 
should his services be required. 

Mr. Law, who appears to have been well acquaint¬ 
ed with the politics of Moorshudabad, told the Nuwab, 
that most of his chiefs were dissatisfied with him, that 
they were leaguing with the English against him, and 
that, on the departure of the French, the smothered 
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flame would burst forth and destroy him. Seraje ad 
Dowlah felt the truth of his observation, but had not 
resolution to detain him; he however promised to 
send for him, should any thing occur : but Mr. 
Livv prophetically said, “ 1 know we shall never meet 
again.'’ Accordingly, this body of adventurers, con¬ 
sisting of lOO Europeans, sixty Coromandel sepoys, 
with thirty small carriages and four elephants, passed 
through Moorshudabad on the i6th of April, 
and, having crossed the river, proceeded towards 
Behar. 

But this time, the mutual suspicions between the 
Nnwaband the English were so much increased, that 
Colonel Clive thought a rupture inevitable, and there¬ 
fore determined to send a detachment in pursuit of 
the French ; but before he had time to carry his re¬ 
solution into effect, he received intelligence from Mr. 
Watts, that the conspirators had made overtures to 
him. The person first employed in this negociation 
was named Yar Luttief Khan, an officer who com¬ 
manded 2000 horse in the service of Seraje ad Dowlah, 
but who received a monthly allowance from the Seats, 
to defend them against any act of oppression, even 
from the Nuwab. This overture seems to have been 
made merely to sound the disposition of the English, 
but was soon after followed by a specific proposal from 
Meer Jaffier Khan. It stated, that being in daily fear 
of his life, he was, from self-defence, compelled to take 
measures for deposing the Nuwab; that he was well 
supported by the Dewan Roy Dullub, Gehseety Begum, 
the Seats, and many principal officers of the army ; and 
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had no doubt of success, if the English would join 
him : and that for such assistance he would recom¬ 
pense them in the most ample manner, and grant them 
every privilege, with regard to trade, that they might 
desire. 

The Governor and Council of Calcutta considered 
the proposal made by Meer Jaffier as the most fortu¬ 
nate event which could happen ; as, in the embarrassed 
and perplexed state of their affairs, it was impossible 
for them to make any advances of money on account 
of the Company’s mercantile concern^ or to re-establish 
their subordinate factories: they therefore directed 
Mr. Watts to carry on the negotiation, with the assist¬ 
ance of Ornichund the merchant ; on whose fidelity, as 
he had a large property in houses in Calcutta, they 
thought they might depend. 

In the mean time, Seraje ad Dowlah received intel¬ 
ligence, from his spies, that the Eiiglish were making 
military preparations ; and suspecting that they intend¬ 
ed to march towards Moorshudabad, he ordered the 
division of his army which was encamped near Plassey 
to be reinforced ; and believing that the English ships 
of war might proceed up the eastern branch of the 
Ganges, to the northern point of the Cossimbazar island, 
and come down tlie Bhagarutty to Moorshudabad, he 
commanded immense piles to be driven in the river at 
Sooty, by which the passage of that river has been ren¬ 
dered merely navigable by boats, and that only during 
half the year. He also commanded Mr. Law to halt, 
with the French detachment, at Bhaugulpore, and di¬ 
rected his Aumils to supply them with every thing they 
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required. He further endeavoured to ingratiate himself 
again with Meer Jaffier and other officers : and they, in 
order to cover their designs, frequented his court as 
formerly, and flattered him by their attention. 

After a great deal of intrigue, and much personal 
risk to Mr. Watts, the Resident at the Nuwab’s court, 
the annexed treaty written in Persian, was signed and 
sworn to by Meer Jaffier Khan,* 

On the loth of June, the treaty was brought to Cal¬ 
cutta ; and by some inadvertency the circumstance 
became known. Colonel Clive therefore found it re¬ 
quisite either to relinquish the confederacy, and aban¬ 
don the conspirators to their fate, or to commence 
hostilities without delay. On the I2th, the troops 
which were at Calcutta, with 156 sailors from the 
squadron, proceeded and joined that part of the army 
which was quartered at Chandernagore. All these ne¬ 
cessary preparations having been previously made, the 
whole army marched from Chandernagore on the fol¬ 
lowing day, leaving a hundred sailors to garrison that 
place. The Europeans and artillery proceeded by 
water, on board of two Hundred large boats ; and the 
sepoys marched by road which ran near the river side. 

Upon the boats approaching Hoogly, the governor 
refused to let them pass; but the 

Ju e, 1757. 20 gun ship coming up, and anchoring 

before the fort, together with a threatening letter sent 
to him by Colonel Clive, induced to forego his inten¬ 
tion, and the fleet passed on. 


# See Appendix. 
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As soon as the army had passed Hoogly, the Colo¬ 
nel sent away two of the Nuwab's messengers, who 
were in his camp, with a letter ; accusing his highness 
of not having fulfilled the treaty of February ; and of 
having invited and given encouragement to the French, 
and oppressed and insulted ihe English. He conclud¬ 
ed by saying, he was on his way to Moorshudabad, to 
demand justice. 


Previous to the delivery of this letter, the Nuwab 
had received some confused intelligence of the intri¬ 
gues of Meer Jaffier, and resolved to seize him : for this 
purpose, he ordered a party of troops to surround his 
house ; and many messages of threats and defiance pass¬ 
ed between them. As soon, however, as the Nuwab 
was informed of the march of the English troops, and 
the desertion of Mr. Watts, he was overwhelmed with 
astonishment and dismay ; but looping still to be able 
to detach Meer Jaffier from his confederacy with the 
English, he revoked the orders he had given for attack¬ 
ing him, and employed several officers to bring about 
a reconciliation between them.* But Meer Jaffier con¬ 
tinuing long untractable, and refusing to visit the 
Nuwab, the latter got into his palanquin, and, attended 
by a small retinue, proceeded to Meer JaffiePs house. 
This visit produced an arrangement, sanctified, as 
usual, by mutual oaths on the Koran. Jaffier promised 
neither to join nor give assistance to the English in the 
impending contest; and the Nuwab agreed to permit 
him, as soon as peace should be restored, to depart 
with his family and wealth, wherever he chose to go. 
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The Nuvvab, the day following this interview, order¬ 
ed his whole army, in which was included the troops 
of Meer Jaffier, to assemble, with the utmost diligence 
in the vicinity of Plassey ;and sent orders to Mr. Law, 
who was waiting with his party at Bhaugulpore, to come 
to his assistance with the utmost expedition. 

The English army arrived and halted on the i6th at 
Puttolee, a village where the high road to Moorshuda- 
bad, on the south side of the river, terminates ; but as 
it was then the rainy season, and the greater part of 
the army proceeded by water, it was still requisite to 
keep by the riverside, and to pass the fort of Cutwa, 
famous for the defeat of the Mahrattas by Aly Verdy 
Khan. The governor of this place was in the interest 
of Meer Jaffier, and had promised to surrender it after 
a pretended resistance : Major Coote ivas therefore sent 
forward on the 17th, with two hundred Europeans, 500 
sepoys, one field-piece, and a small mortar, to summon 
the fort ; but on the Major’s arrival at Cutwa, he found 
the governor had changed his mind : it therefore be¬ 
came necessary to attack it, and orders were according¬ 
ly given ; but as soon, as the garrison saw the troops 
advancing, they set fire to the mat building in the fort, 
and absconded. The main body of the PInglish army 
arrived in the evening at Cutwa, and encamped on the 
plain ; but on that night the rains set in with such vio¬ 
lence, that the troops were obliged to take shelter in the 
town and adjacent villages. 

Colonel Clive had despatched a letter every day, 
from his leaving Chandernagore, to Meer Jaffier ; but 
had only received an answer to one of them ; it was 
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dated the i6th ; and in this Meer Jaffier acknowledged 
his seeming reconciliation with the Nuwab, but said he 
would still carry into execution his covenant with the 
English. The coldness of this letter, at so important 
a time, caused suspicions in the mind of the Colonel 
that treachery was intended : he therefore determined 
not to cross the river until his doubts should be removed. 
The two next days were spent in a state of suspense ; 
but on the 19th a messenger arrived with two letters 
from Meer Jaffier ; one of them addressed to his agent. 
Ameer Beg, the other to the Colonel : the contents were 
similar, viz. that the Nuwab’s army would march from 
Moorshudabad on that day, and that his post would be 
on one flank of the army, whence he would 
send more explicit intelligence. This com 
munication, although it abated Colonel Clive’s 
suspicions of treachery, did not point out any mode by 
which their plans were to be effected ; nor did it 
give* him a high opinion of Meer Jaffier’s resolution or 
energy. He therefore determined to consult his officers, 
the number of whom were twenty ; and having assembled 
them, he proposed to their consideration, whether the 
army should immediately cross the river, and at all 
risks attack the Nuwab, or whether, availing themselves 
of the great quantity of rice they had taken in Cutwa, 
they should remain there during the rainy season, and 
invite the Mahrattas to enter the province and join 
them. 

After much debate, the majority of the officers decid¬ 
ed for the latter plan, there being only seven who 
voted for the immediate attack. 
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The sanction of the council of war did not, however, 
alleviate the anxiety of the Colonel; for as soon as it 
broke up, he retired alone to an adjoining grove, where 
he remained nearly an hour in deep meditation ; which 
convinced him of the absurdity of stopping where he 
was: and acting now entirely from the dictates of his 
own mind, he gave orders that the army should cross 
the river next morning. 

The sick were lodged in the fort of Cutwa ; and at 
sunrise, on the 22nd, the army began to cross, and all 
were landed on the opposite side by four in the after¬ 
noon ; at which time another messenger arrived from 
Meer Jaffier, to inform the Colonel that the Nawab had 
halted at Muncara, a village only six miles south of Cos- 
simbazar, and intended to entrench his camp, and wait 
the event at that place ; where Meer Jaffier proposed 
that the English, by taking a circuitous route, and get¬ 
ting in his rear, should attack him by surprise. 

Colonel Clive immediately sent back the messenger 
with an answer, that he would march to Plassey with¬ 
out delay; and the next morning would advance to 
Daoodpore ; where, if Meer Jaffier did not meet him, he 
should make peace with the Nuwab. 

At sunset the troops got under arms ; and, after a 
fatiguing march, arrived, atone o’clock in the morning, 
at Plassey ; and immediately took possession of a 
mango-grove, eight hundred yards in length, and three 
hundred in breadth, which was surrounded by a slight 
bank and ditch : but, to their great surprise, they found, 
by the frequent sound of drums and trumpets, that 
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they were at a very little distance from the enemy’s 
camp. 

It appears that the Nuwab had changed his deter¬ 
mination of entrenching his camp at Muncara, and 
had arrived in the vicinity of Plassey the preceding 
evening. After giving his orders for the security of 
his camp, he dismissed the officers, and sat ruminating 
in his tent on the events that were likely to ensue, it 
chanced that his attendants quitted him, one after ano¬ 
ther, to say their evening prayers ; when a thief entered 
the tent unperceived, till he had nearly approached the 
Nuwab ; who, starting up from his reverie, called out to 
his attendants ; and, on their coming, abused them for 
their negligence, and asked them if they considered him 
as already dead ? 

As soon as it was day, both armies drew out in line 
of battle. The English force consited of 800 European 
infantry, 100 artilleryn;ien, and fifty sailors attached 
to the guns, which consisted only eight six-pounders, 
and two howitzers : there were also 100 Topasses, or 
Indian Portuguese, and 2,100 sepoys. The Nuwab’s 
army consisted of 18,000 w^lbmounted and armed 
horse, 50,000 infantry armed with various weapons, as 
matchlocks, bows, rockets, spears, and swords, and 
fifty pieces of cannon, chiefly twenty-four and 
thirty-two pounders. He had also forty Frenchmen 
with four pieces of light artillery. 

The engagement commenced by a distant cannonade, 
without much advantage on either side; but about 
noon a very heavy shower of rain came on, which 
damaged the Nuwab’s powder, and caused the enemy*® 
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fire slacken : whilst that of the English continued with¬ 
out interruption ; and although few of the shot struck 
the cannon against which they were directed, they had 
made considerable impression on the troops which were 
drawn up in the rear of the artillery. 

During all this time, no message or intelligence 
arrived from Meer Jaffier, and the Colonel began to be 
suspicious of his intention ; he therefore sent for Ameer 
Beg, and questioned him on the subject. The agent 
replied, that the troops who engaged the English were 
those under Meer Mudden and Raja Alohun Loll ; and 
as soon as they should be defeated, he was certain his 
master would join the Colonel. 

TheNuwabhad remained in his tent, out of the 
reach of danger, continually flattered by his atten¬ 
dants with assurances of victory ; but soon after twelve 
o’clock a cannon-ball struck Meer Mudden, who was 
truly a brave man and faithful servant. He was imme¬ 
diately carried to the Nuwab ; and having uttered a 
few words, expressive of his own loyalty, and the want 
of it in others, died in his presence. This affecting 
sight quite overcame the' courage of Seraje ad Dowlah : 
he was involved in dispair, and knew not what to do. 
He at length sent for Meer Jaffier; and placing his 
turban at his feet, said, ‘‘ I now truly repent of my be- 
“ haviour towards you ; and call upon you, in the name 
“of your respected brother-in-law, and my grandfather, 

“ the late Nuwab Aly Verdy Khan, to lorgive what has 
“ passed : I now regard you as his representative ; and 
“ conjure you, out of respect to his memory, and as a 
“ descendant of the prophet, to protect my life and my 
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“honour.” Meer Jaffier promised he would do so ; 
but advised, as much of the day was spent, and the 
troops had been long under arms, that they should be 
recalled to camp, and that in the morning he would re¬ 
pulse the enemy. The Nuwab expressed his fears that 
the English would attack him during the night ; but 
Jaffier assuring him that he would guard against that 
event, he sent orders to his Dewan, Raja Mohun Loll, 
to return to the camp. The Raja returned a polite but 
determined refusal, saying, that if he should retire, alarm 
would thereby be spread among the troops, who would 
probably take to flight, and throw the whole army into 
confusion, Meer Jaffier, however, insisted on the retreat, 
and Mohun Loll, reluctantly returned to the camp 
about two o’clock in the day. 

As soon as Meer Jaffier returned to his own tent, he 
wrote a letter to Colonel Clive, informing him of what 
had passed ; and advising him either ^to push forward 
immedidtely, or to attack the camp at night: but the 
messenger, fearing to proceed while the firing conti^ 
nued, did not deliver the letter. 

The ponderous cannon of the Nuwab, which during 
the ensageinent had been advanced a considerable 
distance in front of the camp, were mounted on plat¬ 
forms of a very large size placed on wheels, and 
not only conveyed all the ammunition, but afforded 
space for the men to work the gun : each of these re¬ 
quired toity or fifty yoke of oxen to move them : 
great therefore was the confusion when they commenc¬ 
ed their return to camp, exposed to the unremittiog 
fire oi the field-pieces of the English ; who, taking ad- 
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vantage of the circumstance, advanced towards the 
entrenchment of the camp, but were some time kept 
in check by the four light guns managed by Sinfray 
and the other Frenchmen, and by showers of match¬ 
lock-balls from the entrenchment. About the same 
time, the troops of Meer Jaffier approached towards 
the right flank of the. English, with an intention of 
joining them : but their signals not being understood, 
they were fired at, and compelled to keep aloof. At 
length Colonel Clive, be ing convinced that they were 
friends, ordered his troops to push on to the camp; 
and at five o’clock entered the entrenchments, which 
he found abandoned, and the enemy flying on all 
sides. 

The Nuwab’s troops, as Raja Mohun Loll had pre¬ 
dicted, on seeing their artillery returning to the camp, 
concluded that a general retreat was ordered : they 
therefore began to quit the field in large bodies ; and 
Seraje ad Dowlah, observing this desertion, and muc h 
alarmed by the approach of the English, mounted a 
camel, and, accompanied by 2000 horse, retreated 
towards Moorshudabad. He arrived at his palace 
early next morning; where althoueh he besought those 
who had accompanied him from the camp to remain 
till he could prepare for his escape, and fix upon some 
place of refuge, he could not prevail on them to stay 
with him. Fortune had turned her back, and mankind 
abandoned him. He remained at Munsoorgunge till 
midnight ; when, taking with him his jewels and a 
large sum of money upon elephants, accompanied by 
his wife Looft al Nissa, and one or two other women, 
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in covered carriages, he hastened to Bogwangola ; where, 
he embarked upon some of his own boats which were 
stationed there, and proceeded up the river, in hopes 
of meeting Mr. Law with the French detachment whom 
he had ordered to join him, or of effecting his escape 
to Purneah ; but on his arrival opposite to Rajemahel, 
he and his women being oppressed with hunger, they 
stopped at the cell of a Mohammedan derveish, 
named Dana Shah, and requested him to procure*them 
some food. To this man Seraje ad Dowlah, in the 
days of his prosperity, had offered an affront, the re¬ 
membrance of which still rankled in his mind : he, 
however, received them courteously, and set about pre¬ 
paring some kecheefy for them ; but privately despatch¬ 
ed one of his servants across the river, to Meer Cossim, 
the brother of Meer Jaffier Khan, who commanded 
the troops at Rajemahel ; and who, upon the receipt of 
the intelligence, immediately proceed- 
ed to the cell of tlfe derveish, and seized 
upon the unfortunate fugitive. They 
first conveyed him to Rajemahel, and then proceeded 
with him to Jaffier Khan's house in Moorshudabad, 
where he arrived on the 15th of Showal 1170. Meer 
Jaffier being then absent at Munsoorgunge, he was 
delivered to Meerun, the son of Jaffier, a young man of 
a very worthless character, who immediately offered a 
sum of money to any of his attendants who would go 
and put an end to Seraje ad Dowlah. For some time 
they all refused ; but at length a wretch, named 
Mohammed Beg, who from his infancy had been nouri¬ 
shed by the favour of Aly Verdy KJ^an's family, offered 
to execute the horrid deed. 
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At the time they seized Seraje ad Dowlah, and 
while they were conveying him to Moorshudabad, 
he requested the officer commanding the guard to 
make it known, that if they would spare his life, 
he would willingly retire to any part of the province 
upon a small pension. When therefore the assassin 
entered his apartment, he said, “ art 
“thou come to kiU me? What! 
“ will they not let me live in obscurity ? ” he added, 
“ no, no, it cannot be ! I must die, to atone for the 
“murder of Hussein Cooly Khan.”* Time was not 
given him to say more. After the assassin had inflicted 
several wounds, he sunk to the ground, and said, 
“ enough, enough ! Hussein Cooly, thou art revenged !” 
Immediately after which he yielded up his soul to 
his Maker.f Thus perished Seraje ad Dowlah, in 
the 20th year of his age, and the 5th month of his 
government. He was remarkable for the beauty of 
his person ; and perhaps owed his misfortunes to 
a neglected education, and the doating fondness of 
his grandfather. 

We must now leavO this melancholy scene, and 
return to the successful party. As soon as the 

English army entered the Nuwab’s 
A. D. 1757. 4.1 ^ u 

' r^r^r)nr\ r\xr rhiot 


• See page 564. 

♦ 

t This is, perhaps, a solitary instance of a native of Hindoos- 
tan expresing a consciousness of guilt on his death-bed. Being 
absolute predestinarians, they lay the fault to fate ; and, after 
a life spent in every species of atrocity, pass their last moments 
in tranquillity. 
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messenger whom Meer Jaffier had despatched soon 
after noon. A second letter was shortly delivered 
to Colonel Clive from him, apologizine for not 
having sooner joined him ; but that he was naw 
ready, to wait on him, if agreeable. The Colonel 
fearing to halt in the camp, where the troops would 
certainly be tempted to separate, in search of the 
rich plunder which was scattered all around them, 
and be liable to be thus cut off by the enemy, 
informed Meer Jaffier’s messenger, that he meant 
to proceed that night to Daoodpore, about six miles 
farther, where he should be happy to see his master 
the morning. 

The English troops having been told that they 
should be rewarded with a handsome donation 
of money, in lieu of the plunder of the camp, 
received the order to march on with loud acclarra- 
tions, leaving an immense property to be taken 
possession of by Meer Jaffier's forces ; and at eight 
o’clock the whole army arrived at Daoodpore. This 
important victory was gained with very little loss; 
the number of Europeans killed and wounded were 
only twenty ; and of the Sepoys and Lascars, 
fifty-two; many of whom were very slightly 
injured. 

On the morning of the 24th of June, Colonel 
Clive sent Mr, Scrafton, and Ameer Beg to Meer 
Jaffier, who had encamped about a mile from Daood¬ 
pore, to say he should be happy then to see him^ 
Meer Jaffier received the deputies with much reserve, 
.and an air of anxiety ; as if he apprehended that 
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the English would resent bis dpnduct, in not having 
joined, and having allowed them to bear all the brunt 
of the battle without any assistance or encourage¬ 
ment, He, however, accompanied them to the English 
camp, attended by his son Meerun, and his. usual 
retinue. On approaching the Coloners tent, he 
alighted from his elephant, and the guard drew 
out and saluted.him in the usual manner, Not 
knowing the meaning of this compliment, he started 
back, fearing it was a plot to assassinate him, 
Colonel Clive, however, advanced immediately, and, 
taking him in his arms, saluted him as Nuwab of 
the three provinces, which removed his fears. They 
conferred about an hour ; during which the Colonel 
advised him to proceed immediately to Moorshudabad 
to endeavour to secure Seraje ad Dowlah, and to 
prevent the treasury being plundered. Meer Juffier 
returned to his camp, and‘ immediately marched 
towards the city, He arrived in the evening ; but did 
not take any measures to prevent the departure of 
Seraje ad Dowlah, who left his palace, as has been 
before related, six hours after the arrival of Meer 
Jaffier, 

The English troops made a short march on the 
evening of the 24th ; and on the following day, 
about noon, arrived at Moidapore, in the vicinity of 
Moorshudabad. 

As soon as the army was encamped, Colonel 
rjive sent Mr. Watts and Mr. Walsh, attended by 
a ijuiiurea sepoys, to pay Meer Jaffier a visit of 
ceremony. This visit confirmed the hopes of all 
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the partisans of Meer Jaffier, and clearly pointed 
out to the inhabitants of the city whom they were 
to consider as their future master. 

Some difficulties having occurred respecting the 
payment of the compensation due to the English, 
which amounted to ;^2,750,000 sterling, Colonel Clive 
did not enter the city till the morning of the 29th ; 

when, escorted by a guard of 200 
Europeans, and 300 sepoys, he took 
possession of the palace and garden of Moraud Baug, 
which had been allotted for his residence. 

Here he was immediately waited upon by Meerun, 
the son of Jaffier, whom he shortly after accompanied 
to the palace at Munsoorgunge ; and, upon entering the 
hall of audience, he there found Meer Jaffier, with a 
number of officers and the principal inhabitants 
of the city, expecting, his arrival. 

At one end of the hall was placed the musnud of 

The English raise Seraje ad Dowlah : which Meer Jaffier 
Meer Jaffier to the appearing to ^void. Colonel Clive took 
musDud, June 29. hand, and, leading him to 

it, seated him thereon. He then presented him with a 
salver of gold mohurs, and congratulated him on his 
accession to the musnud of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
This example was immediately followed by all the 
persons present ; and the event was announced to the 
public by the discharge of cannon and the sounds ot 
martial music. 

From this period^ the power and influence of the 
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English became paramount in Bengal and were we 
further to continue this History, it would be requisite 
to commence a new section, under the title of The 
Native Governors under the English Dynasty. 

•A very few months after Meer Jaffier’s accession, he was 
nick-named, bv one of the wits of the court, “Colonel Clive's 
ass, " and retained the title till his death. 

In justice to the memory of Colonel Clive, I think it requisite 
to state, that none of the native Historians impute any participa¬ 
tion in the death of Seraje ad Dowlah, to him. ft is generally 
believed, that the capture of the Nuwab was kept a secret from 
the Colonel, till after he had suffered. 


LIST THE NUWABS OF BENGAL, 


SINCE THE YEAR 1757. 


Oct. 176a—COSSIM ALY KHAN succeeded as 
Deputy to Meer Jaffier, who retired 
upon an ample pension. 

July 1763.—MEER JAFFIER was again appointed, 
in the room of CossiM Aly Khan expelled. 

Jan. 176s.—NEZIM AD DOWLAH, eldest son of 
Meer Jafi^ier, succeeded on the death of 
his father. 

, This year the ^AST INDIA COMPANY 

received, from the Emperor Shah Aalum 
(King of the world ), the appointment of 
Dewan of the three provinces. 

May. 1766.—SIEF AD DOWLAH (to whom a 
pension was granted, and the business of 
Nazim managed by Deputy) succeeded 
his brother, Nezin AD DowLAH, who died 
of the small*pox. 
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Mar. 1770.—MUBARIC AD DOWLAH, on the 
same terms, succeeded his brother, Sief 
AD Dowlah, who died of an epidemic 
disease.* 

Sept. 1793.—NAZIR AL MOOLK succeeded his 
father, Mubaric ad Dowlah. 

April 1810.—ZYN ADDEEN ALY KHAN 
(the present Nuwab) succeeded Nazir 
AL Moolk. He receives a pension from 
the English, but has nothing to do with 
the government. 


• The Office of Deputy Nazim was annulled in 1790; 
Courts of Justice, with English Judges, appointed to every 
district 
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It may be necessary to premise, that the following 
documents are copied verbatim from the ancient 
records; and that the translations were made by 
Armenians, or other Foreigners, as none of the Company’s 
Servants at that time understood Persian. 

It appears extraordinary, that as the East India 
Company were then supplied with writers from 
Christ’s Church Hospital, they did not select a 
few of them to learn the Oriental Languages. It would 
have saved much money, and prevented many 
quarrels. 


Appendix No. I. (referred to in p. 275.) 

Extract of a Letter from William Methwoldy Sec, dated 
Surat, 21 February, 1633, to the Company, 

The 2 nd present, we received from Agra the 
King’s Firmand, which gives liberty of trade unto us 
in his whole Country of Bengala ; but restrains our 
shipping only unto the port of Piply ; which Firmand 
was sent unto us by a servant of our own, which wftS 
dispeeded unto Agra. 
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[No. 989.] ; 

{N. B, The Firman not being procurable, Mr. Bruce 
obligingly favoured me with the above Letter, in 
which it is mentioned.— C. S, 

The reference at the bottom of page 275 should 
have been February, 1633-4.] 


Appendix No. II, (referred to in p. 288.) 

Translate of Sultan Shauh Shujaes Neshaun^ Letters 
Patent to the English in Bengala. A. D. 1656. A. H. 1066. 

The Neshaun, or Letters Patent of the most magni¬ 
ficent Prince Sultan Shujah, given the sixth month 
in the year of Hegira, one thousand sixty-six, in the 
year of the Emperor,Shah Jehaun his glorious reign. 

Be it known to all Great Governors, Chancellors, 
Farmers of the King’s Rents, Colonels, Captains, Rent- 
Gatherers, Farmers of Customs, Watchmen, Ferrymen, 
and other Petty officers, that now are in place, and here¬ 
after shall be, in the Kingdoms of Bengala and Orixa, 
that this days Thomas Billidge, an Englishman, humbly 
presented his suit before our splendid throne, aquaint- 
ing us that the English Company’s goods, according 
to the Great Emperor’s Letters Patent, which are un¬ 
alterable, are, by His free grant therein specified, cus¬ 
tom free all over his great Empire ; humbly desiring 
us that there may a privilege he granted them, by us, 
to trade custom free in these parts; as also complaining 
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that at present their trade with Country Merchants, 
our subjects, as much hindered by our Governors oi 
ports, towns, &c. demanding the English goods at 
their own rates, and forbidding any merchants to buy 
or sell with them, unless they condescend to their ac¬ 
tions ; and that the officers in the port, town, &c. demand 
four in the hundred custom on all goods imported and 
exported, as also anchorage in the roads belonging to 
these kindoms of Bengala and Orixa. 

Upon due consideration had of all which, we were 
pleased to grant, and hereby command you, that, 
according to the above-mentioned Letters Patent of the 
Great Emperor, whose words no man dare presume to 
reverse, the factory of the English Company be no 
more troubled with demands of custom for goods im¬ 
ported or exported either by land or by water, nor 
that their goods be opened and forced from them at 
under rates in any places of government by which they 
shall pass or repass up and dow#i the country ; but 
that they buy and sell freely, and without impediment, 
neither let any molestation be given them about an¬ 
chorage, as formerly has begn ; also, wherever they 
have order to build factories or warehouses in any part 
of these Kingdoms, that they be not hindered, but 
forwarded ; as also where there shall any just and due 
debts be coming to them from our subjects, that all per¬ 
sons in office be helpful to them in their recovery, 
giving protection to no we=ivers, merchants, or any 
other that shall appear to be really indebted to them. 
In all the aforesaid matters, especial regard is to be had 
that you carry yourselves strictly in obedience to th^ 
Great Emperor’s Letters Patent, and this my Neshan 
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now given the English Company having an especial dare 
that you fail not a little in your full compliance with 
our commands therin contained. 

Diary kept by Streynsham Master^ pp. 346, 347. No. lao. ] 

Appendix No. III. (referred to in p. 340.) 

Translate of Nabob Shausteth Caune, Lord of the 
Noblemen^ his confirmation of the English privileges in 
the Kingdom of Bengala. A. H; 1083. June, A. D. 1672. 

The Phyrvvana, or Order, of Shasta Ckauns, the 
Lord of Noblemen, dated this third day of the 3rd 
month, in the 15th year of the glorious reign of Aurung- 
zeeb. Emperor of the World— 

To all Great Officers, Chancellors, Farmers of the 
King’s Customs, Farmers of the King’s Rent, Colonels, 
Captains, Rent-Gatherers. Custom-Gatherers, Watch¬ 
men, and all Under-Officers, noW in being, and that 
shall be, in these Kingdoms of Bengala and Orixa, 
Declaretii, that Walter Clavell, the English Captain, 
this day presented his suit before me, averring, accord¬ 
ing to the Letters Patent of the mighty Emperor 
(Shah Jehan) and Prince Sultan Shah Sujah, as also 
by the Phyrwana, or Order, of Meer Jumbla, the 
Cawne, of Cawnes, deceased, the customs of all goods 
exported and imported, bought or sold, belonging to 
the English Company, to be released. 

Whereupon I also give my confirmation of the 
same ; and order, that according to the s^id Letters 
Patent, &c. you govern yourselves : and whatsoever 
goods the said Company shall import from Ballasore, 
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or any other place near the sea-side, up to Hugly, 
Cossimbazar, Patana, or any other place in these two 
kingdoms ; as also what saltpetre, or any other goods 
they shall export from Patana, or any other place, to 
Ballasore, or any other port to the sea ; that you let 
them pass custom free, without any let, impediment, 
or demands whatsoever: And wherever they have 
factories or warehouses, that you help their factors in 
getting in their due debts from any weavers, merchants 
&c. that really appear to be indebted to them, with¬ 
out giving protection to any such person so indebted 
whereby they may any ways be wronged. And 
whatsoever boats, &c. whether their own or freighted, 
let them not be stqpped on any pretence whatsoever, 
but suffered to pass without molestation. And not¬ 
withstanding I have lately, by reason of a great 
outrage committed by the Dutch, absolutely forbidden 
them any trade in * these kingdoms aforesaid, so 
that Governors and other Officers have took occasion 
to stop and hinder the English trade, which I have 
not interdicted, with that of the Dutch, which I 
have strictly forbidden, I do declare that the English 
never committed any offence of so high a nature 
that their trade should be hindered ; and therefore 
I resolve and order, as before, that, according to the 
above-mentioned Order, and as their trade has for 
so many years quietly and without impediment gone 
on in these kingdoms aforesaid, that it now also be 
not hindered, but that whatever their factors and 
other servants shall buy or sell as aforesaid be no 
ways letted or impeded. * And that I may hear no 
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more complaints from the English in this matter, 
see that this my Order be strictly observed. 

[A Diary kept by Streynsham Master 1675,^1676. No. 120, 
pp 348*49*] 


Appendix No. IV. (referred to in p. 343,) 

Being the Nisham of Sultan Mohammed Aztm^ 
is nearly a copy of the above, therefore not 
inserted. 


Appendix No. V. (referred to in p. 349,) 

Copy of the Emperor Aurungsebds Firmaun, A. D. 
1680, A. H. 1091. 

In the name of God, Amen. 

To all present and future Rulers in Surat, that 
remain in hopes of the Emperor’s favour, 

Be it known, that at this happy birth of time 
it is agreed, of the English' Nation, besides their 
usual custom of 2 per cent, for their goods, more 
jezia, or poll-money, shall be taken. 

Wherefore it is commanded. That in the said 
place,^ f'-om the first day of Shuvaal, in the 23rd 
year of our reign, of the said people, 3 and a half 
rupees per cent, of all their goods, on account of 
custom and poll-money, be taken for the future. 
And at all other places, upon this account, let no 
one hinder or molest them for custom, rawdarree, 
peashcus, phirmaish, and other matters by the 
Emperor’s Court forbidden, nor to make any demands 
in these * particulars: observe. Written on the 23rd 
day of the month Suffer,* in the year twenty-three, 
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[ N. B. The obscure part of this paper, and which 
j^ave rise to the disputes, commences with “ And at 
all other. —C 5 . 


Appendix No. VI. (referred to in p. 367.) 

Copy of the Phirmaund given by the Mogul Aurungzebe 0 
Nabob Ebrahim Caun for Bengal^ dated the 2 ^rd of Apfil^ 1690, and 
in the yyrdyear of the King^s reign, A. H. noi. 

You must understand, that it has been the good 
fortune of the English to repent them of their 
irregular past proceedings ; and their not being in 
their forgier greatness, Lave, by their vackeels, 
petitioned for their lives, and a pardon for their 
faults, which, out of my extraordinary favour towards 
them, have accordingly . granted ; Therefore, upon 
receipt hereof, my Phirmaund, you must not create 
them any further troftble, but ^let them trade freely 
in your Government as formerly : And this order I 
expect you see strictly observed. 

[No. 274, page 122. ] 


Appendix No. VII. (referred to in p. .368) 

Copy of a Phirmaun of the Emperor Aurungzebe^ dated the 
S'yrd of the month Jummaudee Auvully in the ‘^'^rdyear of the 
most glorious ret^n^ A. H. iioi. Sent from Surat 1690. 

All the English having made a most humble, sub¬ 
missive Petition, that the ill crimes they have done may 
be pardoned, and requested a noble Piiirmaun, to make 
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their being forgiven manifest, and sent their vacqueel, 
to the heavenly palace, the most illustrious in the world, 
to get the royal favour ; and Ettimatt Caun, the gover¬ 
nor of Surat’s Petition to the famous court equal to the 
sky, being arrived, that they would present the Great 
King with a fine of 150,000 rupees to his noble treasury, 
resembling the sun, and would restore the merchants* 
goods they took away to the owners of them, and would 
walk by the ancient customs of the port, and behave 
themselves for the future no more in such a shameful 
manner: Therefore His Majesty, according to his daily 
favours to all the people of the world, hath pardoned 
their faults, mercifully forgiving them : and out of his 
princely condescensions agrees, that the present be put 
into the treasury of the port; the goods of the mer¬ 
chants returned ; the town flourishing ; and they follow 
their trade as in former times ; and Mr. Child, who did 
the disgrace, be turned out and expelled. This order 
is irreversible. 


[ No. 274, pp. 38, 39.] 


Appendix No. VIII. ( referred to in p. 1368.) 

Translate of the Nabob Ebrahim Cawn and Kin^s Dwan^s 
General Perwanna, for the English their faying only Rupees 
yooo yearly for their Trade. A. H. 1002-3. A. D. 1691-2. 

To all Mutsuddies, Carrowries, Jaggerdars, Gomas- 
tehs, Phousdars, Jimmedars, Conongees, belonging to 
the Subahsbip of Bengal, now in service or that sbaM 
be hereafter, 
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Be it known, that, before this, an ample Husbull- 
hookum for the pardoning all the faults of the English 
has arrived to me from the King, under the seal of Lut- 
fullah Cawne ; since that, another HusbulUiookum, under 
the seal of Assud Cawne, arrived from the King 
to Kafait Cawne, his Duan, the copy of which is arrived 
in my secretary’s office from said Kafait Cawne, which 
is, viz. That he should, according to ancient custom, 
take rupees 3000, as a pishcash of the English in lieu 
of custom, yearly ; and not demand, or ask, on any ac¬ 
count whatever, more than that; the copy of which 
Husbullhookum is write on the back side of this Per- 
wanna. For this reason I write you, That, from the 
beginning of the 34th year of Jeloose (or the King’s 
reign), according to the Kings order, ye, instead 
of custom, take but rupees 3000 of them yearly ; 
and that in their buying and selling, you take not 
a pice more ; that thejr may contentedly continue 
their trade in the places of theif former residence, 
as Hugley, Ballasore, &c. under the government of 
this subahship ; and that ye assist their gomastehs 
in their lawful and just business upon all accounts, 
And that not one, upon the account of Rawdari, 
jimmedare. or Firmashe, &c. be suffered to defraud 
or molest them, it being forbidden by the King. 
God forbid that in any one’s government robberies 
be committed ; but if so, that the Phousdars of 
said places use their endeavours to find and restore 
said goods to the owner. Dated the second day 
of the moon, in the 35th year of Jeloose. 

[ Receivjgd per Orange 1692. No. 2651 A. ] 
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Appendix No. IX. (referred to in p. 368.) 

Translate of an Husbullhookum, under Assid Cawn's Seal, 
upon Kefait Cawne, Duan of Dacca, for the English’s paying 
Three Thousand Rupees annual Pishcash, in lieu of Custom 
( procured by the aforesaid Kefait Cawn’s Letter), dated the 
Twenty-first of Jemadestanny, in the Thirty-fourth year of the 
King’s reign, or February the Tenth, 1691. A H. looa. 

Petition being made, That you writ that an 
Husbullhookum, under the seal of Lutfoola Cawn, 
was come to the Viceroy, that the English should 
trade according to ancient usage ; that of that nation 
two or three were arrived in the port of Hugley ; 
and that Mahmoud Eckbar, Officer of said port, 
had given them encouragement, and taken an obli¬ 
gation from them that they would give custom on 
their merchandize, as hereafter should be determined ; 
that in said Husbullhookum nothing was mentioned 
concerning the receipt of custom, neither was it 
under the Vizier’s seal what had been determined ; 
that their ancient usage, to your knowledge, was 
rupees 3000 annual pishcash, for which they carried 
on their trade and business ; that after that, it was 
determined for them to pay custom 3^ per cent, 
as they did in Surat ; and that now, for the receipt 
of custom from this nation, you would act accord¬ 
ing to order; and that it was agreed on formerly 
for them to pay 3000 rupees annual pishcash ; that 
in the year 1090 it was resolved they should pay 
^'4 per cent included poll-rhoney, and that in Surat 
they pay the same now. What woifld His Majesty 
please to order? Upon which the King ^ave order 
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that pishcash should be received of them according 
to ancient usage. Therefore I write you, That you 
^ct according to the Phirmaund ; and advice of the 
contents hereof, 

\_Received per Orange ligz. No. 275. A. ] 


Appendix No, X. (referred to in p, 387) 

Translate of a Dustuck granted to Sir Edward Littleton^ by 
Order of the Prince Sultan \fahmood Assam Oosban, given under 
Che Seal of his Duwan, Ailee Rera, for trade in the Province of 
Bengala, dated the t2th day of Rgyebe, in the 43rd year of the 
King’s reign, Anno Hedgero UiL January 26th, AnnoChristi 
1700. 

DustuCK to the Fousdars, Jaggerdars, and all of the 
Government under Dacca, Hughly, Cassimbazar, 
Balasore and Rajahniaul, &c.«ia the Province of 
Bengal 

Know ye, that the request of Sir Edward Littleton 
Consul and President for the New English Company, is 
to settle factories and commerce in this province ; for 
that end he hath sent a Vackeel to procure the King’s 
Phirmaund^, and is ready at present with the King’s 
Duan to settle his piscash ; and that now is the mon^ 
soon for his shipping ; therefore he requests and hopf|i 
the prince will grant him an order to trade and carry on 
his business. It is therefore ordered, that they 
chandize and commerce in the same method as the Old 
Company does in this province with satisfaction ; 
that when bis piscash is ag^’^ed on, and paid iii^ then hi 
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shall have a Neshaun. This is therefore an Order to 
you, the Fouzdars, Jaggerdars, &c. of the Govern¬ 
ment, that you do not any way hinder them, or molest 
them, in their merchandize. 

[Vol. XXI. pp. 391 - 393 - Nos. 443, 223, pp. 102, 103.] 
[N. b. This is in favour of the New Company. The 
Nishan to the Old Company does not appear in the 
Records, but the substance of it is repeated in the fol¬ 
lowing Number.] 
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Appendix No. XI. (referred to in p. 453.) 

The Emperor Ferrokhser^s Phirmaundfor Bengal^ Bahar^ 
and Orixa^ A. p. 1717. A H. 1129. 


To all Governors and their Assistants, Intelligencers, 
Jaggerdats, Phousdars, Collectors, Guardians of the 
Way's, Keepers of the passages, and Zemeendars, 
that are at present or hereafter may come in the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, at the port 
of Hugly, &c. ports in the provinces aforesaid ; 

By these presents know ye, from the favour of the 
Imperial Maj^ fty, that, at this time of conquest, and in 
this flourishing* reign, Mr. John Surman and Coja Sur- 
hhud, gomashtahs (factors) of the English Company, 
have humbly presented their petition, setting forth, That, 
according to Sultain Azztm Shah Bahauder, his, and for¬ 
mer, Sunods, they are free of customs throughout the 
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whole conquered empire, the port of Surat excepted ; 
and that they do annually pay into the treasury, at the 
port of Hugly, a pishcash of 3000 rupees, in lieu of cus- 
toms ; they hope that, according to the tenor of former 
Sunods, they may be favoured with a gracious Phir#- 
maund confirming them. Commanded and ordered, 
That all their mercantile affairs, together with their go- 
mastahs, have free liberty, in all subahships, to pass 
and repass to and fro, either by land or water, in any 
port or district throughout the several provinces above- 
said. And Know, they are custom free ; that they have 
full power and liberty to buy and sell at their will and 
pleasure ; and that there yearly be received into the 
treasury a pishcash of 3000 rupees, as has been custo¬ 
mary heretofore : that if in any place, or at any time, 
robberies are committed on their goods, they be assist¬ 
ed in the getting of them again, that the robbers be 
brought to justice, and the goods be delivered to the 
proprietors of them. In whatsoever place they have a 
mind to settle a factory, fairly to buy and sell goods in, 
they have liberty ; and be assisted. That on whomsoever, 
merchants, weavers, &c. they hjive any demads, on what¬ 
soever account, let them be aided, and their debtors 
brought to a true and fair account, and be made to give 
their gomashstahs their right and just demadds. That 
no persons be suffered to injure and molest their 
gomashtahs wrongfully and unjustly. And for customs 
on hired boats (cutccarrah), &c. belonging to them, that 
they be not in any manner molested or obstructed. 

They further petition, That if the petty Duans of 
Subahsips demand sight of the original Sunods and Per- 
waannas, under the seals of the Duans and subahs, the 
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original Sunods cannot possibly be produced in any pface: 
without a great deal of difficulty^ they desire that a copy 
from under the seal of the Chief Cauze be sufficient,, 
sight of the origin^al Sunods not being d(^manded, nor 
they forced to take Sirnods and Perwarj’oas under the 
Dnan and Subah their seals. That the rentings of 
Calcutta, Cbuttanutty, Govindapore, in the Purgna, of 
Ametrabaud, &c. m Bengal, were formerly granted them 
and bought by consen't from the Zemeendars of them 
are now irt the Comparry^s possession, for which they 
yearly pay the sum of 1195/?. 6 / 4 . That thirty-eight 
towns more, amounting to Si 21/?. S/ 4 , adjoining to the 
aforesaid towns, which they hope the renting of may 
be granted, and ad'ded to those they are already in pos¬ 
session of; that they will pay annually the same 
amount of them. COMMANDED, that the copy under 
the seal of the Chief Cauzec be regarded ; that the old 
towns formerly bought by them remain in their hands 
as heretofore ; and that they have the renting of the 
adjacent towns petitioned for, which they are to buy 
from the respective owners of them ; and that the Duan 
and Subah give permission, 

Tney still petition, That from the reign of Aurung- 
zebe, Madras coins were received into the Subahship’s 
treasuries fbr under value, and are still, notwithstanding 
they are full as valuable as Surat ruf>ees are, whereby, 
they are great lossers ; they hope the Imperial order 
may be given for them to be received into the treasuries 
as Surat ruj>ees are, in case they are as good. That any 
person, being servant to the Company, eloping from 
them, from whom debts and accounts are due, they* 
desire that whosoever , so deserts be delivered back to 
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the Chief of their Factory. That their gomashtas 
and servants are molested and troubled for phousdarry, 
(abuab mumnua^ &c. impositions which they request 
they may be exempted from. Commanded aNi> 
ORDERED, That from the fifth year of this blessed 
reign, if Madras rupees are made the same goodness 
as Surat siccas, there be no discount on them. That 
whosoever of the Company’s servants, being debtors, 
desert them ; seize them, and deliver them to 
the chief of their factory. That they be not molested for 
phirmaushs and impositions. 

They petition, That in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
the Company have factories ; and that in other places 
they likewise designs to settle Factories: they ac¬ 
cordingly desire, that in any place where they have a 
mind to settle Factories they may have forty begaes • 
of ground given them for the same. That it often 
happens ships at sea ^meet with tempestuous winds, 
and are forced into ports, and are sometimes diiven 
ashore and wrecked, the Governors of the ports in¬ 
juriously seize on the cargoes of them, and in some 
places demand a quarter pyt salvage. That in the 
islands of Bombay, belonging to the English, European 
siccas are current; they request that, according to 
the custom of Madras, they may at Bombay coin 
siccas. Commanded and ordered, That, according 
to the cu:>tom of their Factories in other subahships^ 
execute ; these people having their Factories in several 
ports of the kingdom, and commerce to the placs- of 
the royal residence, and have obtained very favourable 
Phirmans custom free. Let there be particuliar care 
taken that there be duly assistance given them about 
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goods and wrecks, on all occasions. On the islands 
of Bombay, let there be the glorious stamp upon 
the siccas coined there; passing them current, as all 
other siccas are, throughout the whole empire. To 
all these render punctual obedience, observing and 
acting pursuant to the tenor of this gracious phirman, 
and not contrary in any respect whatsoever ; nor de¬ 
mand yearly new sunods. Regard this particularly 
well. 

Written the 27th of the moon Mohurum, in the 
fifth year of this glorious and ever happy reign. 

East-lndia Records^ Book No. 593.] 


Appendix No. XII. (referred to in p. 588.) 

Treaty and Agreements with Serajah Dowla^ dated Feb, 7, 1757 . 

A. H. 117c. 

Monsoor ul Mulck Serajah Dowlah Shah 
Kuly Khan Behaiider, Hybut Jnng, 

Servant of King Aalumgeer th^ Invincible. 

ARTICLE I. 

That the Company be not molested upon account 
of such previleges as have been granted them by the 
King's Firmaund and Husbulhookums, and the Fir- 
inaund, Husbulhookums in full force. 

That the thirty-eight Villages, which were given 
to the Company by the Firmaund, but detained 
from them by the Soubah, be likewise allowed them, 
nor let any impediment or restriction be put upon 
the Zemindars, 
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ARTICLE II. 

That all goods belonging to the English Company, 
and having their Dustuck, do pass freely by land or 
water, in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, without paying 
any duties or fees of any kind whatsoever ; and that the 
Zemindars, Chokeydars, Guzerbauns, &c. offer them 
no kind of molestation upon this account. 

ARTICLE III. 

That restitutions be made the Company of their 
factories and settlements at Calcutta, Cossimbuzar, 
Dacca, &c. which have been taken from them. 

That all money and effects, taken from the English 
Company, their factors and dependents, at the several 
Settlements and Aurungs, be restored in the same con¬ 
dition : that an equivalent, in money, be given for 
such goods as are damaged, plundered, or lost, which 
shall be left to the Nabob’s justice to determine. 

ARTICLE IV. 

That the Company be allowed to fortify Calcutta, 
in such manner as they shall esteem proper for their 
defence, without any hindrance or obstruction. 

ARTICLE V. 

That siccas be coined at Allenagur (Calcutta) in the 
same manner as at Moorshudabad, and that the money, 
struck in Calcutta, be of equal weight and fineness 
with that of Moorshedabad. There shall be no demand 
made for a Reduction of Batta, 
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ARTICLE VI. 

Tliat these proposals be ratified in the strongest 
manner, in the presence of God and his prophet, and 
signed and sealed to by the Nabob, and some of his 
principal people. 


ARTICLE VII. 


And Admiral Charles Watson and Col Clive pro¬ 
mise, in behalf of the English Nation, and of the Eng¬ 
lish Company, that from henceforth all hostilities shall 
cease in Bengal; and the English will always remain 
in peace and friendship with the Nabob, as long as 
these articles are kept in force, and remain unviolated. 


§ 
tf) M 

V) a 

«.s 




Aaz ul Mulck Morad ul Dowla 
Nowazish AIlv Khan Behauder, 
Zahooar Jung, a Servant of 
King Aalum Geer the Invincible 


Meer Jaffier Khan 
Behauder, a Servant 
of King Aalum Geer 
the Invincible. 


Rajah Doolubram 
Behauder, a Servant 
of King Aalum Geer 
the Invincible. 



Appendix No, XIII. (referred to in p. 594.) 
Treaty with Jaffier Ally Khan, 

•/ swear^ by God and the Prophet of God, to abide by the terms of 
this Treaty whilst I have life, 

Meer Mahomed Jaffier Khan Behauder, 

_ Servant of King Aalum Geer. 

* These words were written in bis own hand. 
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Treaty made with the admiral^ and Colonel Clive [Sabut Jung 
Behauder\ Governor Drake^ and Mf ^ Watts* 

ARTICLE I. 

Whatever articles were agreed upon in the time of 
peace with the Nabob, Serajah Dowlah Monsoor ul 
Muick Shah Kuly Khan Behauder, Hybut Jung, I 
agree to comply with. 

ARTICIE II. 

The enemies of the English are my enemies, whe¬ 
ther they be Indians or Europeans. 

ARTICLE HI. 

All the Effects and Factories, belonging to the 
French, in the province of Bengel (the Paradise of 
nations), and Bahar and Orissa, shall remain in the 
possession of the English ; nor will I ever allow them 
any more to settle in the three provinces, 

ARTICLE -IV. 

In consideration of the losses which the English 
Company have sustained, by the capture and plunder 
of Calcutta, by the Nabob, atid the charges occasioned 
by the maintenance of the forces, I will give them one 
crore of rupees. 

ARTICLE V. 

For the effects plundered from the English inhabit¬ 
ants of Calcutta, I agree to give fifty lacks of rupees. 

ARTICLE VI. 

For the effects plundered from the Gentoos, and 
Mussulmen, and other subjects of Calcutta, twenty lacks 
of rupees shall be givem 
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ARTICLE VII. 

For the eflfects plundered from the Arrrienian irl- 
habitants of Calcutta, I will give the sum of seven 
lacks of rupees. The distribution of the sums, allotted 
the natives, English inhabitants, Gentoos, and Mussul- 
men, shall be left to the Admiral and Colonel Clive 
(Sabut Jung Behauder) and the rest of the Council, to 
be disposed of b}' them to whom they think proper, 
ARTICLE VIII. 

Within the ditch, which surrounds the borders of 
Calcutta, are tracts of land belonging to several Zemin¬ 
dars ; besides this, I will grant the English Company 
six hundred yards without the ditch. 

ARTICLE IX. 

All the land lying to the South of Calcutta* as far 
as Culpee, shall be under the Zemindary of the Eng¬ 
lish Company ; and all the officers of those parts shall 
be under their jurisdiction. The revenues to be paid 
by them (the Company) in the same manner with other 
Zemindars. 

ARTICLE X. 

Whenever I demand the English assistance, I will 
be at the charge of the maintenance of them. 

ARTICLE XI. 

I will not erect any new fortifications below Hughly 
near the River Ganges. 

ARTICLE XII. 

As soon as I am established in the Government of 
the Three Provinces, the aforesaid sums shall be faith¬ 
fully paid. 
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Dated the i^ih Ramzan^ in the 4th Year of the Reign, a. D. I 757 i 
A. H. 1170 

Additional Article.— ARTICLE XIII. 

On condition that Meer Jaffier Khan Behauder 
shall soleiT^nly ratify, confirm by oath, and execute all 
the above Articles, which the underwritten, on behalf 
of the Honorable East Indian Company, do, declaring 
on the Holy Cospels, and before God, that we will as¬ 
sist Meer jaffier Khan Behauder with all our force, to 
obtain the Soubahship of the province of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa ; and further, that we will assist him 
to the utmost, against all his enemies whatever, as soon 
as he calls upon us for that end ; provided that he, on 
his coming to be Nabob, shall fulfil the aforesaid Articles, 


[ N. B. The last two •Numbers are taken from a book, 
entitled “ Treaties and Grants from the Country Pow¬ 
ers to the East Indian Company,” published A. D. 1774 



EXPLANATION 


OF 

THE TITLES OP THE GOVERNORS 

UNDER TMB 
MOGHUL DYNASTY. 

Sect. VI. 


Na Page. 

1. The Slave of Hussein,^ the Lord of the World i88 

2. The Victorious Lord.Ig9 

3. No particular meaning. He was a Hindoo . 193 

4. The Most IliustrioGs Lord, and Foster Brother 198 

5. Falcon Lord.201 

No meaning. He was a Hindoo Prince . . 203 

7. The Pole Star of Religion, and Foster Brother 217 

8. The Slave of the Emperor Jehanghire . . .231 

9. The Glory of the Religion of Islam .... 232 

10.. No appUsable tmaning ........ 245 

11, The Victorious in War . , *.250 

12, King of the World.* . . . 260 

13. The adopted Son; literally “ Born in the house ” 26 7 

14. The Respected Lord ......... 267 


• Hussein was the grandson of Mohammed, and is adored by 
he Persians. 









TITLES OF THE GOVERNORS. xxiil 

15. The Devoted Lord ..269 

16. No applicable meaning 270 

17. The Most Illustrious Lord.275 

18. Lord of the True Faith.276 


19. The Praise-worthy and Brave Prince .... 280 

20. *The Viceroy, The Noble Lord, The Lord of 

Lords, The Generalissimo.318 

21. The Viceroy, The Worthy Lord, The Chief of the 

Nobility.333 

22. The Viceroy, The Devoted, and Most Illustrious 

Lord...341 

23. The Praise-worthy and Most Illustrious Prince 342 

24. The same person as No. 21 .346 

25. The Viceroy Lord Abraham.365 

26. The Prince of High Dignity.381 

27. The Viceroy, The Slave of Majesty, The Trust¬ 

worthy of the Kingdom, The Exalted of the 
State, The supporter of Battle.!.416 

28. The Viceroy, ThelTrust worthy of the Kingdom, 

The Hero of the Faith of Mohammed, The 
Champion of the State, The Lion of War, The 
Valiant * .^.471 

29. The Illustrious of the State, The Head-exalted 

Lord .. . 492 


♦ Nuwab is the plural of Naib, a deputy ; and may possibly 
mean the King^s Deputy in all Departments. It is a modern title. 

t J^fHer has no mean, but was the naine of a celebrated 
Vizier under the Birmecide Princes. Moorshud means, literally^ 
a Spiritually Guide, but is otten applied to Kings. 
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30. The Hero of the Kingdom, The Sword of the 

State, The Formidable in War, The Valiant 504 

31, The Victorious of the Kingdom, The Lamp of 

the State, The Slave of the Emperor, The 
Formidable in War, The Valliant . . * . 560 


* Behadur is said to be a Taitar word, and the precise mean¬ 
ing net understood : but it now accompanies every Military title. 
If it were a Persian word, the meaning of it would be (Valuable 
as a Pearl.) 
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Aalumgeer, the title of 
Aurungzebe, 408, n, 

Aalumgeer ii., Emperor 
of Hindoostan, 567, 590. 

Aazim Khan, Governor 
of Bengal under Shah Je- 
han, 275 — Re'ailed for 
suffering ilie Mughs and 
Assamese to ravage his 
dominions, 276. 

Aazim Shah, Emperor 
of Hindoostan, 409—De¬ 
feated and slain in a battle 
with his brother, Shah 
Aalum, 411. 

Abdul Mujeed Asuf 
Khan, Governor of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, under 
Akbar, 214. 

Abdul Rezack, critical 
situation of, 213. 

Abistagy, Governor of 
Khorassan, revolts against 
Abul Munsur, and becom¬ 
es absolute Sovereign of 
of Zabulistan, 3. 

Abu Issaac, son of Abis¬ 
tagy, 4 « 

Abul Munsur, the last of 
the Samanian dynasty, 3. 

Abyssiniahs introduced 
into Bengal by Bftrbek 
Shah—Frequently rise in 


India to places of trust, 
115,119—Reduced by Fut- 
teh Shah to a level with his 
subjects, 116—An Abys¬ 
sinian Sultan of Bengal, 
122; another, 123—Abys¬ 
sinian troops dismissed by 
Hussein Shah, 127—Pro¬ 
cure employment in the 
Guzerat and Dekkan, and 
acquire the name of Sid- 
dees, ib. 

Adjodin, 22. 

Afghanistan, 42. 

Afghans—Dynasty of the 
Lody family terminated 
with Ibrbim on his defeat 
by Baber, 132—Empire of 
Hindoostan again trans¬ 
ferred from Moghuls to the 
Afghans, by the victory of 
Shere Shah over the Em¬ 
peror Homayon, 161—'So¬ 
vereignty of the Afghans 
over Bengal, nature ‘ of, 
186-87—Terminated witb 
Daood Khan, ib. sufirst 
—The scattered Afgb^f 
collect in Ofisaa,: . 

200—Retain aremnaiit. oj^ 
power in Orissa, 202, 

7—Reduced to feuda¬ 
tories in Cuttack, 208-9- 
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The Afghans obtain a 
transient authority in Ben¬ 
gal, 212—Having rallied 
in great force in Orissa, 
Invade the Moghul Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, 238-40— 
Submit unconditionally, 
241. 

Agmahel—See Rajemahel. 

Agra, city of, 133-34,162— 
Government of, 160. 

Aguadeep, town of, 5.S9. 

Ahmed Shah, Sultan of 
Bengal, no—His charac¬ 
ter, ib.—Hi? dominions in¬ 
vaded by F^brahim, Sultan 
of Joanpore, ib.—Sends for 
aid to Shah Rookh, 111 ; 
who, by a Letter to Ibra¬ 
him, influences him to 
desist from invading Ben¬ 
gal, 111 • 12—Death of 
Ahmed Shah, 113. 

Ahmed Shah Abdally, 
King of Cabul, invades 
Hindoostan, 590. 

Ahmednagur, fort of, 40^. 

Ajmire, 31, 212. 344. 

Akbar, Emperor of Hin¬ 
doostan, conquers Bengal, 
Behar, and . Orissa, 172, 
189. 

Akbarnagur, 210—-Sec 

Rajemahel. 

Akdala, fortress of, 95, 
99, 1 * 8 . 


' ABa, Emperor of Dehly, 
89. 

Allahabad, fort of, 165— 
J oint government of, (for¬ 
merly joosy,^ 197. 

Altumsh, Emperor of 
Dehly, takes Beharj 46— 
Conquers Bengal, 47. 

Alumgeernagur, Moghul 
name of the capital of 
Cooch Behar, 325. 

Alumgeernagur (at the 
mouth of the Megna), fort 
of, 335 - 

Aly, King of Ghizne, 2r. 

Aly Ghur, fort of, 585. 

Aly Miekh, 51, 55. 

Aly Mubarick, (Alla 
Addeen,) Governor of 
Bengal, unites the divisions 
of Lucknowty and Suner- 
gong. 93-94—Assassi¬ 
nated, 94. 

Aly Murdan Khulijy, 
Sultan of Bengal, indepen- 
dent of the court of Dehly, 
59—His previous history, 
55-58—Character, 58, 55, 
su/>ra —Assassinated, 6r. 

Aly Verdy Mohabut 
J ung. Governor of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, 
launder Mohammed Shah, 
504—His previous history, 
473 - 75 , 477 «■. 478 - 79 , 
49S'5o6>’Surrender8 to the 
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Emperor’s messenger the 
treasures of the late 
Nuwab, but evades the 
<]emand for the revenue, 
509-10—Expels the deputy 
governor of Orissa, 512-13 
—In regulating Bengal, 
consults the good of 
the public, ib—Recovers 
Orissa, which had revolt¬ 
ed, 515-16—Meets an army 
of Mahrattas invading 
Bengal, 517—His line sur¬ 
rounded, ib.—Retreats to 
Cutwa, 518—Surprises the 
Mahratta camp, 521—De¬ 
feats Boskar Raow, 522— 
Sends to the Emperor for 
aid, ib.—Induces the 
Nuwab of Oude, who had 
entered Behar as an auxio 
Hary, to return, 523—On 
the invasion of Bengal by 
two Mahratta armies, pre¬ 
vails on the Poona Chief 
to act against the Berar 
Chief, 523-24.—Defeats an¬ 
other invasion of the Berar 
Mahrattas,. by treacherous¬ 
ly assassinating their prin¬ 
cipal officers, S26-^Musta- 
pha Khan’s defection, 528- 
531, and unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt to seize the govern¬ 
ment of Behar, 53i.35_ 
The Nuwab, by an embas¬ 
sy amuses the Berar 


Mahratta, 535^36—Defeats 
him in several engager ‘ 
ments, S36-37>and recovers 
all the dependencies, ex¬ 
cept Cuttuck, 537—His 
proceedings for the recove-‘ 
ry of Cuttack, 538-41—De¬ 
feats the Mahrattas, ib—In¬ 
surrection in Behar, 542-43 
—The Nuwab overthrows 
the rebels, and re-estab¬ 
lishes his own deputy, 547-* 
49—Drives the Mahrattas 
from Cuttack, who again oc^ 
cupy it, SSO—Rebellion of 
his grandson Seraje ad 
Dowlah, 550*52—Yields 
Cuttack to the Berar Mah¬ 
rattas, and agrees to pay 
them a choute for Bengal, 
553—His death, SSS~ 
Character, 556. 

Amaunee Gunge, 546. 
Aphorisms of Shere Shah, 
164—Of Aly Verdy Khan[ 
553 -' 59 . 

Arcot, 583. 

Arracan, river, 246-247, 
Arracan, territory of, 233, 
242, 315 —Raja of, joins 

the Portuguese pirates, to 
invade Bengal, 237—Kfe: 
coast plundered by thi^ 
pirates, 246—Repels ^ 
Portuguese armament, 
~Dislodges the pu^esi' 
ib,~The Arracannem 
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plunder the lower parts of 
Bengal, 248, 271—Seize 
the eastern coast to the 
mouth of the Ganges, 334. 

Arsilla, King of Ghizne, 
23—Confines his brothers, 
ib.—Defeated by Sinjir, 
Sultan of Khorassan, and 
flies to Hindoostan, 24— 
Attempts to recover his 
dominions, is taken and 
put to death, ib. 

Assam, kingdom of, 2i I, 
324—Assamese invade 

Bengal, 278, 329—Assam I 
invaded by Meer Joomla, ] 
327—Its Raja sends pre- ' 
sents to the Nuwab of 
Bengal, 422. 

Assam (South), 53 «. 
Aurungzebe, (Aalum- 
geer,) Emperor of H^ndoo- 
stan, 292,297, 298,311 
369 ,377.393-95,399, 3o6-8, 
408—His death, ib—Divi¬ 
sion of the empire amongst 
his sons, 409. 

Azeem Ooshan, Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, under Aurungzebe 
277, 383—His character, 
ib., 41S—His proceedings 
the province of Ben- 
g*l is tranquillized, 384- 
390; including his tran¬ 
sactions with the English 
'Prttdtog Companies, 386, 


387 —He repairs the in¬ 
juries done by the rebels, 
390—His public works,, 
ib.—He attempts to mo^ 
nopolize the foreign com¬ 
merce ot Bengal, 393-94— 
Adopts several customs of 
the Hindoos, ib.— Repre¬ 
hended by Aurungze^^*. 
ib. z/.,~ Office ^f Dewan .se¬ 
parated from that of Na¬ 
zim, 399—The Nazim 
suborns an attempt on the 
life of the Dewan, 40J 
Ordered to reside in Behar, 
404—Alleviates the situa¬ 
tion of the English under 
the violent measures of- 
Aurungzebe, 405-6—Re¬ 
called, 408—His subsequent 
history, ib., until his re-ap- 
pbintment to the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, 410—Directed 
to confirm Moorshud' 
Cooly Jaffier Khan his de¬ 
puty in Bengal and Orissa, 

412— On the death of his 
father, Behadur Shah, 
mounts the imperial throne, 

413— Opposed by his three 
brothers, ib.—Killed in 
battle, 415. 

Azeemabad, Moliaito* 
medan name of Patna, 464. 
Azmurdun (SilhCt ?), ph- 
vincepf, 73,1?/ 
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Azo—See Semyle. 

B 

Baber (Emperor of the 
Moghuls), 131-34, 
Bagmutty, river, 74. 
Bagora Khan (Nassir 
Addeen) made Sultan of 
Bengal by his father the 
Emperor Balin, 84—Pre¬ 
vious notice of him, 81— 
Governs Bengal with 
reputation, 85—Called to 
the presence of the aged 
Emperor, ib.—Returning 
clandestinely to his king¬ 
dom of Bengal, loses the 
succession to the throne 
of Dehly, ib.—-The nobles 
make his son Kiekobad 
Emperor, to the exclusion 
of Ky Khusero, his ne¬ 
phew, whom Balin's will 
had nominated, 86—Bagora 
Khan admonishes his son, 
ib.—Their interview and 
reconciliation, 87-88—The 
father to retain Bengal 
as a distinct king¬ 
dom, on condition of 
not interfering with the 
government of Dehly, ib.— 
His son assassinated, and 
the imperial throne usurped 
by Feroze, 89—Bagora, as 
Sultan of l^gal, unmolest¬ 
ed during the whole reign 
of Feroze, lb.—-Intxihid^ted 
^by the Emperor Alta's 


xxiit 


power, voluntarily resign# 
the kingdom of Bengal, re¬ 
taining Lucknowty and 
the south-west district in 
fief, ib.—Confirmed in his 
I reduced dominion by the 
Emperor Tughlik, and per¬ 
mitted to use the insignia 
of royalty, 90. 

Bahram Shah, King of 
Ghizne, 24—His previous 
history, 23—Character, 24 
-Rebellions and fall of 
Mohammed Bahlim, ib.— 
^The King puts to death 
‘prince Mohammed Hussein, 

25— Is driven from Ghizne 
by the prince’s brother, 
Sief Addeen Soury, ib*— 
Recovers that city, and 
destr.oys Sief Addeen, 25- 

26— Is thrice defeated by 
Alla Addeen, ib.—Flies 
towards Lahore, and, over* 
Mihelmed by these reverses, 
dies, ib. 


Balasore, town and district 

of, 276,283.353.362. 5*2-, 

Balin, Emperor of DeHlj^, 


78-86. 

Balkh, city of, l8. 
Bankipore, 536. - .. 

Bankybazar, Germisui fac-. 
tory at, 480-83. 

Bar, town of, 547. 

Barabuttv» fbti 1 

Barbek Shkb^ SixMii of 
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Bengal, 11S—Introduces 
Abyssinian and Negro 
slaves, into his army, some 
of whom he promoted to 
places of trust, ib.—His 
death, ib. 

Barbek Shahzadeh, Sultan 
of Bengal, Ii8—Notice of 
his previous situation as 
chief eunuch of the palace, 
ib.—He promotes the eu¬ 
nuchs to important com¬ 
mands, and fills the offices 
with persons of the lowest 
description, ib,—Is assas¬ 
sinated by Mulk Andiel, 
the Commandar-in-Chief* 
120 - 21 . 

Barsool,Government of, 57. 
Batecala, Raje of, 236. 
Bathendeh, city of, 5,7. 
Bayezid, Sultan of Bengal, 
put to death, 172. 

Beernagur, Zemindar of, 
431 - 

Behadur Khan, first Go¬ 
vernor of the Eastern (or 
Sunergbng) division of 
Bengal,under the Emperor 
Alla, 89—In the reign of 
Mubarick Shah, assumes 
independence, 90—Submit¬ 
ting to the Emperor Tugh- 
lik, is pardoned, but super¬ 
seded as imperial gover¬ 
nor, 91. 

Behadur Shah, Emperor 
cf Hindbostan, 411. 


Behadur Shah, Sultan of 
Bengal, 165-Totally defeats- 
the Emperor 'Mohammad 
Adil, 166-Rules Bengal arid, 
part of Behar, in absolute 
sovereignty,ib.—His death, 
ib. 

Behar, conquered by the- 
Mohammedans, 42-43^ 
Takrn from the Khulijy 
SMvr rtrign of Bengal by the 
Emperor Altumsh, 46— 
Hostilities between the 
King of Behar and the King 
of Bengal, 137, terminate in. 
the reduction of Bengal by 
the Behar forces, 157-Behar 
and Bengal an united king¬ 
dom under ShereShah, 161- 
Merged into the Empire, 
162—Government of, united 
by Ferrokhsere to that of 
Bengal and Orissa, 457— 
Separated from that of 
Bengal and Orissa, 474r^ 
(And see Bengal,) 

Behar, territory of, 43 and> 
134, 136,532,541-42— 
Fort of, 137. 

Behar, North, included in 
the boundaries of Bengal, 
98. 

BeloH, Emperor of Dehly^, 
129, 144. ' ' 

Benaras, Raje and pro¬ 
vince of, 39-40,95r"City of,. 
344-^And see. Cuttack 
Benaras. 
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Bengal, History of the 
last Hindoo Raja of, 45— 
Conquered by the 
Mohammedans, 48 — 
New division of the dis¬ 
trict, among the Khulijy 
Chiefs, by Cuttub Addeen, 
57 —Imperial Dewan ap¬ 
pointed over, 58—Taken 
by the Emperor Altumsh 
from the Khulijy Chiefs, 
65, and made a provincial 
government, ib.—^The Em¬ 
peror Balin makes his 
younger son Bagora inde¬ 
pendent Sultan of, 84—A 
distinct kingdom by 
treaty with the Emperor 
of Dehly, 88—Bengal 
divided into two districts, 
one a vassal kingdom, and 
the other a provincial 
government under the 
Emperors of Dehly, 89— 
The eastern and western 
districts re-united under an 
imperial governor, 95~By 
treaty between the Sultan 
and the Emperor, Bengal 
acknowledged an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom, 97~The 
independent line of Kings 
terminates with Mabmo^ 
Shah, l40-^United, with 
Behar, Into one kingdom, 
under Shere Shah, 
Merged iiitd the imperial 
dominions on Shere Shatfs 


becoming Emperor of Hin- 
doostan, 162—Divided into 
provinces by the Emperor 
Shere Shah, ib.—Made an 
integral government, as a 
province of the empire, 
under Selim Shah, 165— 
With part of Behar, an in- 
dependfMit kingdom under 
Behadui Shah, 166—Falls 
with Behar, under the 
dominion ofSoliman Shah, 
an Afghan of the Kerany 
tribe, 169—who affects to 
hold his kingdom of the 
Emperor Akbar, 171— 
Sultan Daood Khan, 
having assumed indepen¬ 
dence, is defeated and exe¬ 
cuted as a rebel, i86; 
and Bengal, with Behar 
and "Orissa, are annexed 
to the empire under Akbar, 
as separate governments, 
189—^Division of the 
{^irovincial executive go¬ 
vernment under Akbar,. 

189— New regulation of 
the Moghul jagierdars, 

190— Rebellion in Bengal 

and Behar, 195-96—Go¬ 
vernment of Bengal, Befaail^^ ' 
and Orissa, united und^ , 
Akbar, 197—Having deeil 
alternately coitibinra anp, 
separated according to ^ 

policy of different ; 

pcrorsjthe three province^' 
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are again united under 
one government by Fer- 
Tokhsere, 457—Again se- 
parated^75—The Nuwabs 
of Bengal govern indepen¬ 
dently from the death of 
the Emperor Mohammed 
Shah till the ascendancy 
of the English ; a period 
including only part of the 
reign of Aly Verdy 
Mohabut Jung, 559 and 
the entire reign of Seraje 
ad Dowlah, $66—The 
Nuwab ol Bengal derives 
his power from the ascen¬ 
dancy of the English, 608. 

Bengal, boundaries of, 
extended to the Gunduk, 
so as to include North Be- 
har, 98—Territories ?in- 
nexed to, viz. Kurrah 
Manikpofe, 67—Chitta¬ 
gong, 338-39,419-20—Mid- 
napore, ib. , 

Bengal, the following 
cities have been successive¬ 
ly the capital of, viz. Nud- 
deah, 46—Gour, 48— 
Pundua, 95, 98 - Gour 

again, 108—Tondah 169— 
(^ur,athird time, 183 
Rajemahel, 210—Dacca, 
233—Rejemahel, a second 
time, 282:—Dacca again, 
230—Moorshudabad, 418- 


Berar, 516. 

' Betar ^hrattas, autho¬ 
rity for the origin of, 
516 n. 

Berkis,Raja,masterof the 
impregnable fort of Rhotas, 
circumvented by Shere 
Shah, 158 et seq. 

Bettiah, (Gunduk,) river, 
129. 

Behar, capital of Cooch 
Behar, 325. 

Bhagalpore, 203. 
Bhaggarutty, river, 270, 

392, 518. 

Bh.atteah, 8. 

Bheemnagur, 9. 
Bheerbhoom, 178, 421, 

491. 524- 

Bhendereek, 212. 
Bhetourieh, Zemindary of, 
107. 

Bhime, 9. 

Bhiram Khan, Governor 
of the Lucknowty division 
of Bengal under Alla, 91 
—Mis death, ib. 

Bhoosnah, Foujedary of, 

432. 

Biana, fort of, 35—Gov¬ 
ernment of, no. 

Bijore, 145. 

Bishenpore, 421. 
Bissuntporc, district of, 

199. 299. 

Black Hole (at Calcutta)^ 

574. 
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Bogwangola, 378, 54^, 

603. 

Bohkara, city of, 2, 3. 
Bootan, territory of, 49 , 
53 n. 

Host, capital of Khoras- 
san, 23, 

Boujepore, fort and Raje 
of, 167,168, 279. 

Brampore, (Boorhanpore) 

396. 

Budgebudge, fort of, 

534. 

Bukharast, 145—And see 
^Bokhara. 

Bukhtore, 179. 

Bulloah, 237. 

Bundelcund, 15. 
Bungmutty, river, 51. 
Burdehun or Murd^hun, 
city of, 51. 

Burdwan, 179, 201, 205, 
-2SS—District of, 370. 
Burhampooter, river,5 3 

312, 325,335- 

Burhanpore, 253,472. 

Byram Shah, Emperor 
of Hindoostan, 72. 

C 

Cabul, 286. 

C^cutta, origin of, 392 
—Flourishing state of, 456 
—Takeii by Seraje ad 
Dowlah, 573-Retaken by 
CpJopel CJive, 585. 
Calicotta, 386, 392. 


Calicift, 113. 

CalHnger, capital of Bun¬ 
delcund, 13—tort of, 163-— 
Country of, 76. 

Candahar, 253, 

Cannouge, 39—Raja of, 
submits to Mahmood 
Ghazy, 12—Government 
of, 72—Subahof, assumes 
independence, 109. 

Carantic Bala Ghaut, terri¬ 
tory of, 320. 

Chaja Aias, (otherwise 
Ghyas Beg), history of, 
218 et seq, 

Chandernagore, 341, 3?2, 

377.568. 

Chietmul Jelal Addeen, 
Sultan of Bengal, 108— 
Different causes assigned 
foB his becoming a Mo¬ 
hammedan, ib.—Again re¬ 
moves the seat of govem- 
4nent from Pundua to Gour, 
.ib. 

Chinderi, iSi. 

Chinsura, town of, 141, 
372. 377 , S68. 

Chitor, 155. 

Chittagong, 233, 256— 
Territory of| surrendered to 
Shahjehan, 277--^AHthpri- 
ties respecting, it^.hlstpry 
and f>ound»ries. ib*. ff^-r^A 
dependent^ on 

313—•Ann<;«:e 4 

338, 508—Port of, 35^^.. i 
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Chond, district of, 148, 
150. 

Choppergotta, near Calpie, 
165. 

Chowsar, 142, 161, 

Chunar, fort of, 138-9, 

154-;. 

Chuttanutty, part of the 
present Calcutta, 356, 358. 
369, ?392—Fortified by the 
English, 372,376-77. 
Colgong, 140. 

Commorea, 338. 

Comra, 501. 

Coosa, river, 59. 

Cossim Khan, Governor 
of Bengal under Jehangire, 
245—Recalled for not 
repelling the invasions of 
the Mughs, 249, ! 

Cossim Khan (Brother of 
Meer Jaffier), seizes Seraje 
ad Dowlah, in his flight 
after the batttle of Plassey, 
603. 

Cossim Khan Jobuny, ‘ 
Governor of Bengal under 
Shah Jehan, 270—Expels 
the Portuguese from 
Hoogly, 270-74. 
Cossimbazar, 339, 351, 

419, 568. 

Cooch Behar, 188-Boun- 
darics of; 211—First en¬ 
trance of the^Moghuls into, 
ib,—Reduced by Islam 
Khan Mushhedy, 278— 
Incursions of its Chief into 


Kamroop, 324—Conquer¬ 
ed by Meer Joomla, 325— 
Its Raja again expels the 
Moghuls, 331—Sends pre¬ 
sents to the Nuwab of 
Bengal, 422—Invaded and 
subdued by a Bengalese 
force, 490. 

Cudgwa, (Kadgwa) 293, 
440. 

Currah, see Kurrah. 
Currumnassa, river, 142, 
i6r. 

Cutlickpore, see Tuglick- 
pore. 

Cuttack, district of, 180— 
Included in Orissa, 189 
—Afterwards same as pro¬ 
vince of Orissa, 364, 553 
—P'ort of (Saringghur), 
iSi, 2 t)g ; capital of Orissa, 
209, 514. 

Cuttack, Benaras, 179. 
Cuttub, an imposter, per¬ 
sonating Prince Khusero^ 
raises a rebellion in Behar, 
242-43—Slain, 243-44. 
Cuttub Addeen Abiek, 
Sultan of Lahore under 
Mahmood, 37—First 

Mohammedan King of 
Hindoostan, 41—His de¬ 
vious history, 36-41 ; and 
see in 34-36, his services 
as General under Mo¬ 
hammed Ghory-His death 
41. 
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Cuttub AddeenKokultash, \ 
Governor of Bengal, Behar, | 
and Orissa under Jehangire, 
217—aHaving led a party 
to Burdwan to assassinate 
Shere Afgun, is slain by 
Shere, 229. 

Cutwa, 205, 596. 

D 

Dacca, 81 Made the 
capital of Bengal, 233, 
268, 323. 

Dalkisor, river, 205. 
Danes, date of their es¬ 
tablishment in Bengal, 

341. 

Daood Khan, Sultan of 
Bengal, 172—Assumes in¬ 
dependence,. ib.—Invades 
the imperial territories, 173 
—Besieged in Patnaii 174— 
Abandons that city, 175 
—Evacuates Tondah, and 
retreats to Orissa, 176-7/ 
—Defeated by the MoghuU 
army, 181—Becomes a 
vassal of the Emperor, 
and is suffered to retain 
Orissa, 182-83—Recovers 
Bengal, 184—Vanquished 
and put to death as a 
rebel, 186. 

Debalpore, Government 
of, 110. 

Deccan Shabazpore, 324. 
pehly, Hindoo kingdom 
of, ?o, 3 r—Raja of, slain 


in a battle with- Moham* 
med Ghory, 33. 

Dehly,city pf, 33 . 34 . 35 . 
since its capture by 
Cuttub Abiek considered 
the capital of Hindoostan 
38,41, although deserted 
by individual Empefors 
for other seats of govern¬ 
ment, 91-92, 111,136. 
Dehly, empire of, 40, 58- 

59 . 72-73. 

Dehpareh, 492. 

Dekkan, territory of, 91, 
212, 583— Conquest of, by 
Jehangire, 252—Revolt of, 
repressed, ib.—Soubah- 
dar of, 583. 

Deocote, 55, 62. 
Derriapore, 17G 
Derveish, anecdote of a, 

3.91. 

Dherpore, 200. 
Dinagepore, Rajeof, in¬ 
vaded from Bengal, 490- 
Dirhem, a small silver 
coin, 5 n. 

Diu, island of, IS* 

Dooab, territory of, 12. 
Dowletabad, the captiai 
of the Emperor Mobam'* 
med Shah, 91. 

Dummpoda, river, 
Durbunga, district bf^Si#. 
Dutch, date , of 
establishment i» 
said to. bfe,..,i 62 S,J- 34 «'^,.'.' 
Unite witb the 
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against the Ostend Com- , 
pany, 481. 

E ' 

East-India Company 
(English) establish a fac¬ 
tory at Agra, 251—Aban- 
<loh the trade by land from 
Patna to Surat, ib.— 
Permitted to send ships to 
Pipley, and establish at 
that port their first factory 
in Bengal, 276—Acquire 
further privileges in Bala- 
'sore and Hoogly, 283— 
Notice of Shah Jehan’s 
firman^ 284, 288, and the 
nishan of Sultan Shujaa, 
ib.—Dispute with Meer 
Juomla, 323 —English 
vessels allowed to sail up 
the Ganges, 340—Imposes 
on the English factories, 
342—Their agents pur¬ 
chase, for 21,000 rupees, a 
nishan for a free trade 
exempt from duties, 343— 
Impost in lieu of the jtzia^ 
347—The Company pro¬ 
cure zjif man from Aurung- 
zebe, 348—The Direc¬ 

tors make Bengal indepen¬ 
dent of Madras, 349—The 
Nuwab of Behar restricts 
the factory atPatna,35i—The 
Company annoyed by un¬ 
chartered interlopers, ib. 
—Oppressed by the Nuwab 
of Bengal, 352—Authoriz¬ 


ed by James II. to make 
war on the Nuwab, and on 
Aurungzebe ib.—H istory 
of their affairs in Bengal 
till the death of Shaista 
Khan, 351-54—The Com¬ 
pany invited to re-estabish 
their factories in Bengal 
by Ibrahim Khan, 366— 
Involved in the vengeance 
of the Moghul government 
by the piracies of unlicens¬ 
ed traders, 368—Bengal 
again made subservient to 
Madras by the Directors, 
370 n .—The English forti¬ 
fy their factory at Chut- 
tannutty, 372—Purchase 
Chuttanutty, Govindpore, 
and Calicotta, 386-87, 392 
—111 effects of rival Com¬ 
panies, 394—Embassy 

from the King of England 
to Aurungzebe, 395—The 
capture of three Moghul 
ships by an English pirate 
causes the the negociation 
to break off, 396-97—Ani- 
mostiy between the two 
Companies conduced to its 
miscarriage, ib. n ,—Date 
of the union of the Com¬ 
panies, ib.Aurungzebe 
imprisons all the English 
in his dominions, to make 
them answer for the ditma- 
ges of the pirates, 40% ; 
and seizes the Companj^’s 
property, 405—Calcutta 
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made independent of Mad- 
ra3, 407—Factory estab¬ 
lished at Cossimbazar, 419 
—The privileges assured to \ 
the English by Shujaa and ' 
Aurungzebe invaded by 
Moorshud Cooly, 447— 
Embassy in consequence 
to Dehly, 448—Thirty-four 
firmans granted by the 
Emperor Ferrokhsere»con¬ 
firming and extending the 
immunities and powers of 
the Company, 453 —The 
liberty to purchase thirty- 
eight towns on the banks 
of the Hoogly,455,frustrat¬ 
ed by Moorshud Cooly, ib. 
—During the invasion of 
Bengal by the Mahrattas, 
the English are permitted 
by Aly Verdy KRan to 
strengthen the defences of 
Calcutta,and to fortify their 
factory at Cossimbazar, 
520-21--Causes of Seraje* 
ad Dowlah’s hostility, 567 
—Factory of Cossimbazar 
capitulates to the Nawab 
568—Calcutta taken, 573— 
Sufferings of the prisoners 
in tbcr Black Hole, 574— 
The survivors releas^,S76 
—Th^ Company’s agents, 
at subordinate factories 
Meupe to fleet, 581— 
^^itfoil from lV||dra$ 


to recover the settlements 
in Bengal, 582-83—Colo¬ 
nel Clive takes the forts 
of Budgebudge, Aly Ghur, 
and Tanna, 585—Re¬ 
takes Calcutta, ib.—Redu¬ 
ces Hoogly, 586—Attack 
on the Nuwab’s camp, 58r 
—Treaty of peace, 588 ; 
and of alliance with Seraje, 
ib.—The English take ^e 
French settlement of Chan- 
dernagore, 590—TheCom- 
pany’s agents conclude a 
secret treaty with Meer 
Jaffier Khan, general of 
the Nuwab, 594—Colonel 
Clive commences hostilities 
against the Nuwab, ib.— 
Doubtful tone of Meer 
Jaffier’s correspondence 
with Col. Clive, 597—Deci¬ 
sion of the Colonel, 598 
—Battle of Plassey 599 “ 

600— Retreat of the enemy 
influenced by Meer Jaflier, 

601— The English enter 
the enemy’s camp, 60:^— 
Advance to MooTshtlde- 
bad, 606, meanvidrile the 
Nuwab, a deserted fugitive, 
falls into the power jCii his 
enemies ambhg l$e 
natives, and ts^pift'^o 
death, 

Clive raises Heer JjjaPnr ^ 
the musnudj^'doT; 
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Fakhei* Adde^n Sekunder 
proclaims hirnsch Sultan 
of Bengal, 93—His previ¬ 
ous usurpation of the gov¬ 
ernment of that of Suner- 
gong ; defeat ; and reco¬ 
very of that district, ib.— 
Fails in an attempt to re- 
<luce Lucknowty, ib.— 
Taken prisoner and put 
to death, 94. 

Fedai Khan, Governor of 
Bengal under Jehangire, 
269—Remits a stipulated 
revenue, ib,—Superseded 
on tie accession of Shah 
Jehan, 270. 

Fedai Khan, Governor of 
Bengal under Aurung- 
zebe, 341—Oppresses the 
English commerce, ib.— 
His death, 342. 

Ferid Addeen Soor—See 
Shere Shah. 

Ferekhabad, 550. 

Ferose, Emperor of 
Pebly,9S—His unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts to reduce Ben¬ 
gal, 97* 

Ferose Shah, Sultan of 
Bengal, 135—Murdered by 
his uncle, 136. 
Feroseporeabad, 95. 
Feroze, Emperor of Deh- 
89, 

Feroz Koh, 27. 
Ferrokhsfcre, Emperor of 


Hindoostan,443—-His pre¬ 
vious history, 391,404,434- 
42—His death, 457. 
Ferrokhzad, King of 
Ghiz^ne, 21. 

French, date of their 
establishment in Bengal, 
341—Their settlement at 
Chandernagore taken by 
the English, 590, 

Fringy Bazar, town of, 

337. 

Fulta, 581, 583. 

Futteh Shah, Sultan of 
Bengal, 116-—Reduces the 
Abyssinian slaves and 
eunuchs of the palace, ib.— 
murdered in the Seraglio, 

117. 

G 

Ganges, river, 23, 80,335 
—Changes its bed, 282 
Animal offering to, 268, 
ib. n, 

Gazypore, 243. 

Ghergong, capital of 
Assam, 328. 

Gheria, 501, 510. 

Ghizne, capital of Zabu- 
listan, held by the Anook 
tribe of Afghans, 4 
Afterwards capital of the 
Ghiznean empire, embri^c- 
ing part of Hindoo^tani 
5,18,25—Sometime in the 
possession of the Ghbfiani 
Dynasty, 2$, 59. 
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Ghiznean Dynasty, 4-27. 

Ghor, 22. 25, 42,150. 

Ghor, Kings of, their 
■genealogy can be traced to 
the Khalifat of Aly, 28. 

Ghorian Dynasty, 28 
et seq. 

Ghoragot, 183, 190, 202, 
211, 

Ghowhatty, 331, 344. 

Ghyas Addeen, Prince of 
Ghor, 30—Appoints his 
brother, Mohammed 

Ghory generalissimo, ib.— 
Ghyas Addeen assassi¬ 
nates the young King of 
Bengal, and usurps the 
government for a short 
time, 167-8. 

Ghyas Addeen, (son of 
Sekunder Shah,) Sultan 
of Bengal, 102—His previ¬ 
ous history, 100-106—Anec¬ 
dote of his deference to the 
.authority of the law, 102-3 
—Anecdote of his three 
favourite concubines, 104— 
His death, 106. 

Gickers, tribe of, 36, 

Godagauree, 520. 

Gogra, river, 86. 

Golconda, 254, 320. 

GoooSpty, river, 184 «. 
Goirackpore, Raje of, 231. 

Gouf,’ (call^ also Luck-- 
»^^,) 'dty’ of, 48, et n., 
62,98^ tl4, 183. 


' Govindpore, village of, 
392, 571- 

Gualier, fortress of, 15 

178, 311. 

Gualpareh, 101. 

Gunduck, river, 53 98, 

129. 

Gungowtry or Kuthoury, 
district of, 57, 62. 

Gunjy Kotta, fortress of, 
320. 

Gurmseir, district of, 42. 
Guzerat, province of, 15, 
30, 109—City of, 344. 

H 

Hafiz, the poet, anecdote 
of, 105. 

Hajypore, city of, said 
to be founded by Ilyas 
Khaje Shums Addeen, 98, 
138, i74~Distrlct of, 132, 
136—Zemindary of, 204. 
Hamilton, Mr,, Surgeon 
to an embassy from the 
English Presidencies in 
fndiatothe £mperor Fer- 
rokhsere, 448, greatly pro¬ 
motes its success, 450. 

Hansi, fortress of, 19, 34, 
39 - 

Haroun al Rashid, year 
of his death, 2. 

Herat (in Persia), dty of, 
in. 

H!deri(oit the 
133 * 
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Hindoo Zemindars, op¬ 
pressed by Moorshud 
Cooly Khan and his 
officers, 419-22, 427-32. 

Hindoostan, frontier pro¬ 
vinces of, overrun by Su- 
bactageen, King of Gliizne, 
5 -The countries of Lum- 
ghan and Paishwur, taken 
by Subactageen, 6—[For 
the subsequent conquest 
of the Ghizneans in Hin¬ 
doostan, see Mohammed 
Ghory, and Musaood the 
First]—The princes of the 
Punjab, allied with the 
Raja of Dehly, recover all 
the places, except Lahore 
which theGhizneaiiN had 
taken, 20-21. 

Hindoostan, the Moultan, 
Paishawur, and other pro¬ 
vinces of, conquered by 
Mohammed Ghory, 30— 
Raja Bim Deo expels 
Mohammed Ghory from 
the Guzerat, ib.—The pos¬ 
session of Lahore passes 
from the Ghiznean to the 
Ghbrian Dynasty, ib.— 
Pittu Rai, prince of Aj- 
mire, and Candu Rai, 
King pf 0ehly, d^^ipat 
Mohamihed Ghory, 32-*—i 
In a second engagement, 
they are totally over-, 
thrown, 33—Gola son of 


Pittu Rai, holds Dehly> 
as a vassal to MobamhlM 
Ghory, 34—Jychijd, Raja 
of Benaras, totally defeat¬ 
ed by Cuttub, general of 
Mohammed Ghory, 4Q-— 
[And see Afghans\ 
Hindoostan, Moghuls, 
under Zingis Khan, make 
incursions into the north¬ 
ern provinces of, 79 »i— 
Tartars under Timur, de* 
feat Mohammed III. Af¬ 
ghan Emperor of Dehly, 

109—Meanwhile, many of 
the Soubahs assumed in¬ 
dependence, 109-10—Shab 
Rookh, son of Timur, con¬ 
sidered Emperor of Hn- 
doostan, 111—Ibrahim, Af¬ 
ghan Emperor of Joanpore 
defeated by Baber, Em- 
peroi* of the Moghuls, 133 
—Homayan, Moghul Em¬ 
peror of Agra, vanquished 
by Shere Shah,an Afghan, 
i6t —The empire of Hin¬ 
doostan reverts to the Mo¬ 
ghuls under Akbar, 169— 
The governors of provin¬ 
ces assumed independence 
from the time of Moham¬ 
med Shah’s death, 5,59 n. 
Hissam Addcen Avuz, 
raised by the Kbulijy 
Chiefs to the tbrc^e of 
Bengal, 61—Hjs pijevipns 
history, ib.—Improves the 
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city ' of* Gpur, 63--His 
character, 63'—He compels 
the Raja of Kamroop, Tir. 
hoot, atld Jagernaut, to 
pay tribute, ib.—Driven 
from Bcharby the Emper¬ 
or Altuinsh, 64—Allowed 
to retain the government 
df Bengal on conditions, 
ib—Expels the imperial 
troops from Behar, ib.— 
Defeated by Nasii Addeen 
the Emperor’s son, . and 
falls either in battle, or by 
the executioner, C5. 

Homayon, (Moghul l.m- 
peror of Agra) protects 
Mahmood Shah, 139—Ex¬ 
pels Shere Khan fron> 
Bengal, ib,, 14^—Leaves 
jehangireCooly, Governor, 
142 -On his return to 
Agra intercepted by Shere 
Khan, ib.—Resigns Beha*- 
and Bengal to Shere, by 
treaty, i43--Treachcrously 
attached by Shere, escapes 
with difficulty, ib.—Tcital- 
ly overthrown, t6l. 

Hoogly, town of, 210, 253. 
341—Authorities respect¬ 
ing its origin, 274 «. 
Hussin, 144. 

Hyderabad, city of, 3.2 ij 

ii6 «. 

■ I ■ - • . ■ 

Ibrahim, King of f^^ne, 
22—Invades Hfhdbbstad, 


ib.—Plunders 
takes RtipaC. ‘C W 
points Sham Spufjr^/tbJt% 
government of. 0k9r^ 
ili. death,ib., 

Ibrahim, (Sultan ofjo^- 
pore, and ,Iast Atgton 
F-mperor in Hindpostan 
ot the Lody Dynasty^’in- 
vades Bengal, 119-r.l'^uc- 
ed to desist by a mwacing 
letter from Shah Ro^h, 
111—Defeated anq] ’sWn 
, by Baber, Emperor'd! ^He 
Moghuls, 132—Retrospec¬ 
tive notice of, 148'. , ^ 

Ibrahim, Emperor ,bf 
Dehly, afterwards, 'Sul¬ 
tan of Orissa, 95—Dis¬ 
possessed of this prpvin^ 
by Soliman Shah Keraiiy, 
aijd treacherously slain,‘ip* 
Ibrahim Khan, Governor 
of Bengal under Aurung- 
zebe, 3^^~**IhVites , the 
, English to return to ^- 
gal, 367—Order from 
rungzebe, allowing jP® 
Company jfree trade iyip 
that province lor an an¬ 
nual present of Rs. JlPoP 
in lieu of duties, jpg 
—Rebellion in BurdMn, 
370—During ills 
the- Dutqlh 
, English, 

tories, v»7a— 

] to avoid 
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lyfbrl^ars to' oppose the 
‘ 3f4-"Superseded 
afesm Oshan, 377— 
ZaBbcfdust Khan, the 
Nuwab’s son, twice defeats 
the fe^ls, 3i8“79» 

Ibrahim , Khan Futteh 
Jung,. Gbvernor of Bengal 
and Orissa under Jehan- 
^irc, 250—Character of his 
gpv€mn‘i,etit, ib, 251. 
llyaS Khaje (Shums Ad 
’d^en); Sultan of Bengal, 
-94—His successful expe¬ 
dition to Jagenagur, 95,= 
Attacked by the Empeior 
terose, loses his new ca¬ 
pital, Pundua, ib,—Is be¬ 
sieged in Akdala, 9 d— 
fers the enemy’s camp in 
jdisguise, ib.—Obtains a 
favourable peace from^he 
Emperor, acknowledging 
the independence of Ben- 
’ gal, 97—His death, 9S. j 
|nielee, port and island o^, | 

520. ! 

Ipilan Khan, usuipsthe 
government of Bengal, 76 
—H«s death, 77. 

Islam Khan Ala Addeon, 
Governor of Bengal under 
Jeliangire, ^ 33 “- Makes 
Dacca”the capital, ib.— 
Endeavours to • conciliate 
of Orissa, 238 
army against 
I3f9-^ Defeat’ of the 


Afghans, 241—They sub¬ 
mit to the imperial au¬ 
thority, ib.—Death of 
Islam Khan, 244. 

Islam Khan Mushhedy, 
Governor of Bengal under 
Shah Jehan, 276 - Re¬ 
ceives the Mugh Chief ot 
Chittagong as vassal to 
I the Emperor, 277— Repels 
an invasion of the Assa¬ 
mese, 278—In an expedi¬ 
tion to Assam, reduces 
Cooch Behar, ib.—Recall¬ 
ed to act as Vizier, 279. 

Islamabad, the Moham¬ 
medan name of Chitta¬ 
gong, 278, 339. 

J 

Jafficr Khan—Sec J/oor 
sliud Ccoly Khan. 

Jagenagur, town of, Si— 
Its situation doubtful, ib.//. 
J agenagur, (Tippera) 

territory of, 79, 95. 
Jagepore, (Orissa) 

73. 

Jagernaut, province ot, 

47, ^07. 

Jagernaut, tenfiple of, 

207, 487. 

Jajoo, plains of, 411. 
Janveh, 155. 

Jaixund, mountains of, 
i4h 299 « 

Jats, a tribe of Hindoos 
on the SIi>de, tO, 39. 
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Jehandar Shah, Elmper- 
or of Hmdoostan, 4 i;, 435. 
437—Defeated by ^ Fer- 
rokhsere, 441—Put to 
death, 443. ^ , 

Jehangire Cooly Khan, 
Governor of Bengal under 
Jehangire the filmperor,^ 
231'—His character, ib. 
—Death, 232. ' 

Jehangire Selim, Emper-j 
or of Hindoostan, 215, 223,’ 

230-31- 

Jehangirenagur, the ^lo- 
hammedan name of Dacca, 
233- 365. 

Jelkeh,(Chilka lake) river, 

487. ; 

Jellal Addeen, Sultan of 
Bengal, 166—Assassinated, 
167, • 

Jelal Addeen Khany, 
Governor of Bengal under 
Nasir Addeen Moham- 
med, 75—Supplanted and 
slain by the Imperial 
Governor of Kurrah, 76. 
Jellasir, district of, former¬ 
ly Midnapore, 179. 
Jellasore, city of, 208. 
Jenghiez Khan—Sec 
Ztngis Khan, 
Jennetabad.Gour, sonam- 
ed by the Emperor Ho- 
mayon, 141. 

■Jessore, district of, 204^ 

.Jeswbnt R6y, Dewatn tn 


Dacca—R^uces- thM pfjle 
of grain, 48S-89.' 

Jillalpore, zeiiifhdary of, 

485. ' ' 

Joanpore, no (?/ »., 134, 
165,196,263. 

Joosy, village of, 165, 262 
—District of, 197. ^ 

Jorwe, fort of,, 2io. * 

Joudpore, Raje of, 343, 
City of, ib. 

Jugdea, fort of, 335— 
Factory at, 581, 

Jugdispore, 535;/. 

Jumna, river, 80. 

Jypaal, ivvice defeated by 
Subqctageen, devotes him¬ 
self on a funeral pile, 8, 

K 

Kakeshalan, tribe of, 190, 
198, et n, 

Kamroop, territory of, 51, 
53 «• 63, 74 . 128—Raja of, 
intercepts Mohammed 
•Bukhtyar’s retreat, 54. 

Kanis, (Raja, ) usurps 
the throne of Bengal, 167 ; 
having rebelled 'aga^st 
Shums Addeen II, ib. Sup- 
Although a' Hindoo, 
by policy gains the A%b4n 
Chiefs,, ib.—His deJlfa, 

ib. -'.'.r'-,'' 

Ketasun’, in JagepiJre/^^. 

Khaleefabad, if 

Khan ^iim Rib-, 

ke^- 
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Eebar». and Orissa, under 
Akbar/198—Re-establish¬ 
es the imperial authority 
in Benp^al, ib.—Fails to 
IranquUltze Orissa, 199, 
200 ' After settling Beh.ar 
and Bengal,‘resigns his 
employments, 201, 

Khan Dowran, Governor 
of Bengal under Moham¬ 
med Shah, 467,473—His 
deputy, Shujaa Addeen 
Rhan, the acting governor, 
474* 

Khari Jehan, Governor 
of Bengal under Akbar, 
185, 188—By his services, 
all Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, are annexed to the 
empire, 189: 

Khanezad Khan, Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal under Je- 
fcangire, 266—Resigns, ib. 

Khareghur, fort of, 210. 

Khizerpore, 332. 

Khoorum—See Shah 
jfehatu 

Khoram, fort of, 34, 

Khorassan, 2. 

Khota, in Tartary, 66. 

Khuarism, kingdom of, 

38- 

Kbuaspore Tondah—See 
' Tondah^ 

Khulijy, tribe of, 14, 56— 
"Khulijy Chiefs settled in 
‘Bengal, 57—Their power 
el^tipg thQ Shltgns, 59, 


60—Reduced, 66—A Khu- 
iijy Chief usurps the throne 
of Dehly, 89—And see 
Afghans. . , 

Khusero, ' ( klest son of 
Jehangire.) conspires to 
supplant his father, 2f 5. . 

Khusero 1. King of Ghiz- 
iie, 26, abandons the v;est- 
ern provinces, ai.d makes 
Lahore his capital, 27— 
His death and character, 
ib. 

Khusero II. last of the 
Ghiznean Dynasty, reigned 
thirteen years at Lahore, 
27—Taken prisoner by 
Mohammed Ghor)’, ib.— 
Assassinated, ib. 
kidilerpore, 342, 
Kiekobad, Emperor of 
Dehly^ 86. 

Kinnouge—See Cannouge, 
Kipchak, (north of the 
Caspian Sea) 71. 

Koh Kote, fortress of, 12, 
14. 

Kole, ( now Ally Chur ) 
fortress of, 34,39- 
Koonch, tribe of, 50— 
Territory of, 55. 

Kudder Khan, Governor 
of the Lucknowty division 
of Bengal, 91—Defeats Fa- 
kher Addeen the rebel go¬ 
vernor of Sunergong, 5^2— 
His own troops, corrupted 
. by, thelatter^urderbiip#ib. 
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^Cudgwa —See, Cudgzvon 
Kurmputtun, city of> 5^* 
Kurrah, city of, 67. 

Kurrah Manikpore, pro¬ 
vince of, 67, 76, 109,150. 
Kuthoury, see Gungoivtry ., 

L 

Lahore, city of, 14, 2f, 
59,72, no. 

Lnll Baugil, 461. 
Luckipore, 237. 
Luckmunyah, last Rajah 
of Bengal, History of, 45 
>jet seq. 

Lucknow, i 5 <i 
Lucknowty, (Gour) cfty 
of, 48, 56, 59—And see 
Gour -District of, 89, 93. 1 
Luinghan, $—District of, 
ib. n, 

M 

Mabin, fort of, 12, 

Madras, 353, 370 n,,sS 2 . 

. Mahanuddee, river, 515. 
Maheenagur, 461. 
Mahmood Ghazy, King 
of Ghizne, 7—Invades 
Hindoostan,ib.—Takes the 
capital of Raja Jypaal, ib. 
—and of Raja Bajerao, 8 
•—Compels the Afghan 
Chief of Moultan to p^ay 
tribute, 9—Dcfekts An- 
^lindpaal a ^ecbndi time,* 
ib.--Seizes the treasure in* 
the sacred temto^y of 


Nagorkote,! K), 
the tUl^ of Suits^, j 
tonquers Moultai^ .itji •— 
tillages Thantiasaf in the:. 
raije of Dehly, and destroy* ^ 
the Hindoo idols, il’ -Ex-, 
^Is Pjtteraou Jypaaiami 
iplundej:s’ Casbrnirei I 3 -■ 
iHis unsuccessful siege of 
iKob Kote, ib.— RMuofes, 
;the Raja, of Cannouge, 
■ib.—Plunders the Hfndoo 
■ten>ples at Mutt^l3—. 
1 His expedition against the 
■ Princes of India, ib. - Bd- 
) sieges Koh Kote, 

T akes Lahore, and annex^ 

I the Punjab to his domi- , 
, nions, ib,—Ruduces Guze- 
rat, 15,—Plunders the 

' temple of Som Natl, ib.— 
Defeats the Jats, j6. , 

r^abmood Lddy, (Bro¬ 
ther of, Ibrahim p fugi¬ 
tive at the court of • Gpur^ 
,132 - Recovers , Jognpore* 
ill infra, 

Mahmood Shah,nominal-' 
ly Sultan of bengal, 123— 
Assassinated, ib. ' 

Maftimood Shah, Sultan 
of Bengal, 136—Rebellion 
of ' Mukhdoom Aalun^ 
GdVferrior' Of ’ Hajjqkjre^ 
supfi^rted bV Shei<h Khan^ 
Regent of Behitf, ''ib.— 
Mahhiood dend2‘ail’%nli^ 
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to invade Behar, whicl\ is 
defeated, ib.-Is joined 
by the' King of Behaf 
against the Regent. 337 — 
Besieges Shere in Behar, 
ib.- Mahtnood’s army de¬ 
feated, ib.—Bengal invad¬ 
ed by Shere Khan, 138-- 
Mahmood retreat.s to his 
capital, ib.—Afterwards 

takes refuge in the camp 
of the Emperor Homayon, 
who promises to reinstate 
him, i3^Homayon. after 
taking Chunar, advances 
trwards Bengal ib., ^ and 
gains the passes, ib.— 
Death of Mahmood, and 
termination of the inde¬ 
pendent line of Kings, 79. 
Mahmoodabad, 458. 
Mahratta Ditch, 520. 
Mahrattas, (Berar) invade 
Bengal.516—PlunderMoor- 
shudabad, 518—Overrun 

the districts named, 520 — 
Surprised in their camp, 
521—On their retreat take 
Cuttack, 522 -Defeated by 
Aly Verdy Khan evacuate 
all the dependencies of 
Bengal, ib. su/>fa-~His- 
tory of subsequent Mah- 
. ratta invasions, ib. m/w, 

5^7. 534-39. S4t. 545. 547- 
50 —^bey obtain from 
tbe, Nuwab Aly Verdy 
Khan thiB cession of Cut¬ 


tack, and a stipulated an¬ 
nuity*, as the choute of 

Bengal, 553 * 

(Poona), join Aly 
Verdy, Nuwab of Bengal, 
against the Berar Raja, 


523-24- 

Maldah, 95,3 5 ^^- 
Malibar, ( o^st of, 113. 
Malvvf. 7 109, 262. 

Man Sing, Raja Kenore, 

1 Governor of Bengal and 
Behar, under Akbar, 203 
—Reduces the Zemindar 
of Hajypore, 204- Dispers¬ 
es the predatory Moghuls 
in,Ghoragot, ib.—His ex¬ 
pedition to Orissa, 205— 
Compromises the dominion 
of that province, 207—The 
Afghans having seired the 
territory’ of Jagernaut, he 
again invades Orissa, 208 ; 
and re-annexes it to the 
empire, 209—Quells a 
fresh rebellion in Orissa, 

0 210—Receives the Raja of 
Cooch Behar as a vassal 
to the Emperor, 211— 
.''uccours that prince 
against his revolted 
subjects, ib,—Attends 
Akbar in an expedition 
to the Dekkan, 212—-The 
Afghans having conquered 
great part of Bengal, he 
returns and defeats them. 
I 213—Resigns, 814—Cons- 
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pires against . Jehangire, 

215— Re-appointed by the 
i^mperor, . ib.—Re-called, 

216— rtis death, ib. n. 
Man ik pore, 263—See 

KurraK 

Masulipatani, factory at, 

364- 

Medarun, 178—See 
lUiecrbhoant^ 

Mecr Hubbeeb, Deputy- 
lJe\.v?»n of Orissa, 503— 
Taken prisoner by the 
Mahrattas, enters their 
service, 519-* On the 
cession of Cuttack to the 
Mahrattas, named as 
Dewan for the province, 
5S3 —Assassinated by 

a Mahralta Chief, ib.?2. 

Meer Jaffier Khan, 
Nuwab of Bengal ^under 
the protection of the 
English, 607—liis previous 
history until his conspiracy 
for deposing Seraje ad 
Dowlah, 539-40, 567, 573.* 
579,591—His overtures to 
the Company’s Resident, 
592-93 Secret treaty with 
the English, 594—Remain¬ 
der of his history until 
Col. Clive seats him on 
the musnud, 595-607. 
Megria, riyer, 237, 335. 
Menhaj ^ei^aie Addecn 
Oiorjwy, iahthor.pf the 
TdbkSt 68,70. 
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Merat, fort « 

Mewat,gbvetnmd^o^t 
Midnaporc, ! 

gives naipe tb the; 
formerly f J 

199—Annexed to Behga 


4*9'20 . 

Mikeh, ti h ; of, j^O. ^ 
Mindu, l^rt of, 134. ♦ f 

MoHood, King ofGhiane^ 
20 Occupied by an ioya- 
sion of the Siljokian 
tars, and by civil wa^ 
ib « Dispossessed ^ 

Hindoo princes of M 
the Ghiznean ponqve^ 
east of the Indus, 

Lahore, 21—His deatb;5ft). 
Moghul Dynasty, Govei^ 
nors of Bengal under thi* 
188, ct seq, * * 

Moghuls, 

ix)rthern frontier of the 
Afghan empire ofDctife 
77, 99 rr,—^aber 
Ibrahim A^han, Emperor 
of Joan pore, 1 J2^-4Eioind- 
yon, Moghul Emperor of 
Agra,overthrown by Shefii 
Shah. 161—The ccrimre4&f 
Hindoostan reverts to the 
Moghuls under AkbsH 
169 -The Hogbid^ 
giedars in 
Behar rebel 
190-91: subekied' 
by thei^cU 
eommanaws,' v-.»%' 
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M9tel(^Vefr!t^ry of, i la 
^iMhaiiimpd, Vbn of Mah- 

or Ap. 

r^rigzete) dfetached in 
pur^dit of nis uncle Shujaa, 
298 -Hiy love for the 
dau^htel'.i^ Shujaa, 301— 
He deserts to that prince, 
and niarries her, 303-305 
—iJiiintentionally condq- 
to the defeat at Toa- 
<fdBh, ^p6 ■' Conclu.sion of 
i|^ktoi^ 3o6 311 n. 

Stobammed Aazim—See 

Adzim shah* 


Sloliamined Aazim, Go¬ 
vernor/ of Bengal under 
Aurungaehe, 342—Re¬ 
covers Ghowbatty from 
the# Assamese, 343— 
Re-^caMed to command 
\^nc)ef Aurungzebe against 
the Rajepots, 344 

. . .' f t,,re-appointed to 

Bengal^ 347-r-Enforces the 
froiti the Hindoos, 
ih —dispute with the 
EngH^b ^ Governor at 
Hioogly, 351? War with 
theCbinpany,352-53- His- 
tojy of it in relation to 
Beug^.^ till I the death of 

SbailslaKhaUr 364~His 
i;harncter^ 3651 
Bfobammed, ^Adjl, Em- 

peror,o(> Pohly, §€>54 


Mohammed Bukhtyar 
Khiilijy, first Moliammed- 
an conqueror of Bengal, 

41— His previous history^ 

42— Including the reduc¬ 
tion of Behar, 43— Invades 
Bengal, 47 Surprises 
Nuddeah, 48—Makes Go»r 
the capital, ib.—Destroys 
the Hindoo temples, ib.— 
Stamps the coin in the 
name of the Sultan of 
Ghor,49—His unsuccessful 
expedition to the coun- 

1 tries of Bootan (or rather 
South Assam, see S 3 
and Thibet, 49-54—His 
army destroyed, 54 Dies 
on his return, 55. 

Mohammed Ghory, 

(founder of the Ghorian 
Dynas^cy) takes prisoner, 
by a mean stratagem, and 
dethrones Khusero the Se¬ 
cond, 27 -His previous 

^history, 28 29—Generalis¬ 
simo to his brother Ghyas 
Addeen, 30—Takes the city 
of Tiberhind, 31—Defeat¬ 
ed by Pittu Rai, and 
Candu Rai, 32- In a se¬ 
cond engagement totally 
overthrows those princes^ 
33—Assigns Ajmire to 
Gola, son of Pittu^Rai, on 
a promise of tribute, 34— 
Seizes Debly, Defeats 
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the prince of Cannouge,. 
"35-^Destroys the temples 
at Benaras, ib.—Plun¬ 
ders the Guzerat, ib.— 
Takes Biana, ib.—Becomes 
Sultan by the death of his 
brother, 36— Assassinated 
by the tribe of Gickers, ib. 

Mohammed Hacly, 398 
—See Moorshttd Coaly 
Khan. 

Mohammed Khan Soor, 
Governor of Bengal under 
Selim Shah, 165—On the , 
usurpation of the imperial 
throne by Mohammed 
Adil, assumes independ- 
-ence, ib.—Slain in an en¬ 
gagement with Himu, 
vizier of Mohammed Adil, 
ib. 

Mohammed Meer Joomla, 
'Governor of Bengal under 
Aurungzebe, 298, 301 infra 
—His previous history, 
319-322 supra —Makes 

Dacca again the capital of 
Bengal, 323—Invades 

Cooch Beliar, 325—Ap¬ 
points there a civil admi¬ 
nistration, 326—Joined by 
the son of the Raja, ib— 
Advances to Assam, 327— 
Distress of his army, 329 
—Treaty with the Assa¬ 
mese King, 33Q—He com¬ 
mences'his return, 331-^: 
T)etacbes a forte to recon¬ 


quer Cooch Behar, 332— 
Dies, ib,—His character,, 
ib. 

Mohammed Rfuazim— 

See Shah A alum. 

Mohammed Shah, Em¬ 
peror of Hindoostan, 457 
— Notice of his death, 
S 59 

Mohammed Sheran, De¬ 
puty-governor of Bengal 
under Mohammed Bukb- 
tyar, 50. 

Mohammed Sheran,. 

elected Chief by the Mus¬ 
sulman commanders in 
Beng^^I, assumes the ensigns 
of royahy, 56 - Resists a 
new division of the districts, 
58—Defeated and falls in 
an affray, ib. 

Mohammed Shujaa, 

(second son of Shah Jehan) 
imperial G' vernor of 
Bengal, 282—Again makes 
Rajemahcl the capital, ib. 
Allovvs the English to 
establish factor’es in Bala- 
sore, and at Hoogly, 285— 
Removed to the govern¬ 
ment of Cabul, 286 —Reins¬ 
tated in that of Bengal, ib. 
—His character, 287—As-, 
serts his claim to the im¬ 
perial throne^ 289-^phring 
a negociatiop is Surpj'iied 
his nephew ^ S<>Jjl«K^Av^ne 
general oi hts,^a^ 
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Dara, 291—Ketrcats to 
Mongier. 292—On the de¬ 
feat of Dara by another rival 
brother, Aiirungzcbe, en¬ 
deavours to conciliate the 
latter, ib.—Takes the field 
as his competitor, 293—De¬ 
feated by Aurungzebe, 296 
—Retreats successively to 
Mongier, 298—Kajemahel, 
300,—and Tondah, 302— 
Joined by prince Moham¬ 
med, son of Aurungzebe, 
303—Defeated by Meer 
Joomla, 306. 

—Escapes with Mohammed 
to Dacca,ib—By an artifice 
of Aurungzebe rendered 
suspicious of Mohammed 
308—Dismisses that prince 
with his daughter, 309— 
Abandons Bengal, —312 
Hospitably received by\he 
Raja of Arracan, 313—Be¬ 
sieged in the house assgn- 
ed for his residence, 316 
—-Taken prisoner ancf 
drowned, 317—Reflections 
for the melancholy fate 
of, 318. 

Mohammed Tatar Khan, 
Governor of Bengal under 
Balio, 77—His death, 78. 

Mohib Aleepore, 53G, 

Moidapore, 606. 

Monaim Khan, Governor 
of Bchgat under the Empe¬ 
ror Akbaf, 182—Removes 


the capital from Tbhdah 
back to Goui*, 183—Hist 
death, 184. 

Mongier, fort and district 
of, 

Mooneer, town of, 133. 

Moor^hud Cocly Jaffier 
Khan, Dewan, Deputy-Na- 
zim, and Nuwab of Bengal 
and Orissa under Aurung- 
zeb^,4£6—His previous his¬ 
tory including his services 
as Dewan of Bengal, 398- 
407—On the succession of 
Hehadur Shah confirmed 
as Deputy-Nazim and 
Dewan , 419-His despotic 
regulation of the zemin- 
darics and assumption of 
the collections 420— 
He received embassies 
of submission from the 
Rajas of Tipperah, Cooch 
Behar and Assam, 422 
—Defeats Rasheed Khan 
appointed governor by 
Ferrokhserc, 44S—On 
the establishment of 
Ferrokhserc, remits to that 
j Emperor the revenue and 
j obtains the united offices 
of Nazim and Dewan, ib. 
—Encourages the Moghul 
and Arabian merchants, 
447 —Refuses to acknow¬ 
ledge the firmansgranted to 
the English, ib.—Intrigues 
to thwart an embassy from. 
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the English Presidencies 
to the Emperor, 449— 
Frustrates the most im¬ 
portant concession made 
to the Embassy, 455—Ob¬ 
tains the government of 
Behar, 457—Is confirmed 
in his viceroyalties by 
Mohammed Shah, ib.—Re- 
presses a commotion in 
Bengal, 458—Character of 
his government illustrated 
by a detail of particular 
acts. 42 *- 433 i 4S9^Fa- 

vourable view of his charac¬ 
ter, 460 His death, 469. 

Moorshud Cooly Khan, 
Deputy-governor ot Orissa 
under Serferaz Khan, 487 
—Expelled by Aly \^"erdy 
Khan, 512. 

Moorshudabad, (forijierly 
Jl lukhsjosabad) 373 — 

Made the capital of Bengal, 
4r8, 5 * 9 - 

Moorshudgungc, 459. 

Mooteejeel, 555. 

Morung, Rajc of, 432. 

Moultan, city of, 9, 10 — 
Territory of, 110. 

Mubarick Shah, Emperor 
of Dehly, 90* 

Mughs, (of Pegu and 
Arracait) 242—And see 
Arracan 

Mukhsoosabad, 271, now 
called Moorshudobad^ 373. 
Mukurrem Khan, Gover¬ 


nor of Bengal under J©*" 
hangire, 267.— Accidental 
|y drowned, 269, 

Mulk Ala Addcen, Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal under 
Altumsh, 66—Superseded,’ 
ib. 

Mulk Andiel Ferose 
Shah, Sultan of Bengal, 122 
—His previous history, 

117-122—Character of hts 
reign, 121—His death, 122, 
Mulk Yusbek, Governor 
of Bengal under Musaood, 
72—His previous history, 
i o.—Unsuccessful expedi¬ 
tion against Orissa, 73— 
Invades and plunders Az- 
murdun, ib.—Assumes in¬ 
dependence, ib.— Invades 
Oudh, ib.—Retreats to 
Bengal, ib.—In an .expe- 
di^on to Kamroop, defeat¬ 
ed and mortally wounded, 
74i 75- 

Muncara, village of, 599. 

• Murdehun, city of—See 
Burdehun, 

Musaood I., King of 
Ghizne, 17—Makes Balkh 
the seat of empire, ib.— 
His character, ib., 18—Re¬ 
moves his court to Ghizn^ 
ib.—Reduces the Persian 
provinces of Kutch an# 
Makeran, ib.—Storms SjiV- 
sutty in Qishnitre 
Enters Seivialki and ^al^ea 
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the* fort of Hanst, 19— 
Itestroyes the Hindoo 
idols at Sunput, ib. -De¬ 
posed and murdered, ib. 

Musaood II., King of 
'iShizne, 21 . 

Musaocxl IIL, King of 
Ghizne, 22—Marries a 
prnicessofSiljoky. ib. His 
general, Toghan Sien, car¬ 
ries the Mohammedan con- ! 
-quests across the Ganges, 
23—Musaood’s death, ib. 
Mustapha Khan attempts 
to seize the government 
of Behar, 531 —Slain in 
iDattle, 535 r/. 

Mutteapore, 328. 

Muttra, a celebrated place 
of Hindoo jvorship, 13. 
Muzufiir Khan Tirbutty, 
Governor of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa under Akbar, 
189—Remits a great re¬ 
venue, 190—Enforcing the 
new system of Akbar, 
causes a rebellion of Mo¬ 
ghul jagierdars, 191 ^The 
Emperor’s officers are 
expelled from Bengal 
and Behar, 192—The Gov¬ 
ernor murdered by the 
insurgents, ib. 

Myapore, 584. 

N 

.Nafif, river, 278 313. 

Nadir' Shah, the Persian 


usurper, 491—Date of hifi 
entrance into Dehly, 494 ^-^ 
—Date of his departure,, 
497 «• 

Nadonne, f'^rt of, ii. 
Naghore, capital of Bher- 
bhoom, 62, 69, 106. 

Nagore,(in the mountains 
of Sewalic) fort of, 25 
Nagorkote, sacred terri¬ 
tory of, 9. 

Nasir, a slave, usurps 
the government of Bengal 
after the death of Ahmed 
Shah. ri4 Put to death 
I by the nobles, ib. 

Nasir Addeen Viceroy of 
Bengal and Behar undeir 
Altumsh, 63—Had pre- 
vi msly defeated Ghyas 
Addeen, ib. —His death,66- 
Negro Slaves, frequently 
promoted in India to 
important siutations, 115. 
Neharu, tribe of, 50. 
Nehervvala, 39. 

Nerbudda, river, 255. 
Niamut Khan, gallant 
conduct of, 375-76. 
Nidarbira, forest of, 224. 
Nilab, or Sinde, river, 6. 
Noor Jehan, (the beauti¬ 
ful) originally named 
Mher-ul-Nissa, 221—On 
the assassination of her 
husband. marries the 
Emperor Jehangire, 33a— 
Interferes in i^egard to the 
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succession, 253— H^r in¬ 
fluence on the fashions 
and arts of India, 25 w. 
Nuddeah, city of, 45— 
District of, 385. 

Nusserit Shah, (Naseeb 
Shah) Sultan of Benpfal, 
131— Subdues the coun¬ 
tries of Tirhoot, Hajypore, 
and Mongier, 132—Hos¬ 
pitably receives Mahmood 
Lody after the overthrow of 
the Afghan Dynasty by 
the Emperor Baber ; and 
marries the daughter of 
the late Sultan Ibrahim, 
ib.—Conciliates Baber 

who had sent an army to 
invade Bengal, 133 ; and 
promises to give no fur¬ 
ther assistance to, Mah¬ 
mood Lody, ib,—On the 
death of Baber disregards 
that engagement, 134— 
His character, ib.-—Assas¬ 
sinated by the eunuchs,® 
I3S- I 

0 

Orissa, (Jagepore) The 
Raja of, defeats Toghan 
Khan, Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, 68 ; invades Bengal^ 
and takes Naghore, 69; 
repels a Bengalese army 
under Mulk Yusbek, 73 
—Conquered by Solimani 
Shah Kerany, Sultan of; 


Bengal, 170—Left in the 
power of the Afghan Chief 
Daood Khan, as vassal to 
Akbar, after he had been 
deprived of Behar and 
Bengal. 183—Relinquish¬ 
ed to the Afghans by the 
Moghul Governor of Ben¬ 
gal under Akbar, 202 
—The dominion of the 
province compromised, 
207—Re-annexed to the 
Moghul Empire, 209—The 
Afghans in Orissa rebel 
but are reduced by an 
imperial army from Ben¬ 
gal, 238-242—War be¬ 
tween the governor of 
Orissa and the Niuvab of 
Bengal, terminates in ti e 
expulsion of the former, 
5€2—Instruction of the 
province subdued, S13-16 
—The Mahrattas invade 
the province, 537: and, 
after being repeatedly ex¬ 
pelled, 537-541; at length 
obtain it by cession from 
Aly Verdy, Nuwab of the 
three provinces, 553 v, 
[And see Cuttack \Bengal\ 
and Behar,'] 

Ostend Company, ac¬ 
count of the, 479, etseq, 
Oude, government of, 57, 
109, 522. ' 

Oude, plain of, 87, 
Oulaberea village of, 366, 
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V 

Paiks, infantry armed 
with svvords and spears, 

117. 

Paishawar, 6, 7, 30, 203. 
Patan Empire, another 
name for the Afghan, 
1S6. ri. 

Patelbanga, island of,236. 
Patna, city of, 174, 195, 
339 

Pegu, territory of, 242. 
Phenny, river, 337. 

Piplcy, port of, 276. 
Plassey, 593,596, 598. 
Poona, 334, 523. 
Poonpoon, river, 176, 
Portuguese Pirates, ac¬ 
count of, 215 t’/ sc ^— 
Continuation of their his¬ 
tory, 245-49 336 

-——Settlers, at Frin- 

gy Ba7-ar, 337. 

■' —Settleuuent at 

Hoogly, th*e Governor of, 
refuses to assist Shah 
Jehan, 256—-Siege of 
Hoogly, and expulsion 
of the Portuguese, 271-75. 
Priag, now called Allaha¬ 
bad, 197. 

Pundua, made the capi¬ 
tal of Bengal, 95, 98, 108. 
Punjab, II, 20, 31. 

Purneah, district of, 432, 

554* 


Pur 25 otem, seat of tho 
idol Jagernaut, 4S7 ei n. 
Puttolee, village of, 596. 

a 

Rabul, 145. 

Rdje Girhe, ancient Hin¬ 
doo name of Rdjemahel, 
210. n. 

Rajemahcl, (formerly 
Agmahel), made by Man 
Sing the capital of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, 210, 228 
—Court reinoveii from, 
233—Again niride the 
capital of Bengal, 282. 

Rajepoot, tribe of, 215— 
Rajepoots, 39—Rajepoot 
princes, 343. 

Rangamutty,to\vn of, S 3 '^‘> 
327. * 

Rashid, King of (ihizne, 

2T. 

Ravy, river, 413. 
Rentimpore, fort of, 254. 
Rhotas, fort of, 141, 205— 
Described, 158—Stratagem 
of Shore Shah to obtain 
it, ib. 

Roh, mountainous coun¬ 
try between Persia and 
India, 1444 

Roshenabad, Moghul 
name of Tipperah, 486. 
Rungpore, foujedary of, 

•Supai, fort of, 3 ?. 
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' JluUenpc^rc^ Raje of, 512. 
Ryn Kesary, 178. 

S 

Saad-ullapore, a place of 
Mohammedan worship, 
135,140. 

Saatgon", port of, 210, 
271—Its ancient grandeur, 
275 «.—Date when it was 
the seat of European fac¬ 
tories, 373 u. 

Sal Kote, fortress of, 31. 
.Samaria, 34, i lo. 
Samariian Dynasty, Ish- 
raael Samany, the fo mder 
of, reigns in Bokhara, inde¬ 
pendent of the Khalifat. 2. 
Saringghur, fort of, 209. 
Sarun, .Sircar of, 86, 130- 
Seerpore, (probably 

Serampore.) 272 n.% 

Seerpore Attaya, 212. 
Sehsaram, district of, 140, 
145 , 155. 

Seistan, 23. 

Sekunder, (Emperor of 
• Dehly,) 130. 

Sekunder Shah, Sultan of 
Bengal, q 8—Refuses to 
acknowledge himself vassal 
to the Emperor Ferose, 99. 
—Invaded, takes refuge 
in Afcdala—Obtains peace 
by a present and the pro¬ 
mise oi a tribute, ib‘>-Bis 
favourite son, Gyas Ad- 
deeo, having rebelled, the 


aged monarch in an enga¬ 
gement with the rebels is 
mortally wounded, ior-102 

Sekunder Shah, Sultan 
of Bengal deposed for m- 
capaacity two months 
after being placed on the 
throne, 116. 

Sekundra, 443. 

Semyle, fort of, 328. 

Seraje ad Dowlah, Nuwab 
of Bengal and Behar, 
independent of Aalum- 
geer 11 . 566, ib, n .—His 
previous history, 549-554, 
564.-67 His character, 
563 - First acts of his gov¬ 
ernment, 567- - Irritated at 
some proceedings of the 
English, 568—Takes Cos- 
simbazar, ib.— Besieges 
and carries Fort William, 
Calcutta, 569-573—The 
English prisoners inhuman¬ 
ly crowded into the Black 
, Hole, 574—He releases the 
survivors, 576—Obtains 
contributions from the 
French and Dutch settlle- 
ments, 575—His mandate 
to Shokut Jung, governor 
of Purneah, produces a 
defiance, 576—Defeat and 
death of Shokut Jhng, 580 
—History of the Nuw^b’s 
war with the English under 
Colond tbe (testy 

of 9th off^bruSiy, 
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—Vacillation of the N uwab,; 
while the English are re¬ 
ducing the French settle¬ 
ments, 58S-593- Influence 
ot the Afghan invasion on 
bis councils, 590 — His chief 
officers make secret over¬ 
tures to the English, 591 — 
He reinforces his army 
near Plassey, 593 Courts 
Meer Jaffier, and other 
discontented Chiefs, 595— 
Sends a party to seize Meer 
Jaffier, ib—On the hostile 
advance of the Englis-h, 
visits that officer, ib.— 
Their’compact,ib.—Assem¬ 
bles his army, 596—Sends 
for the French detachi: • ^ 1 
ib.—Battle of Plassey, 5^9; j 
pending which, the Nuwab ! 
throws himself on the | 
protection of Meer Jaffier, 

600— Retreat ordered by 
the advice of Meer Jaffier, 

601— The English entei 
the Nuwab's camp, 602— 
His troops desert in bodies, 
ib.—He retreats to 
Moorshudabad, ib.—His 
flight toRajemahel, 603— 
Betrayed by a derveish, 
ib,—His death, 604, 

Serampore, 341. 

Serferaz Khan, Nuwab of 
Bengal and Orissa under 
Hohammed Shah, 492 j 
—His character, 493 j 


—Remits the revenues of 
three years to the Persian 
invader Nadir Shah, 494 
-Two instances of the 
Nuwab's der potism, 495 
—Conspiracy against him, 
ib.—Menaced by Aly 

Verciy Khan, Governor of 
Behar, he assembles the 
nengal army, 50Per¬ 
fidiously attacked, 502—Is 
slain in battle, 503. 
Serhungs, a regiment of 
body guards raised by 
Hussein Shah, 127, 

Sewad, 145. 

Sewalic, 25, 34. 
Shahbazpore, island of,236. 
Shah Aalum, 410 -Com¬ 
petitor with Aazim Shah 
for the Empire of Hin- 
doostan, ib,—Defeats his 
brother, and takes the 
title of Behadur Shah4i i. 

Shah Hussein, King of 
Joanpore, overthrown by 
the Emperor Sekunder, 
a fugitive at the court of 
Gour, 129-30 
Shah Jehan, (third son of 
Jehangire) usurps the 
sovereignty of Bengal in 
the course of rebellion 
against his father, 260— 
Previous history of this 
rebellion,2 5 3; including the 
surprise of Orissa, 255— 
Reauces the province to 
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Allahabad Joanpore, and 
Benaras, 263—Is defeated 
by the imperial army, 
264—Retreats to the 
Dekkan from Bengal, 265, 
submits to his father’s 
authority, and is forgiven, 
266—Succeed to the 
imperial throne, 270—De¬ 
posed by his son Aurung- 
zebe, 292, 318. 

Shahbaz Khan Kumbo, 
Governor of Bengal and 
Behar under Akbar, 

201— His previous history, 

202— Relinquishes Orissa 
to the Afghans, ib.— 
Superseded and confined, 
ib.—Death of, 203. 

Shaikh Ala Addeen— 
See Islam Kkam 
Shaista Khan, Governor 
of Bengal under Aurung- 
zebe, 333—Drives the 
Arracanners from their 
positions on the Ganges, 

335 — Invades Chittagong, 

336- 37, and annexes it to 
Bengal, 339—Recalled, 
ib.—His character, ib.. 340. 

Sham Soury, (first Prince 
of Ghor) his history, 29, 
Shere Afgun, prowess 
of, 222-230—Slain, 229. 

, Shere Shah, Sovereign 
of Bengal and Behar, 
161—His origin, I44~ 
Domestic history, 145. 


et seq. —Education, 146 
—Employments and ac¬ 
tions until he becomes 
Regent of Behar, 147-53, 
including anecdotes of 
him when attending the 
Emperof Baber, 151-52— 
By the desertion of the 
young King of Behar, he 
becomes Sovereign of that 
country, 153—Obtains the 
fort of Chunar by 
marriage, 155—His com¬ 
promise with Mahmood 
Lody, respecting the domi¬ 
nion of Behar, ib.—De¬ 
serts Mahmood Lody, res¬ 
pecting the dominion of 
Behar, ib.—Deserts Mah¬ 
mood in a battle with the 
Emperor Homayon, 156-— 
Eljides the Emperor’s 
demand of the fort of 
Chunar, 157—Expels Mah¬ 
mood Shah, Sultan of 
, Bengal, 158—By a stra¬ 
tagem obtains the fort of 
Rhotas, ib.—Annihilates 
the Emperor Homayon*^ 
transient authority in 
Bengal, i6i—Unites the 
kingdoms of Bengal arid 
Behar, assuming the title 
of Shere Shah, ib.—Totally 
defeats Homayon, and 
comes Emperor of 
doostan, ib.—JD^vides 
gal into provinces, 
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Killed at the siege of 
Callinger, 163—His charac^ 
ter and public works, ib., 
164. 

Sheregotty, 299. 

Shokut Jung, (Governor 
of Purneah), his defiance 
to Seraje ad Dowlah, 576 
—Slain in battle, 580. 

Shujaa Addeen Khan, 
Deputy-Governor of Ben¬ 
gal and Orissa under Mo¬ 
hammed Shah, 466 zn/ra 
472—His previous history, 
469, 472, 466 supra —He 
liberates the zemindars, 
474—Confirmed Governor 
of Bengal,ib.—Revenue of 
the province, 475—His 
character, 476, 492—In¬ 
creases the military estab¬ 
lishment, 47$—Alio wedf to 
appoint the Governor of 
Behar, 477—His deputy, 
in Orissa, restores the 
idol Jagernaut, 487—Thee 
Nuwab appoints Serferaz 
Khan his heir, 491—His 
death 492. 

Shums Addeen II. Sultan 
of Bengal, 106—Defeated 
by the rebel zemindar 
Kanis, loses his life, 107. 

Shumsheer Khan, one of 
the Generals of Aly Verdy 
Khan, suffers the Berar 
Mahratta Chief, whose line 
twi been surrourided, to 


escape, 537—Dismissed by 
Aly Verdy, ib.—Usurps the 
government of Behar, 541- 
544—Defeated by Aly 
Verdy, and slain, 548. 

Sickly gully, pass of, 138, 

139. 

Siddee Buddee Dewaneh, 
(Muzuffir Shah) Sultan of 
Bengal, 124—His previous 
histroy, ib. supra^His ' 
reign cruel and tyrannical, 
ib.—Rebellion against him 
headed by the vizier, ib. 
—Different accounts of his 
death, 125. 

Sief Addeen Assulateen, 
Sultan of Bengal, 160—His 
character, and death, ib. 

Sief Addeen Toork, GoVf 
ernor of Bengal under 
Altufnsh, 66—Dies by 
poison, ib. 

Silhet, district of, 74 
508. 

Siljokian Tartars, 20, 22, 

Sinde, river, 6, 16, 

Singee, English factory 
at, 3SI. 

Sirve, river, 86. 

Soane, river, 133, $36. 

Soliman Shah Kerany, 
Sultan of Bengal, 167—His 
previous history, ib.—He 
makes Tondah his capital, 
169—Conciliates the Emr 
peror Akbar, ib.—Subdues 
Orisse I TOr-rJ reacherpwsly 
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^ssassiinates Ibrahim, form- 
^erly Emperor of Dehly, ib. 
—^Invades and plunders 
‘Cooch Behar, ib.—Quells 
an insurrection in Orissa, 
171—AflFects to hold his 
dominions of Akbar, ib. 
—His death, ib* 

Som Naat, an Hindoo 
idol, 15. 

Soonamooky, river, 5S3«. 

Sooty, 258, 30s, 593. 

Subanreeka, river, 239, 

553 n. 

Subhal, fort of, 210. 

Subuctageen, mounts the 
throne of Ghizne, 4 supra 
—Invades Hindoostan, 5 
—Takes the countries of 
Lumghan and Paishawur, 
6 —His death, ib. 

Sumunder, Hindoo name 
of the Indian Sea, 51. 

Sunarcotei loi. 

Sundeep, Island of, 235, 
335. 

Sunergong, city of, 81 n., 

8 g, loi—Government of, 

89,91- 

Sun put, a place of Hindoo I 
worship, 19. 

Surat, 251, 342, 359. 

Sursutty, fort of, i8, 34. 

-, river, 31, 33. 

Syed Hussein Ala 
Addeen, Sultan of Bengal, 
^25^His previous history, 
ib. supra, jtad—On bis 


elevation, permits Gour 
to be plundered, ib.—Re¬ 
duces the Paiks, raises 
another regiment of body 
guards, and dismisses the 
Abyssinian troops, 127— 
Character of his reign, 
128—Invades and plun¬ 
ders the kingdom of 
Assam, ib.—His unsuc¬ 
cessful expedition to Kam- 
roop, ib.—Builds a fort on 
the Gunduk,i29—His pub¬ 
lic works, ib.—He affords 
an asylum to Shah 
Hussein, 130—Averts the 
intended hostilities of the 
Emperor Sekunder, ob¬ 
tains a peace acknowledg¬ 
ing the independence Of 
Bengal, ib.—His death, 
i3». 

T 

Tanna, fort of, 358, 377 
»et n., 585. 

Tanyan, or Tangan, a 
species of horse, 53 et n. 

Tartars, under Timour, 
notice of their defeating 
Mohammed HI., 109. 

Telingana, territory of, 
320. 

Terriagurry, pass of, 138 

139 - 

Thannasar, town of, seat 
of the idol Jug Soom, 10. 

Thibet, 49, 21 1 , 
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Tiberhind^ city of, 31— 
Government of, 72. 

Timour, invades India, 
109. 

Timour Khan Keran, 
Governor of Bengal, 71 
—His previous history, 
ib.—His death, ib. 

Tippera, Rajah of, sends 
presents to the Nuwab 
of Bengal, 421-22—Terri¬ 
tory of, 79 (see Jagenagur ) 
-ii—Becomes a province of 
the Moghul Empire, 485- 
486, 508. 

Tirhoot, 63—Government 
of, 91, 132, 211, 

Todermul Raja, Commis¬ 
sioned by Akbar to reduce 
the rebellion in Bengal 
and Behar, 193—Recovers 
Behar, 195—Is superseded, 

197. 

Toghan Khan, Viceroy 
of Bengal,66—His previous 
history, ib.—Invades Tir*- 
hoot, 67—Annexes Kurrah 
Manikpore to Bengal, ib. 
— His unsuccessful expedi¬ 
tion to Jagepore, 68 
—Besieged in Gour by 
the Orissians, 68—Relieved 
by the army of Oude, ib, ] 
—Battle between the two 
Mohammedan armies, ib 
—Toghan resigns Bengal 
to Timour Khan, 70 
—Appointed Governor of 


of Oude, ib.—His death, ib. 
Toghril,(Mogies Adddeen) 
Governor of Bengal under 
Balin, 78—Reduces the 
Rajas on the north¬ 
east, 79—Invades and 
plunders Jagenagur, ib. 
—Proclaims himself King 
of Bengal, ib.—Defeats 
two armies sent against 
him, 80—On the approach 
of the Emperor .with 
a third army, retires to 
Jagenagur, 81—Surprised 
in his camp, and slain, 
82-83. 

Tondah, district of, 145^ 
150, 169 n ,—City of, made 
the capital of Bengal,. 
169—Deserted, ib, n. 

Tonse, river, 264, 
Tdorkestan, 37, 6x. 
Topasses, Indian Portu¬ 
guese, 599. 

Travelling, in India— 
Mohammed Aazim's ex¬ 
peditious mode of, 344. 

Tughlik, Emperor of 
Dehly, 90. 

Tughlikabad, (Tughlik^ 
pore) ,254. 

Tughlikpore or CutUk-> 
pore, 130, 258. 

Turryana, mountains, 128^ 

V 

Vizagapatam, 364. 
Viziapore, 367, 
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Yugan Tunt, Governor 
of Bengal, 71—His death, 
ib. 

Yusuf Shah, Sultan of 
Bengal, 115—A just, ad¬ 
ministrator of the laws, 
116—His death, ib. 

• Z 

Zabulistan, Kingdom 
of, 4. 
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Zemanieh, fort of, 173. 
Zinyis Khan, 79 ». 
Zufferabad, 99. 

Zyn Addeen, Deputy- 
governor of Behar, 49/, 
508—Defeats Mustapha 
Khan, who falls in an 
attempt to usurp the 
government of the pro¬ 
vince, 535—Is assassinated, 

544. 


THE END. 




(REA.DY FOR SitE) 

A VISIT TO EUROPE 

BY 

T. N. Mukherji. 

The name of the author is well-known not only in 
India but also in foreign countries as a scientist, eco¬ 
nomist, and philanthropist. The book, which he wrote 
some years ago after his return from Europe, was 
universally acknowledged as one of the best ever writ¬ 
ten by a native of India, It is written simple, sweet 
English, which has proved of great service to Indian 
youths in acquiring a chaste style in that difficult 
language. The work received the highest encomiums 
from Englishmen, as may be yeen from the following 
short Newspaper extracts :— 

Mr. F. H, Skrine C. S., ( Late Commissioner, 

Chittagong), reviewing it in the National Magazine 
said :—“ That Bengal can produce men of Mr, 
Mukerji’s stamp, is in itself a fact full of encourage¬ 
ment. ” 

TheCiW and Military Gazette said "The best 
account of a European tour ever published by a native 
of India ♦ • • There is a gentlemanly quality 
abbut the manners of his thoug^ht. • « » We are 
ci^tain that no Bengali has yet achieved se amusing 
instructive, accurate, altogether ably written au account 
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of England and the Continent as this. This work 
would commend itself as admirably adapted for the read¬ 
ing of students in Indian High Schools and Colleges.” 

The Indian Daily News said ; His book ought 
to become a text-book in every Indian household. It 
is pervaded by good feeling and breathes throughout 
such a spirit of reason and goodness that it seems 
worthy to become a sort of Social Gospel to his 
csountrymen. ” 

The Pioneer said ;—power of very close observa¬ 
tion enabled him to see deeper into the ethics of our 

home-life. ^ ♦ It is well-worth reading by all class¬ 

es, Englishmen as well as his own countrymen. ” 

The Englishman said “ It will be impossible to 
notice even a tithe of the many topics more or less 
dealt with. • * It is a very valuable work. ” 

The Daily News of London said :—“ A citizen of 
of the world came to Europe from India in the summer 
of 1886. He was a Mr. T, N. Mukerji. Such visitors 
were so rare in the days before the steam that Gold- 
suiith, not to say Montesquieu, had to invent them. But 
it is better for thousand reasons to have the real thing. 

♦ ♦ The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
man might fitly form the motto of this book.” 

Price Rs. S ( five only ) ; Rs. Two and annas Eight 
only for purchasers who will buy the book before the 
31st April, 1904* Postage &c. annas eight only. 

To be had of Babu Gurudas Chatterjee, 201 Comwallis Street, 
Calcutta ; and also at iYit Bangabasi Ofiice 38/2 BhoWanidbanai 
Street, Calcutta* 



(REIDI FOR 81LE) 

BURKE’S SPEECH 

AT THE IMPEACHMENT OF 
WARREN HASTINGS. 

Complete in Two Volumes contaning about 1600 pa^es. 
With an elaborate Index and a short account of the lives 
of Edmund Burke and Warren Hastings. 

A more interesting and a more wonderful book does 
not perhaps exist in the world. The impeachment of 
a man, like Warren Hastings, who laid the foundation 
of the Indian Empire, was an event unparalleled in tli.e 
annals of the world, and the men who conducted it 
have, by the brilliancy of their genius, shed a glori¬ 
ous lustre on the firmament of English History. 
Among them shone like the sus, Edmund Burke, the 
^greatest political philosopher ^England ever produced. 
The Speech which he delivered on this occasion, will 
ever stand as a monument of patient study and mater- 
ly method, unsurpassed in any country or any lan¬ 
guage, ancient or modern. Neither Demosthenes of 
Greece nor Cicero of Rome, neither Gambetta of 
France nor Gladstone of England, could so clearly 
plucidatp great political principles as Burke did, when 
his Voice thundered in the bistorjck haU of 
minister. 
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Every Indian who wishes to have a mastery over 
the English language and to acquire a chaste, dignified 
and vigorous style; every Vakil who aspires to pos* 
sess the power of the pleading the cause of his clients 
with logical reasoning and a masterly eloquence ; every 
Orator who entertains the ambition of holding his 
audience spell-bound with the magnetic influence of 
words; and every Student who wants to learn the 
secrets of political philosophy should have this great 
work for his constant companion and should study it 
with devotion and care. In this speech, Burke pleaded 
for the people of India, “with such a glory of fieiy 
intensity as has never been rivalled in the history of 
England.” The righteous indignation he expressed 
against the wrong doings of oppressors, which burnt 
like words of fire in the hearts of his hearers; the 
soft pathos in which he gave vent to his compassion 
for the miseries of a down-trodden people, which 
moved them to tears ; and the r fervent appeal which 
he made to the Justice of the British people which 
stirred their mind to a sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of millions, whom providence has placed undcyr 
their care, may be realised by a persual of this book, 
every sentence of which , sends a thrill through the 
heart of the reader and bends his head in homage to 
the angelic orator. There will also be found the secret 
which has secured for England the Grace of God, which 
has given her the dominion over lands and seas in 
every part of the globe, and which has won for her the 
cheerful submission of men of evry creed and colour* 
To the student of Indian history, the book has a 
special value, as it gives a vivid description of the 
manners and customs of our people a century and i 
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quarter back ; the way in which the administration of 
the country was carried on ; and of the chaotic con¬ 
dition that prevailed at that time, from which this^ 
mighty Indian Empire gradually sprang up Hke^ a 
bHiiiant star from a nebulous mass. The thrilling 
and pathetic nature of the speech may be best ima¬ 
gined by the emotion it created in the minds of the 
audience. ^‘The energy and pathos of the great 
orator,” writes Macaulay, “ extorted expressions of 
unwonted admiration from the stern and hostile Chan¬ 
cellor, and for a moment seemed to pierce even the 
resolute heart of the defendant. The ladies in th^ 
galleries, unaccustomed to such displays of eloquence 
excited by the solemnity of the occasion, were in a 
state of uncontrollable emotion. Handkerchiefs were 
pulled out, hysterical sobs and screams were heard,' 
and Mrs. Sheridan was carried away in a fit.” In 
fact, the value of this great Speech can only be 
appreciated by a cat^ful perusal of it from beginn¬ 
ing to end. Every Indian, every student, every 
advocate, every orator, and every Britisher having a 
connection with India, should “ read it by day, and 
meditate upon it by night, sl^ould peruse it again and 
again, study it, imprint it on the mind, and imprest 
it upon the heart” 

Price Bs. 3 three onlyBeantifalljr Botmd in OLotlu 
Price Rs. 2 two onlyPaper Ctoter«, 
Postage annas eight and sIk respectively* 
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BIJOYA BATIKA 

THE WONDERFUL FEVER PILL 

'BIjbya Batika, its a 'medicine for malarious fever, 
lias ho equal in the world. Taken in time, it acts 
tike a charm, and is alihost infallible in its effects. Its 
marvellous efficacy has created for it, within a short 
time, a wide reputation, not only all over India, but 
also in England and the continent of Europe, as well 
ks in Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Natal and other counties. 
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V, P. P. charges eatra. No Commission on purchase 
of less than a dozen boxes. 

To be had of Messrs. B. Basn Go., 

79 HaifHson Road,'Caloutto. 

Thousands of Testimonials have been received quite 
unsolieitdd ; a few of which‘are given below 

(i) Mrs. Rogers,-of Lahore ( the Punjab) writes 
The Fever pills ( Bijoya Batika) possess wonderful 
powers. I was suffering from fever for nine months 
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'and nothing could cure me until 1 u^sed these pills. 
It should also be added as a matter of great satisfac* 
tion^ that the use of these inexpensive Fever-pills has 
saved me from the hands of the extremely expensive 
Allopathic system of treatment. 

(2) Mr. L. Emmanuel, Manager, Mission workshop 
Cawnpur, N. W. P., writes ;— 

“ Your Bijoya Batika really acts like a charna. I 
had been suffering from fever, head-ache and a very 
weak constitution since two years. I tried many treat¬ 
ments but failed. In the last I tried your Bijoya 
Batika Pills for six days. I find myself in a new life. 
I thank you very much for your medicine, 

(3) A. A. Shaw Esqr., from i, St. John’s Road, 
Bangalore, South India, writes 

I have derived much benefit from your Bijoya 
Batika. I shall feel obliged if you would send me 
another box, size No. 2 @ Re, per return V, P. Post 
and oblige, 

(4) Babu Amrita Lall Ray, B. A., B, L., Pleader, 
Chief Court, Lahore, the Punjab, writes 

I am very glad to express my gratefulness to you 
the valuable services your Bijoya Batika ** did to 
On several occasions this medicine cu red my 
V-members of chronic malarial fevers with spleen 
'wer as well as of servere rheumatic fevers when 
- medicines failed. 

M. Bathar^, Magistrrte, N^gape, 

\d me per V. P. P. one 4 .of 
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your “ Bijoya Batika ” containing 144 pills @ 4.4 per 
box. This is the 3rd. lot that I have been getting 
these pills, which are the very thing for Malaria Fever 
of Burma climate. 


(6) Babu Sreenath Gupta, Deputy Magistrate, 
Khulna (Bengal), writes :— 

Several years ago, I found your Bijoya Batika very 
efficacious in my own case in allaying fever, which was 
accompanied with a deep abscess and which, the doctor 
who attended me, could abate. Since that, I have 
been a great advocate of the medicine, I have also 
found it useful as a general tonic. It keeps the bowels 
in regular order and prevents cold and fever. 

(7) Babu Fakir Chand, Contractor, P. W. D., 
Hoshiarpur, (Panjab) writes 

Bijoya Batika pills have done wonders, I have 
tried these pills on several patients of fever and they 
proved most efficacious in all cases. My stock is ex¬ 
hausted and the demand for them is great. I distribute 
them gratis to all classes of sufferers. 


(8) Babu Kanai Lai Ghosh, B. L., Pleader, Judged 
Court, Burdwan, writes :— 

My maternal uncle had been suffering from f" 
for two months and a half. Both the Allopahi 
Homoeopathic systems of treatment failed to curr 
At last, I ordered for a box of Bijoya Bati’ 
your firm, the use of which has completely 
1 have been struck by its extraordinary 
6rst, seeing its advertisements I enter' 
opinion about it. But when all other 
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was compelled to order for youtr Bijoya Batika. Now, 
I find, it is highly efficacious in fever cases. The use 
of one box has cured him of his obstinate fever* 
Flease send me another box No. 3, 

(9) Mr, B. Sinha, Principal Rampore State High 
School, (Rohilkhand) writes :— 

Please send at your earliest possible convenience 
another box of your excellent Bijoya Batika. The one 
you had sent me before, had a magical effect upoa 
cases which would not yield to Allopathic, Hpmoeo* 
pathic and Unani (Hakimi) treatment, though these 
were successively given a fully fair and free trial. I 
have already recommended this sovereign cure-for-ague 
of yours, to many of ray friends and acquaintances. 


(10) Dr. Devendra Nath Sen Gupta, Family physi¬ 
cian to H. H. the Maharaja of Dharmajoygarh, near 
Udaipur, Rajputana, writes . 

I was the first to pse yodr Fever Pills (Bijoya. 
Batika) in Udaipur and to obtain excellent results. 
They give ready relief in malaria and brain-fever^ and, 
if used regularly for a long period, keep the bowels 
clear, increase appetite and improve general health. 


(ii)Babu Indra Nath Banerjee, the well-known 
Pleader of Burdwan, Bengal, writes - 

All who have used your Fever Pill, Bijoya Batika 
here, have been greatly benefited. People have grown 
partial to it on account of its ready effect. Please send 
me one large box No. 4 for use in my own family. 

To had of Messrs. B. Basn & Co.. 

‘ 79> Harrison Hoadi Calcutta. 



FULELA 

THE UNAI\rALLED HAIR-OIL. 

The matchless Hair-oil, called the Fulela, is an 
extract of seven of the most sweet-scented flowers of 
India. With the perfume and active principle of these 
aeven flowers, have been chemically combined several 
highly efficacious Ayurvedic medicmes. Fulela therefore, 
is not only a fragrant hair-oil^ but also a medicine. 

Fulela keeps the brain cool. In these days of 
mental strain, it is really a boon for the educated 
classes. After an arduous mental labour use a little. 
Fulela, and you will at once get refreshed and feel 
equal for more exertion. Nothing i^ equal to Fulela 
to keep the spirits cheerful and buoyant. By keep¬ 
ing the bead cool, it removes all the complaint that 
accompany a heated brain, viz. headache, giddiness 
•irritability of temper, burnings of head and feet, 
biliousness, constipation, indigestion, premature old 
age, &c. It also removes freckjes and pimples from 
^tbe face and makes the skin soft and shiny like 
that of a babe. 

Price—Re. one each, phial ; packing charge, As. 
'Wb ; postage, As. eight; V. P. P, commission, one anna. 

Two Rupees commission paid for a dozen 
phials purchased, or, in other words, a dozen phials 
may be had for Rs. lo ten ; packing charge, V. P. 
P. commission and postage, in all, Rs. 3 As. 2 only. Six 
phials of Fulela may be had for Rs. 5 five only* 
Packing, ppstage &c. one Rupee six annas ohly. 'No 
commission is paid for less than half-a dozen phails. 

To^be had of Messrs. B. Basil & Co* 

79^ Harrisoii Road^ Calcutta* 
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